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tracts  given  in  the  following  pages,  the  general  reader  will 
be  in  a  position  to  form  his  own  judgments  and  to  draw 
his  own  conclusions. 

The  task  of  the  author  was  confessedly  a  difficult  one. 
A  minister,  conversant  with  the  history,  humorously  said 
to  him : 

"  1.0,  on  a  narrow  neck  of  luid 
'Twill  twi  unlioumletl  sens  you  tUnd." 

The  difficulty  of  the  task  was  rendered  still  greater  by 
the  limitations  of  time  and  space  which  were  imposed. 
That  mistakes  have  been  made  it  is  almost  certain;  that 
the  work  will  meet  llie  approval  of  all  readers  cannot  be 
hoped.  The  writer  has  performed  his  taxk  not  ns  he  would, 
but  afl,  under  the  circiimstiincci,  he  could.  No  one  can 
be  more  sensible  than  he  of  the  impcrfectiouH  of  the  work. 
He  bespeaks  the  charitable  judfrment  of  his  readers.  Those 
who  occupy  a  different  point  of  view  will  doullcss  find 
much  to  criticise. 

My  thanks  are  due  and  are  given  to  my  colleagues. 
Dr.  Charles  Forster  Smith.  Prof.  Collins  Denny,  I'rt.f.  O.  K. 
Brown,  and  to  Dr.  \i.  V..  Hoss.  editor  of  the  "'  Nashville 
Christian  Advocate,"  for  looking  over  proofs,  and  for  many 
.helpful  suggestions.  No  one.  however,  is  responsible  for 
the  views  herein  expressed  but  the  author  himself. 

G.  A. 

TIIEOI.OGIVAI.   DErARTMKNT,    VANDFRIUI.T    USIVERSITV, 

Nashville,  Tk.vn.,  Januwy  24,  1894. 


THE   METHODISTS,  SOUTH. 


CHAPTER   I.  I 

PREUMINAUV  mSTORV. 

In  1 7f)'),  Methutlisiii,  whicli  liiul  ttirntd  old  ICnulitnd  iip- 
stflc  ciiiwii,  c.iinc  hilliLT  nlsn,  Id  this  new  wurltl.  It  planted 
itself,  as  if  by  n  pniplu-tic  instinct,  siniiLU;iin:m;sIy  in  two 
■  places,  one  of  them  in  llic  Simtli,  one  of  tliein  in  tlie 
North.  From  these  tw"  centers  an<l  thniujjhont  these 
two  rct,'iiins  It  tNtoiKk'il  llscU  in  every  direclin,],  tliroiiLjh 


quota  of  such  as  Philip  Driice  and  Jesse  Lee  and  William 
McKendree.  If  increasing  and  incredible  thousands  were 
annually  added  to  ihc  rolls  of  the  church  and  the  number 
of  the  saved  in  New  York  and  New  Knyland,  answering 
thousands  were  added  in  Vir)jinia  and  the  Carutinas,  in 
Gcorijia  and  Tennessee.  In  all  that  Methodism  accom- 
plished and  in  all  that  Methodism  was,  the  North  liiid  an 
cqtial  part  with  the  South  and  the  South  ha<l  an  equal 
part  with  the  North — imless  in  point  of  numbers  the  North 
had  somewhat  the  ailvantajfc.  Hut  while  this  was  true, 
in  another  respect,  the  South  had  an  advanla^jc  over  the 
North,  due.  however,  in  no  way,  to  the  fault  nf  the  North. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Bristol,  fraternal  delet,'ate  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  said,  at  the  General  Cutiferencc 
of  the  Mclhodi-;t  h!:pisc(H)al  Church,  South,  in  1890:  "I 
am  not  ignorant,  brethren,  of  the  fact  that  the  colored 
people  of  the  South  are  indebted  to  your  fathers  for  their 
Christianity  and  for  their  Methodism."  If  there  was, 
then,  a  department  of  the  great  work  to  which  the  one 
section  of  the  church  had  access  and  the  otiier  had  not, 
except  in  a  very  limited  way,  it  w.'is  the  opportunity  and 
privilet^c  nf  niviii^'  (he  ^^nspel  to  the  .\frican  -^lavc  po|)iila- 
tion  of  the  United  Stales.  Thi^  ihe  Metliuiiisls  in  llie 
Si>uth  did.  for  the  most  part;  with  wh.it  success  is  par- 
tially indieateil  in  the  fact  that  in  i^4.\  there  were  about 
125.000  of  these  sons  of  Mam  cnn.llod  .is  members  of  the 
church  and  sons  of  G<><1 — a  lurijer  nmnber  of  ]ir.-ictically 
heathen  converts  lli.iri  all  the  missionary  societies  of 
America  had  t,'athere(l  up'>n  all  the  ficUls  of  the  heathen 
world.  Set  that  while  the  portion  of  the  church  which 
operated  in  the  North  had  the  prcjiotulcrance  in  num- 
bers, the  Southern  portion,  bc-ides  havinj;  ti'^''''^''cd  a 
membership  of  350.000  whites,  ha<l,  with  infmite  and  uii- 
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pracliciilly  licRlhcn  population  of  over  too,ooo  souls.  On  ' 
the  wholf,  then,  it  was  about  an  even  stand,  and  ncithur 
portion  cutikl  boast  of  any  jjreat  superiority  over  the 
otiicr.  Nciilicr  had  made  the  Methodist  Kpisc(>])al 
CInirch  witlioiit  the  other:  neither  was  the  Metliodist 
ICjiisciipal  Church  without  the  other.  ' 

There  cnmc  a  time,  however,  when,  for  reasons  suffi- 
cient and  irresistible,  in  their  opinion,  tlie  members  of  the  , 
Methodist  ICpisctipal  Church  in  the  Soiiih  ihoutiht  lh;it,  < 
in  view  of  the  condilion  of  affairs  which  had  arisen,  they 
could    best    conduct   their    work    and   operate    their    field-, 
under  the  jiirisdictiiin  of  a  separate  General  Conference, 
To  this  the  representatives  of  all  the  Annual  Conferences 
of  the  undivideii  Methodist  Epi.scopal  Church,  in  General 
Cnnlureuce  assembled,  in  the  city  of  New  Vork  in  1X44. 
a^ireed,  by  a  niajririly  little  less  than  nnaniinnu-;;  anil  (i.>r 
this  they  made  jiriivision  in  what  is  known  as  tiie  I'lan  <•( 
Separation.  coruHiitined  npnn  the  necessity  of  a  separate 
General   Conference,  that   necessity  to  be  determined  bv 
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Bupplyiiig  African  staves  for  American  markets;  and  that 
oriyinalty  it  was  cliit-fly  the  accidents  of  climate  and  cot- 
ton and  rice  and  sugar,  aiul  not  the  sujjerior  morality  of 
the  people  of  other  sections,  thiil  determined  the  preiion- 
tlerancc  of  numbers  and  the  iK.'rmanence  of  slavery  in  the 
Smitll.  "  In  the  lui>lcrn  ami  Middle  Stales  the  xystein 
of  stave-labor  wan  ^riLdtially  nbi>1{.->hed,  beiii^  ntiprorit* 
able,"  says  u  Northern  and  ii  Methodist  historian  of  the 
United  States.' 

Says  another:  "  Slavery  was  improfitable  in  the  North- 
em  States,  and  in  the  course  of  time  the  opinions  and 
sentiments  nf  the  best  i>eoplu  were  arrayed  against  it.  If 
it  had  been  profitable  in  the  North,  the  jieople  there,  ac- 
cording to  the  infirmity  of  our  n.-iture,  might  possibly  have 
remained  unconvinced  of  its  evils." 

It  is  sufficient  to  s:iy  that  at  the  time  when  our  history 
begins,  slavery  had  gravitateii  to  the  South,  and  was,  for 
the  most  part,  confined  to  the  South ;  altltough,  in  the 
bcginntnfr,  some  of  the  Southern  colonies  Iiad  opposed 
and  resisted  the  intriHhtction  of  the  abomination.  The 
colonial  legislature  of  Vii^inia,  for  example,  in  1726 
undertoiik'  to  check  the  importation  of  slaves  by  imposing 
a  heavy  ta.\  on  the  trathc:  but  the  Mriti>li  Government 
repealed  this  law.  and,  as  .Madi.soii  aflerwar<l  .said,  "  con- 
stantly baffled  the  attempts  of  Virginia  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  infernal  traOic.  for  the  avowed  reason  that  *  the  slave- 
trade  was  very  advantageous  to  Great  llritain.' " - 

The  a.lony  of  Georgia,  also,  the  year  after  it  was  char- 
tered (i7,u).  forbade  by  cxjire-^s  law  the  iiitrodiietion  of 
slavery,  and  it  was  not  until  George  Wliitefiehl,  co-foiindcr 


riiF.  snvAT/ox  ix  rim  coloxu:s. 

willi  Wesley  o(  Methodism,  went  from  Gcorj^ia  lr>  Knt-lai 
and  persuaded  tlie  tncstees  of  llic  colony  to  allow  it.  tli 
slavery  was  introdiiced  (1751).  lie  is  roporteil  to  lia' 
said,  "  I  slioiild  tliiiik  myself  liiyhly  favored  if  I  coald  pii 
chase  n  t,'oad  miiiiber  of  slaves,  in  order  to  make  their  !iv 
eotnfortahle  and  lay  a  foinutiilion  for  Iirin^int;  ii]i  iIk 
puslerily  in  ihe  luirtiirc  anil  iHlnmniliiiri  of  tlie  Lord." 

Twenty  years  afterward  lie  died,  leaving  se^eiUy-fi' 
slaves  in  connection  willi  his  OrpiKin  IKnise  i)lautati(in 
Gcorf^ia.  l'"or  without  repeaUn^,'  llie  law  of  1734.  tl 
colony  liad  from  1751  allowed  slave-tiailers  to  sail 
Savannali  and  sell  their  heathen  victims  to  the  hiijhc 
bidder.  A  sli^^lit  resistance  was  kept  ii]>  by  llie  Mor 
vians,  but  oven  they  fmally  yielded  to  the  convicii.m  ili 
African  slaves  mi[ilH  be  employed  in  a  Clirislian  spir 
and  tliai  their  treatment  In  a  Christian  manner  mi^' 
prove  their  chant;c  of  country  to  be  a  t;real  benefit 
them.  Tliis  view  was  fncoi,rai;ed  by  a  mcsstjic  fr.; 
the  Moravians  of  ll,e  fatlicrlan.l,  which  declared.  -  If  y^ 


bury  in  New  York,  slavery  was  already  cstablislictl  and 
in  vo(;ue  from  Massachusetts  to  Sunlit  Cunilina,  but  par- 
ticularly in  tlic  Suiith;  and  as  Wesley  hud  borne  strung 
testimuny  ai;aiiist  it  in  Kngland,  so  did  Asbiiry,  Garrctt- 
son,  and  others  in  America  lUit  it  was  not  until  the 
nK-utint;  of  tliu  confurencu  nt  Itidtiniore  in  17K0  that  con. 
fcrcnce  action  was  taken  on  the  snbject.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary.  at  tliii  jjoint.  to  ^livc  a  brief  survey  of  the  course  of' 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  slavelio[(liii|r,  so  as  better  to 
iindLTstand  the  situation  at  the  critical  period,  in  1844, 
Up  to  I  780  there  was  no  written  rule  on  the  ]iraclice  of 
ulaveholdiiij,'.  The  foUovvinjj  ([ucstion!*,  jirn|niuniletl  nnil 
recorded  at  that  conference,  will  r-hovv  thai  at  that  liniu 
flaves  were  held  liy  Methodists,  and  even  by  Methodist 
preacher!! ; 

QH.ilhw.  On^lil  lliii  cntifcfiiit«  In  riijuirc  tliiiii;  travtliny  I'f'-'i't'iers  ttho 
bu).I>liivi>|i>|-)if  ]iri>iiii»i-s  lUKi't  IliL'iiifrL'i;? 

Qmtili^ii.  Ihi  we  pMit  oar  (liia|>iifolulioa  on  all  unr  preoclivrs  uli»  kcrp 
■bvn  ami  wlche  ihuir  (rctnluiii? 
rimnetr.  Vm. 

At  the  famous  Christmas  Conference  held  in  I-ovuly 
I.^ine  Chapel  in  Baltimore  in  17K4,  at  and  by  which  the 
or;;anization  of  the  Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church  In  Amer- 
ica was  effected,  a  j-eiieral  rule,  In  addition  to  those  pre- 
jiared  by  Mr.  Wesley  for  ihe  societies  in  ICn^'Iand  in  I  743, 
was  adopted,  prohibitinff  "  the  bnyiiip  or  selling,'  ilic  boilies 
and  souls  of  men,  women,  or  children  with  the  intention 
of  enslaving'  thcni." 

Other  special  rules  were  also  a<lo|>ted  at  this  conference, 
"dcsi;;ntd  lo  extirpate  this  abomination  from  ainoiiH  us." 
These  rules  were  the  most  rit,'id  that  were  ever  enacted 
by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Mclhoiiist  Church  in 

Am.Tir:!         TIwi-   l.wlii-nl,.   t1».   l.iMl,.,inl..r   .n.-irl-  „f  riinf^r. 
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I     8  THE  MJiTJiODiSTS,  HOVTi/.  [Chap.  1. 

I    practicable,  a  legal  emancipation  ol  such  slave  or  slaves, 
I     ayreeably  to  the  laws  of  the  Slate  wherein  they  live."  • 

As  ihcy  had  failed  to  make  non-sjavcholding  a  con- 

i,    dition  of  membership  from  the  beyinning;  and  as,  when 

fully  awakened  afterward  to  the  nature  and  meaning  of 

'    slavery,  they  had  even  then  definitely  refused  to  introduce 

non -slave  hoi  ding  as  a  condition  of  mcmbcrMhip,  but,  on 

the  contrary,  made  implicit   provision  for  the  continued 

admission  of  slaveholders  on  condition  of  a  talk  to  the 

I    candidate  by  the  preacher;  and  as  conference  legislation 

L   was  becoming  more  difficult  and  unmanageable  by  reason 

I    of  its  embarrassing  complications  with  State  legislation— 

they  found  it  nccesiiary  to  abaiidim  iheir  iinlenable  pusi. 

tion,  to  make  further  concessions,  and  to  put  theinsehes 

in  line  with  the  laws  iif  the  skivehnlding  St:ttes  ami  the 

crystallizing  public  opinitm  of  the  people  in  those  Slntes, 

or  else  they  would   have   practically   to  abandon   tlicm. 

Hence  there  is  a  tone  of  increasing  moderation  in  the 

legislation  of  the  General  Conference  down  to  i8i6,  when 

the  law  known  as  the  "  Compromise  I^w  "  of  the  church 

on  the  subject  of  slavery  was  passed.     The  action  of  that 

conference  is  as  follows: 

Vour  o niioi'  fin.1  il>:>l  in  ilic  Soulli  ami  Wcvl  tlio  civil  umliorili.-i  rcn- 


nil  the  foll..«inK  rLM.Iuli..i. : 

Risfll-.:!,  Thni  nil  vHvfhnMiT  sli.ill  \k  ilijjil.k-  lo  any  itfTicinl  stalion  in  our 
church  «lurc  llii-  bus  uf  llic  Siaii-  in  wliidi  lie  lives  will  mliiiil  of  eiiianci].n. 
tioti  anil  )K;riiiit  llic  lilicraltil  \lavc  In  injoy  (ri-i'ilniii.* 

After  1816  there  wa^  jtraciically  no  change  in  the  legis- 
lation of  the  General  Conference  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
until  the  session  of  1836;  but  an  event  occurred  at  the 


CASH  OF  MA'.  CAPMKS. 

General  Conference  of  1828  which  showed  that  the  mod- 
erate and  conciliatory  view  of  the  question  had  beui 
accepted  Enid  was  yenerally  held.  At  the  Genera!  Con- 
ference of  1 814  that  body  instructed  the  bishops  to  choose 
and  ap]>oint  a  representative  and  send  liini  to  the  Hrilish  ' 
ConferL-nce  at  its  session  in  1S26.  At  a  meeliiij;  of  ihe 
bishops  held  in  lialtiniore  in  April.  1826,  lii-h..])  McKi.'n- 
dree  and  Hishop  Sonlt;  had  favoreil  the  appointment  of 
Mr,  Captors,  of  Sontli  Carolina,  while  Hisliops  C,^ur^<^  and 
Heddiii^;  i;ave  llieir  support  to  llie  t;rcat  Dr.  Wilhnr  I'isk. 
The  t,'ruund  of  their  objection  to  Mr,  Capers  was  that  hu 
was  a  slaveholder.  This  difference  of  ., pinion  led  to  a  ' 
I)"sl])onenient  of  the  niaUer  till  the  dencral  Cnnfureiice  of 
182.S,  when  Ihe  subject  was  forniallv  Inoii-hl  up  in  the 
address  of  the  hi>hojis.  The  (iener;!!  ConferuiCe  indnrsal 
the  preference  of  Hisli<<ps  McKciulree  and  Soide,  and 
elected  Mr.  Capers  over  Dr.  M-k,  ntilwilhslandin},'  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  slaveholder.  It  may  be  interesting;  to 
add  that   Mr.  Capers  was  received  by  the  HriLi,h  Confer- 
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\  i.«!innlil«l,  Thai  lU»y  are  ■li'ciilnlly  o|>|HMr<l  lo  n 
whiilljr  (liiL-laiiii  any  ri);li(,  wiih,  i>r  iiili-r 


1  In  (he  klnvi-liuliling 


One  hundrctl  anil  thirty-sevcn  voted  in  favor  of  this 
rcsuhitiun,  ami  "  none  in  tlic  opi>osili(>n." 

'riic  ^rwit  excittiiiont  rt-ftra'd  to  in  the  preamble  was 
an  effect  of  the  organization  and  operation  of  the  New 
Knylami  Aritislaverj-  Society,  Ikkiiii  in  1832,  and  the 
American  Antislaverj-  Society,  orj^aiiized  in  183.^.  Tlicse 
societies  took  extreme  pusiiion^  and  precipitated  wide- 
spread aj;it.ition. 

In  1835  the  New  ICni;land  niul  New  Hampshire  confer- 
ences ortrantzed  Antislavery  Societies  and  an  "  Appeal  " 
was  issued,  si^rncd  by  La  Roy  Sunderland  and  others,  atitl 
addrcsse<!  to  these  two  conferences.  In  the  same  year 
np|)careil  a  "  Counter-A](pcal."  written  by  I),  D.  Whedon 
and  signed  by  Wilbur  l"isk,  Abel  Stevens,  Iiish(tp  I'llijah 
Heddinn.  and  otliers.  The  sit,'ners  of  tliis  cniiritcr-ap].cal 
replied  to  the  piisilion  taken  in  llie  appeal,  tliat  "  no 
slaveholder  is  truly  awakened,  aiul  that  n<.  sla^^liolder 
can  rii^litly  be  permitted  a  place  in  the  Christian  Cliiirch," 
by  saying: 


.1,.- ..,„.. 


n  llic  ,„i 


insno/:s'  AlWA'liss,  is^.  n 

deffiidiiij;  tlie  system.     What  it  opposed  was  the 

,  tliat  ;ill  shivdiiildiiiu  is  sinful  ami  llitrcforc  should 

■crsidly  nii(!  imiiicdiately  abandoned. 

address  of  ilig  bislioj)s  at  the  General  Conference 

o  is  a  notable  docnmuut.     It  |)resents  a  cahn  sur- 

tlie  ^illl.^tio»,  takes  broad  views  of  the  jurisiliclionnl 

ioiis  iiivdlvcd,  and  counsels  moderation  .nnd  justice 

III  t(>war<!  alt  sections  of  the  church.     Aniony  oilier 

i<.  tlicj-  s:iy : 
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"As  in  the  colonies  in  which  yna  are  calleil  to  la1x>r,  a  great  proixirtion  of 
the  inhabitants  are  in  a  state  of  slavery,  the  coniniittce  most  strongly  call  to 
ycMir  remembrance  what  was  su  fully  stated  to  you  when  you  were  accepted 
as  missiunaries  to  the  West  Indies — that  your  only  buNtness  is  to  promote 
the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  slaves  to  whom  you  may  have 
access,  without  in  the  least  degree,  in  public  or  private,  interfering  with  their 
civil  condition." 


/£•! 


.me"''  "' 
l\v.>n 


They  \" 


Hid. 
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,  vhcv  I 
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Tin;  CILNKRAI.  CoXIKKlCXCIO 


Without  tlic  preliminary  review  given  in  the  fore 
(,'oiny  clia[>ler,  outlininy  the  course  of  events  jircceding  th 
Gcneni!  Conference  of  1844,  it  would  be  dilliciilt  to  nndei 
sUuul  llie  situatioii  or  to  c<ini|>ri:hijnd  (he  iiclinn  nf  th; 
liistnric  budy,  Thuro  wcro  foru'lmdiiiK-*  t'f  evil  in  lli 
he;ms  nf  linlh  Ni.rthfrii  mid  Smuhvin  dt-k'nali^s  1,^  tlif 
iisscnililcd  In  ihc  dly  of  New  Vorl;.  in  llic  llmi^y  mi'in 
of  M;iy.  MaHL'iid  ihf  ninih  dgk-^^MuI  CciK'nilConfLTUn; 
of  tilt.-  Metluidist  l-^pii^copiil  Church,  and  in  the  »ir  wer 
llic  wlil>iii.T);(l  fears  of  an  inipfridinj;  conllitt.  'I'hc  (-011 
oral  Conforciice  was  c<imi)oscd  of  tin;  lirst  men  <>f  all  set 
illy  Kival  abililies,  iirofnund  L'onvicti<.n; 
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next  session  or  the  conference  he  was  required  by  that 
body  to  free  those  slaves,  l-'ailing  to  comply,  he  was 
suspended  till  the  next  Anniinl  Conference,  or  "  until  he 
(;ives  assurance  that  he  has  taken  the  necessary  steps  to 
secure  their  freedom,"  It  appeared  in  evidence  that  by 
the  laws  of  Maryland  the  title  and  ownership  inhered  in 
his  wife,  nnil  that  a  slave  could  not  be  emancipated  and 
enjoy  liberty  in  the  State.  It  was  claimed  that  his  case 
was  coicred  by  the  law,  anit  appeal  was  niatle  that  the 
sentence  of  the  Riltimore  Conference  be  reversed.  On 
the  other  Iiand,  it  was  maintained,  that  no  slaveholder 
had  ever  been  a  member  of  the  H.iltinioru  Conference; 
that  the  ollendint;  man  knew  tliis  when  he  entered  it,  and 
had  the  fact  before  him  when  lie  married;  that  this  us.i^e 
of  the  conference  had  been  insisted  upon  in  the  case  of 
others;  that,  nutwiUisinndinf;  the  striii[^ency  of  the  Slate 
law,  slaves  had  itfleii  been  manumitted  and  remained  unilis- 
turbcd  in  the  State;  and  as  forthetitle.it  was  assumed  that 
he  could  persuade  his  wife  to  join  him  in  the  act  of  manu- 
mission.'  When  the  vote  was  taken,  (he  motion  (o  reverse 
the  decisitm  of  the  Ilaltimore  Conference  was  lost,  fifty- 
six  votinj^  for  and  one  liuudred  and  seventeen  a^;ainsl  it. 
To  the  Soinhcrn  member-^  lliis  seemed  to  be  requirinj; 
compliance  with  the  usiii-c  of  tlie  conference  in  viola- 
tion of  civil  law,  or,  as  ihey  afterward  expressed  it,  "  en- 
j-ininj,'  a  \iol.-uion  <.f  civil  law  as  a  moral  duty;"  and  this 
case  ini^ht  ]ir..!>al>ly  have  ])recii)it;ite<l  tiie  division  of  the 
clnirth  liiit  fcir  a  ^laver  case  of  similar  diameter  wliicli 
was  yel  lo  be  (lis|)MSLil  of.  namely,  that  of  one  of  the 
bishops,  who  also  had  conie  into  the  iK.ssessiun  of  slaves 
by  inheritance  anil  marriat^e.  The  t,'ood  men  of  both 
-sides  saw  and  felt  what  was  cominj;,  yet   tliey  tried  to 
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14th,  Dr.  Capers,  of  South  Carolina,  and  Dr.  Olin,  of  Con 
nccticut,  offered  jointly  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that: 

In  vi«w  o(  tlic  (lisirnttmi;  npiwtinn  wliitli  has  i.a  long  iircvftilc<l  on  1I 

Mll.jccl  of  ilavcry  nii.l  iil"ilili mi'l  I'-iiiiiiilly  In  vk-iv  nf  lln'  ilillitully  undi 

hIiIlIi  wi;  l-iUir  in  (lie  ]<rcM,'ill  Um.-ral  (.'.'iifiTi'im:,  n  CMiniiiillii;  iif  >\i.  U-  n| 
(iiiiiiii'il  Id  confer  u  iili  iliv  i>islii>i>t  »>  l»  llii;  |H>5!ilt'ilitj'  nf  a<1ii|>liiit;  sumi'  |ilai 
nti'l  wlijt,  [ur  1I1C  [H.'riii.inL'nt  ]>^u.'lfiL':i(iuii  of  lliu  (Jliurch.t 

Dr.  Olin.  thouj;h  Hiiijportiny  this  resolution,  fjavc  uttei 
ance  to  the  conviction  which  has  nlrciuiy  bcoii  cxjircsse 
in  tlicsc  pa(;cs,  that  fnrthc-r  concession  from  cith^ir  siil 
was  nut  to  be  t-xpcctcd,  cinild  not  be  a^^licd;  tho  dilTi:i 
dices  were  too  dcL-p  tu  be  licaled ;  harnmny  and  continue 
union  were  no  Ioii^'lt  j)o.ssiblu.  This  i,'reiit-siiiikil  .*on  < 
New  ICniilainl  and  South  Carolina,  "  speaking  under  th 
most  powerful  cmoliori  and  in  a  strain  of  tcnticrness  tlu 
moved  every  member  of  the  conference,"  said: 
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ported  on  May  1 8th  that,  ''after  a  calm  and  deliberatt 
investigation  of  the  subject  submitted  to  their  considera- 
tion, they  are  unable  to  agree  upon  any  plan  of  compro- 
mise to  reconcile  the  views  of  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Conferences."  * 

On  Monday,  May  20th,  the  subject  which  was  so 
much  dreaded,  but  which  would  not  and  could  not  be 
let  alone,  was  brought  up,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted 
instructing  the  committee  on  episcopacy  to  ascertain  the 
facts  in  the  case  of  Hishop  Andrew  and  reix)rt  the  re- 
sults of  their  investig«ition  to  the  conference  on  the  next 
day. 

On  Tuesday,  May  21st,  the  committee  presented  theii 
report,  embodying  a  statement  by  Hishop  Andrew  himsell 
concerning  his  connection  with  slavery :  Several  years  be- 
fore, an  old  lady  had  bcquc<ithcd  to  him  a  girl  in  trust, 
to  be  taken  care  of  until  she  was  nineteen  years  old 
Then,  with  her  consent,  she  was  to  be  sent  to  Liberia;  or 
in  case  of  her  refusal  to  go,  she  was  to  be  made  as  free  as 
the  laws  of  Georgia  would  pcnnit.  She  refused  to  go  tc 
Liberia.  He  derived,  however,  no  pecuniary  .ndvantag< 
from  her,  and  she  was  at  liberty  to  go  to  a  free  State  al 
her  pleasure,  but  the  laws  of  Georgia  would  not  permit 
her  emancipation  there.  In  that  case  he  was  a  slave* 
holder  without  his  consent. 

Secondly.  The  mother  of  Hishop  Andrew's  first  wif< 
left  to  her  a  negro  boy.  I  lis  wife  died  without  a  will,  anc 
by  the  laws  of  Georgia  the  boy  became  Hishop  Andrew*! 
property;  but  emancipation,  as  in  the  other  case,  was  im- 
practicable. However,  the  bishop  declared  he  should  b( 
at  liberty  to  leave  the  State  whenever  he  was  salisfiet 
that  the  boy  could  either  provide  for  himself  or  would  b< 
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Thirdly,  A  few  months  previous,  he  had  married  a 
lady  possessed  of  slaves.  Shortly  after  his  marriatjc, 
beiny  uinvillirii'  to  become  their  owner  himself,  he  had 
secured  them  to  her  by  a  deed  of  trust.  Coiisequcinly, 
he  disclaimed  any  legal  responsibility  in  the  premises,  but 
deelared  tliat  his  wife  was  unable  to  emancipate  them  in 
Geori,na,  oven  if  she  desired  to  do  so. 

It  was  true,  then,  that  one  of  the  bishops  of  the  church 
had  hecoiiie  a  slaveholder,  though  certainly  iintier  very 
jjcciiliar  circumstances.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  tremcn- 
<iims  matter.  The  personal  character  of  Itishoj)  James  O. 
Aiulicw  was  above  reproach  and  above  suspicion.  I)ur- 
iiif;  all  ihuse  terrible  ten  days  when  the  searching  gaze  of 
the  General  Conference,  of  the  whole  church,  and.  indeed. 
of  the  ii.-uion,  was  focused  upon  liim.  no  fiaw  w.is  found 
in  him;  amid  the  feveH>h  e.xeilemenl  of  tliat  hi-h  <it;l>alc 
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unate  that  the  blunder  of  a  good  and  jjrcat  Jind  honored 
man,  occupying  tlic  hiyhcst  position  tho  chmcli  could  be- 
stow, slioiild  liave  become  the  occasion  of  thai  separation, 
and  that  his  character  imd  yood  name  slunild  be  jt-opard- 
ifed  and  compromised,  and  with  it  that  of  liis  chnrch,  and 
thus  they  should  be  made  to  bear,  in  the  eyes  nf  iIjl-  world, 
the  blaniL-  of  tliat  separation  which  was  pmbably  as  much 
due  to  011C  sitte  as  to  the  other,  and  still  more  to  e\ents 
and  processes  and  iiilliicnces  which  neitlier  was  responsible 
for  and  neither  conid  control. 

Oil  Wednesday,  May  22i\,  a  resolution  re(|iiestin^f  Hishop 
Andrew  to  resi^ni  was  offered  by  Alfred  GriHitli  ami  John 
Da^isnf  the  llaitimore  Conference.  If  Ilislinp  Andrew 
liad  been  left  to  himself,  his  prompt  resi^'natiun  would 
have  anticipated  and  superseded  this  resolution,  nr  any 
other  action  cif  the  conference  in  his  case.  At  Haltimore. 
on  his  way  to  ihe  conference,  he  had  learned  of  tlie  intense 
excilenieiit  caused  by  the  report  that  one  of  the  bishops 
of  the  Methodist  ICpiscopal  fliurch  was  a  shnch-.ldcr. 
Thereiip-ii.  "he  dlil   i 


■nil  for  the  lak*  of  ilini  church  I  am  rvsntvuil  in  iiiaininin  my  (Minliliin  nn'l 

■wail  the  iuui;.     (I  my  own  <liiir  invtl  I k'.   ihc  iiwcvlc<<l  <'\«il  mi  tlil« 

yrcen  vnrlh!  hiiw  jfUutly  uiiuUI  1  ii]h:iiiI  tliu  buluiicu  uf  my  tifv  in  your  lud' 
vty !    itui  wv  itiukt  Iruii  Uwl  and  i>l>vy  tiim. 

Jamkh  U.  Amikkw, 

The  action  of  the  Southern  delegates,  reftjrrcd  to  by 
ll    Bishop  Andrew,  is  as  loUows: 

I  WlnTi-n*  llMiuji  Amlfcw  has  iiipiificil  to  t)ie  ileleenU-i  of  the  cimfiTtnccii 

in   Ihc    sUv.l,..1,lM.g    M.,t.-.   a  imq..^.-   (,.  y\M  I..  iI.l-  it-:--:,A   .li.lri>-inB 

I     nri^iicjr  ui  iIil-  l>ri'l)>ri,'i>  (khii  llit  .Nurlli  aixl  rt->iiiii  hi>  >•»'».«  uf  liMiuji,  ami 

Iwiierao-s  in  a  invtlin;:  •>(  sniil  iU'k-|;Mi">  l-i  «>ii.I.1<t  tM--  liiiiUir,  iiIllt  vltinii 
jirayiT  ami  niuth  iltlilnriiliuii.  it  {i{T[>r:irs  In  ui  lli.il  liii  rLxl^iiiiliuii  uoiiM  iti- 
Hid  an  incunil.1t:  woun.l  «n  llii'  ulmli.'  S.xitli  iin.t  iniillnl'ly  1v:iil  In  >liiNi<M1 
In  tllv  t-|iur.h.  lluT.'f.>ri-  ui-  ilu  unnnlni<>u>ly  <.>n<.ur  hi  F.'.iiit.llii);  \Ul  1.i>UM|., 
I  l.y  all  his  lovu  fo,  ll,c  unity  i,t  lln.-  tluitJ..  «liitli  Iii^  tv.i(;ii,-li..,i  uill  vvrUiinly 
ji.-->]>anlifc,  iii'l  lo  alluiv  liiniivli  /or  any  eMii-i.lcr;itinii  di  ri^i(;ii. 

(Siencl)     1„  l'lt:Hi.K,  fA»r«,.«. 
1..  M.  lAK,  Sia-ihity. 
New  Vokk,  May  to,  i!<44. 

So  far  as  Hishop  Andrew  was  personalty  conccnicd,  if 
he  had  throii(;h  ignorance  or  mistaken  judgment  become 
the  occasion  of  trouble,  lie  was  willing  and  more  than  wilU 
ing  to  get  out  of  the  way ;  but  it  was  tuu  late.  Kcsigtin- 
tion  was  now  out  of  the  -question  and  ini])ossibIc.  Nor 
would  it  have  helped  matters,  if  he  had  insisted  on  rcsij^n- 
ing;  for,  although  it  mij^lit  liavc  been  a  teiii])orary  ]>aeifi- 
catiun  to  the  Northern  men,  it  would  ha\e  been  iiUcr- 
preted  by  the  South  as  enforced,  an<i  as  a  virtual  siirremlcr 
of  their  rights  under  the  law  and  discipline  of  the  church, 
and  they  wtuild  in  all  probability  have  seceded  in  a  body. 

Hilt  ihe  resiiliition  .isking  Hi'liop  Andrew  ti>  re-igii  was 
never  put  to  vote.  U  was  displaced,  on  llic  next  day  after 
its  projiosal,  by  a  substitute.  This,  it  was  believeil,  woiiltl 
be  less  ofTen-sivc  to  Hi>imp  Andrew  and  the  Southern  dele- 
gates than  the  resolution  asking  for  his  resit^natioti. 

The  substitute  was  offered  by  J,  IJ.  I'intey  and  J.  M. 
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WllKKKAN  the  ilUclplinc  of  our  church  foHiItU  the  doini;  Anything  calcu- 
lutcil  to  (lextroy  our  itinvrnnt  i;cnenil  MUiKTinlvmlciicy ;  undWilKKKAii  Hish(»|> 
Andrew  huM  liccoinc  coniuTtcd  with  Mhivvry  by  niiirringc  and  otherwise,  and 
thi^i  act  hiivinc  drnwn  after  it  eireunihttuiccH  which,  in  tlie  vktimution  of  the 
(lenernl  Conferencei  will  );reatly  enilmrraMi  the  exercise  of  hiii  ofTicc  ah  an 
itinerant  i^eneral  superintendent,  if  nt>t  in  Miiue  places  entirely  prevent  it ; 
therefore, 

/Cesoh't'tit  That  it  in  the  sense  of  this  General  Gmference  that  he  desist 
from  the  exercise  of  this  oflficc  so  long  as  this  iniiK\liinent  remains. 

(Signed)    J.  W.  Kixi.EY, 
J.  M.  Trimiii.e. 

It  was  upon  this  resolution  that  the  great  historic  de- 
bate of  1844.  took  place.  Mr.  Finlcy,  in  supportinj;  the 
resolution,  said : 

Thiii  resolution  does  not  im|KAch  the  character  of  Bishop  Andrew  in  any 
way ;  and  as  no  brother  here  would  deny  the  fact  that  he  had  liccome  con- 
nectcil  with  slavery,  the  resolution  is  predicated  un  the  principle  that  the  act 
has  brought  after  it  circumstances  which  would  impede  and  prevent  his  circu- 
lation as  an  itinerant  general  superintendent. 

What  d«»  we  re«|uest  of  Itishop  .Andrew  in  this  resolution?  We  do  not 
depose  him  ns  bishop;  we  imly  say  it  is  the  sense  of  this  (General  Conference 
that  he  onglit  to  cease  to  exercise  the  «ilViee  till  his  endiarrassuietit  ceases.  1 
do  not  wish  the  bishop  to  resign.  I  will  permit  no  man  on  the  llmir  to  say 
that  he  has  a  warmer  attachment  to  Ih'shop  An<lrew  than  1  have.  I  love 
him  as  a  C'liristian,  as  a  minister,  ami  as  a  bishop.  1  hope  the  (leneral 
Conference  will  give  him  a  little  time,  and  {KTliaps  he  will  by  ami  by  l>c  a1>Ie, 
consistently  with  his  interests  at  the  South,  to  free  himself  from  this  incubus 
of  slavery,  and  we  shall  have  him  with  us  again  as  our  l>eloved  bishop. 

The  situation  was  sinj^ularly  difficult.  Perhaps  no  more 
difficult  <|ucstion  ever  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Christian 
Church  embarrassed  an  ecclesiastical  body.  In  short,  it 
was  unmanaj^cable.  To  prevent  widespread  disaster  on 
one  side  or  the  other  there  was  but  one  solution,  and 
that  the  General  Conference  of  1S44  finally  reached.  The 
lonjj  and  exhaustive  debate  which  followed  upon  the  reso- 
lution of  Mr.  Finley.  developed  radical  difTercnces  of  view 
between  the  Northern  and  Southern  delegates  concerning 
fundamental  (piestions  of  church  polity  and  law,  in  partic- 


ular,  conceminif  the  consiittitioniil  jxiwcrs  of  the  Gcncml 
Confcruncc,  nmt  the  tenure  nf  iidlcu  of  the  hii^lirijM,  or, 
more  broadly,  the  relation  of  the  cpiHCojial  ullicc  to  the 
Ifovcrnment  of  I^j>i!icupal  Mctlnxlisiii.  And  the  differ- 
dices  of  view,  then  and  llicre  develoiicd,  continue  till  thin 
tlay.  for  the  must  part,  to  distinguish  the  Methodist  Kpis^ 
coiial  Church  and  tlie  Methodist  l-^piscopal  Church,  South, 
on  these  ((rent  (jnestions. 

Ihit  the  Um^  and  atilu  discussion  of  the  situation  had 
dcvehi])eil  no  solution  lliat  wouhl  be  satisfiictory  lo  both 
sides.  It  had  rather  dL-velopeil  luul  niiiltiplied  ilillicullies 
in  the  way  of  any  settlenienl  o(  the  i|uestiori.  tin  Thurs- 
day, May  30th,  Itishiip  llcddin^'  KiiKt,'ested  that  tlie  con- 
ference have  no  .iflerno<in  session,  in  ortier  to  allow  the 
btshogjs  to  consult  toj^ctlier  with  the  hope  that  they  mi[;ht 
be  able  to  "iiresent  smnc  plan  of  ndjustinj;  imr  present 
dilTiculties."  The  su^,'^;estion  was  received  willi  ^jencral  ami 
great  cordiijity.  Accordingly.  ""  '""rJday  momini;.  May 
31st,  the  bishops  presented  the  folKiwin);  communicalion : 

7>  tJtf  tifu/nil  i\<u/<i\ntf  of  Iht  M.  IL  t'Aur.*: 
KkvkkkMi  ami   i'y..\K   Hkktiikkn;   The  ttn<li'tiii|,-n«t  respectfully  uikI 

afiii.li.Ti;inly  ofliT  !■•  yiur  i;>liii  vrnisiiKrnli'iii  tlu-  riMili  'if  XUW  criMill^ilinii 
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Nlon  hy  tlic  un(U*rhi|>niil  !«  ilfcnuil  a  ncivcl  onis  tlivy  ihtkuiuIc  tlicnmdvcii 
timt  ibi'ir  Ju?«tiricutit»n,  in  the  view  tif  nil  cundid  an«l  |»c;u:c*l«iviii^  |htmmis, 
will  Ik!  ft»uiul  in  tlii'ir  Ktrtiui;  tlcnirv  tu  prevent  tli>iininn,  iinil  u>  pronuttc 
Imrniotiy  in  the  chureli. 

Very  reH|H.*ctfully  and  aflTcctionutely  »u)>niitte(1, 

JiisiiirA  Soui.K« 

Kl.lJAII    llKIHllNG, 

li.  Waugii, 
T.  A.  Morris. 

This  sutf^cstion  of  the  bishops  would  seem  a  timely, 
reasonable,  and  pacific  measure  to  adopt,  but  it  was  in 
vain.  Un  Saturday,  June  1st,  Hisho])  Ilcddin^  in  open 
conference  withdrew  his  name  from  the  ])a])er.  ]Iis  rea- 
sons for  so  doinj;  are  j^iven  by  the  Rev.  James  Porter  in 
an  article  in  the  "  Quarterly  Review  **  for  April,  1871 : 

AlMiIititinists  rc^^anlcd  this  hU(;[;estii»n  of  the  hishops  as  a  nioNt  nhirming 
measure.  Accor4linj;1y,  llie  (Ieli'(;ates  tif  the  New  Kn^land  conferences  were 
inuuetliately  calleil  to^ctlier,  an«I,  after  due  tklitieration,  unanimously  adoptt*«I 
a  pai>er  declaring,  in  sultstanee,  that  it  was  their  solemn  conv.'jtion  that  if 
lUshop  Andrew  shouhl  1»e  left  hy  the  conference  in  the  exercise  of  episcopal 
functions,  it  would  break  up  most  of  our  churches  in  New  l-'.nj^land;  and 
that  the  only  way  that  they  couhl  Ik.*  lH»lden  loj^ether  would  1>e  to  secede  in 
a  iHMly  and  invite  Jlishop  lleddin*;  to  presi<Ie  over  ihem.  The  proposition 
was  ajjreed  in  hy  some  of  «»ur  most  distinj»uished  laymen  who  were  pre>ent, 
and  a  committee  of  two  was  ap))ointe«l  to  communicate  this  action  to  Itisliop 
lletMin^;.  <  Mi  June  1st  the  hishop  was  fully  infornuMt  of  the  af(»resaid  action. 
lie  then  puMicly  witlulrew  his  name  from  the  paper  which  lie  and  the  other 
|li^hops  had  signed. t 

Thus  it  appears  that  if  Kishop  Andrew  were  left  in  the 
exercise  of  his  episcopal  functions,  even  thouj;h  assij,Micd 
to  work  in  the  South,  the  churches  in  New  ICnj^land  would 
j;o  to  pieces;  while,  if  he  should  he  in  any  way  in<deslcd, 
the  church  in  the  South  would  ^^o  to  pieces.  However, 
the  address  and  reconunendation  of  the  bishops  was,  by 
vote  of  the  conference,  laid  on  the  table.  The  substitute 
of  Messrs.  I^'inley  and  Trimble  was  then  put,  and  was  car- 
ried by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  ten  to  sixty- eight. 

'  .See  Mallack,  p.  1 72. 
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After  this  action.  Dr.  Lovick  I'iercc,  of  Georgia,  gave 
notice  that  a  protest  woiiKI  be  prcscntci]  by  the  minority 
on  this  vote  at  a^  early  :t  day  as  practicable,  to  be  eittured 
on  the  journal  of  the  conference. 

The  Iant'n.t(;e  of  the  resoliiliun  concerning;  Itisliiip  An- 
drew was  such  that  it  init;ht  be  eonstriied  as  only  advisory, 
and  so  pDssibly  would  luive  been  eonslriied  ;  but  that  ques- 
tion was  pnt  to  the  lest,  and  that  l)os^iblu  constriictiim  of 
the  resoUilion  was  elTecliially  e.\chided  by  the  action  uf  the 

I  conference  on  the  next  day  after  the  rc-^uliilion  was  adujitetl. 

II  Messrs.  Slicer  and  Sar^ivnl  ullLTcd  the  following;: 

K.>.-h,'.L  -WvA  il  i.  III.'  ..MM-  r,fil.i,(;a.rMH-|i.i(.ru.i-i'lliiil(ln-v..|i,M.( 
Sjlunhiy  l^i.l   ii>  II...'  .:>•■;  nf  lli-lK.|.  Anar.u'  t..'  ulJitsKhk)  »-.  mlvi^.r^  only, 

nnilm.iiii  il.i- lii;lii '>f  ^i  iii.li.M  uliilIhI.':  ni„l  \\va  \W  r.unl  .llvi-.^iiiui.  ,.f 
ltk>lH<|i  AnlrcHX  iMM-  1i'  lK.^ttH.>lv.l  unlil  thv  (iaiiTal  Cuiik'rvnic-  a  1K4K, 
in  DHiruriiii'ly  willi  llii:  >ut;);c->liiiii  iif  \\vi  UMiii|is.l 

Itiit  this  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table. 

\'.\'*in\»  u-ere  now  sliapin^;  themselves  toward  the  end. 
It  was  not  to  be  cx]>ecte<l  that  thin(;s  »hould  remain  in 
this  contlition ;  nor  <ltd  they.  Nothing;,  so  far,  was  settled. 
Kverythinjf  wiis  exactly  unsettled.  The  refusal  of  the 
majority  to  construe  the  I-inley  resolution  as  advisory  left 
the  minority  to  interpret  it  as  mandatory,  and  this  was 
to  them  even  a  j{raver  action  than  the  (trJKinal  resnhition 
rcfjncstin^;  Iiishi>p  Andrew  to  resiffii — in  tlicir  judj^rnent 
it  was  a  virtual  sti^pensinn  of  him,  and  that  willniiii  due 
form  of  law  and  i>rcici-ss  of  trial,  TIhls  lliey  knew  it 
wijuld  be  interpreted  by  tile  mass  of  the  tlmrtli-niLiiilKT- 
sliip  in  the  Soutli.  and  they  knew  th.it  wholesale  ilisalTec- 
lion  and  secession  would  follow.  They  fell  in  duly  bound 
to  express  iheir  conv(cli<nis  and  nii^j;! vine's,  to  L-nlcr  some 
protest,  and  to  m.ike  some  effort  to  stand  for  and  defend 
the  church  in  the  South,  in  onler  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
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its  demoralization  and  disintc(;ration.  And  will  any  fair- 
minded  man  say  that  they  did  wrong  and  were  to  blame 
for  so  doini(? 

In  their  Protest  they  say : 

Wc  protcnit  against  tlic  recent  act  of  a  majority  of  this  CScncrnI  Conference 
as  an  attempt  to  estahli.sli  a  dangerous  precedent  suliversive  of  tlie  uni«in 
ontl  stability  of  the  MethtMlist  Mpiscopal  Church,  and  esiiecially  i\s  placing  in 
jeopardy  the  general  superintendency  of  the  church  by  subjecting  any  bishttp 
at  any  lime  to  the  will  and  caprice  of  a  majority  of  the  (General  Conference, 
not  only  withtuit  law,  but  in  defiance  uf  the  restraints  and  provi^^ions  of  law. 
Wc  protest  iigainst  the  act  U'causc  \i'c  recognixc  in  this  (ieiieral  Conference 
no  right,  power,  ur  authorily  to  suspend  or  de|M>sc  a  bislmp  of  the  cliiirih 
willioui  formal  presentation  «)f  a  charge  or  cliarge«(  alleging  that  the  biNhop 
to  lie  tkalt  with  has  Inren  guilty  of  the  violation  of  some  law,  and  als<i  npon 
conviction  of  such  charge  after  due  form  of  trial.  We  pmtest  against  the 
act  in  ((uestitm  as  a  violation  <if  the  fundamental  law  usually  known  as  tlie 
Conipromise  Law  of  the  church  on  the  subject  of  slavery — the  only  law  w huh 
can  lie  brought  to  Itezir  upon  the  c:ise  of  Hishop  Andrew,  and  the  a.sserti«»n 
and  maintenance  «>f  which,  until  it  is  constitutionally  revoked,  is  guaranteed 
by  the  honor  and  goixl  faith  of  this  btnly  as  the  represent ati«e  assoinbly 
of  the  thirty-three  Annual  Conferences  known  as  contracting  parties  in  the 
prenn'ses.  It  is  assumed,  and  the  assumption  acted  upon,  that  expediency 
may  have  juristlictitui  even  in  the  presence  of  law,  the  law,  too,  l»ciMg  s|K-ci:d, 
and  covering  the  case  in  terms.  Had  Hishop  Andrew  been  suspcitded 
according  to  law  after  due  form  of  trial,  we  would  have  submitted  without 
remonstrance,  as  the  friends  of  law  and  order.  The  minority  are  aware  that 
it  is  afTirmed  by  s(»me  of  the  majority,  though  denied  by  others,  that  the  reso. 
lution  censuring  and  virtually  suspending  liisliop  Andrew,  as  undi-rstornl 
by  the  nn'nority,  is  mere  matter  t>f  advice  or  recounnendation ;  but  the  nature 
of  the  rcsnlutitm,  by  fair  and  necessary  construction,  is  impemtive  an«l  man- 
datory in  form,  and  conveys  the  idea  plainly  that  it  is  tlie  judgment  and  will  of 
the  conference  that  llishop  Andrew  shall  cease  to  exenise  the  «»lVue  of  bislmp 
until  he  shall  cease  to  be  the  owner  of  slaves.  A  niohon,  tiMi,  to  deilare  the 
resolution  advisory  was  promptly  rejected  by  the  majority,  anil  in  view  of  all 
these  faits  and  the  entire  proceedings  in  the  case,  we  have  been  coinpilleil 
to  consider  the  resolution  as  a  mandatory  ju«lgmeMt  to  the  ciTect  that  liisliop 
Andrew  <lesist  from  the  exercise  of  his  episcopal  functions.  We  can  never 
Consent,  while  we  have  a  plain  law  obviously  covering  an  assuiiieil  olTeiise, 
that  the  olTense  shall  be  taken,  under  plea  of  conscience  and  principle,  «»ul 
of  the  hands  of  the  law,  and  be  re-subjecteil  to  the  contlictiiig  «)pinions  :md 
passions  which  originally  lc<l  to  a  resort  to  law,  as  the  only  safe  standard  of 
judgment.  We  do  not  understand  Imw  conscience  and  principle  can  attaih 
grave  blame  to  action  not  disap[)rovcd  by  the  luw->c^prcss  law,  to4»,  made 
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n  iiiajoriiy  n(  tlic  Gcnernt  Conference,  wiitiout  the  re&lraints  or  protectiun 

1.1  law.l 

On  the  aflcrnoun  of  Wednesday,  June  Stii,  the  South- 
ern dclc^'atcs  presented  the  fullowinj^  dcclaralion.  with  the 
purpose  of  eliciting;  conference  action  in  tlic  premises; 

,U.i,.     :..l,.    1..  ■.■:.:;<  ■■i.iirri,....    ..<    [!■■     \[l-;,  .■■!.:    1  10. c.pjial  Church  tliat 

t!i.  ■■■■■!iiii)n  in  a  porlion  o( 

il,.  ■■      ■      ■  ■■  .     .    ■    ,    ii,   I kncrnlO-nffrenrt". 

;iii.;.-,    .    .:!^  !■■■    ..I-,-'..    .'   i.i'.i. ..■■.■.-     .■,.:-.ii!    l:!-li..i>  Amln'w,  wliieh 


On  ni^tinii  of  Dr.  Cli.nrles  ICIliott  this  "  Oeclaratinn  "  was 
referred  tn  ;i  euinniitlee  of  nine,  amoiiff  whom  were  Robert 
I'aiiie,  N'iiihi'in  Hand's.  I,.  I„  llaniline,  William  Winaiis,  and 
James  I'orier.     This  eonnniUee  was  tiistntcied  by  the  c<m- 
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Confcrmcn  in  the  i>lAvv1iolilin|;  Slam,  rp|in.-hcnline  that,  for  varloui  reuniw 
rnuiiieralnl,  ihu  ul>jci.-t«  anil  i>ar[Ni>vx  i>(  lliu  Cliri^linn  niiiiUlry  Hmt  church 
ur^niialiini  ouinot  lie  «ua:e<>i> fully  sccunijiliiihed  lijr  ihciii  unilvr  tlic  jnrUilk- 
liim  uf  thU  Ucncral  CMifervncc  ok  now  cun&tilulcil ;  and 

WiiKKKAS,  in  the  event  vX  a  ti-|uiraliun,  a  cnnlinevn;]'  to  wliti'h  Ihe  dcvls' 
ritiim  asLi  aiicnlion  oi  niK  tni|>rulmlilc,  we  i'>tecni  it  the  duty  u(  iliis  UcniT*] 
I'mifcrencc  lu  invel  ilic  ciiii-ri;i:ni'y  uilli  CliFistion  kindness  ind  the  Kirivlcst 
■.i|uity:  thcTcfme, 

AViii/fvi/,  l>y  llw  (li'logntci  ul  the  kcverol  Annual  Cunrercnci's  in  Ucnvra) 
OmfcrtiKt:  a.sLnil.lt.-.1, 

i>i.  1'luii  kli>>util  ilic  di*U-|;aU'ii  Truni  ihe  cunrercncti  in  the  i-lnveliiililini; 
Mntn  find  it  iivn-ninry  t'l  Unite  in  a  ilislilKt  ervleKinhlienl  eiinneetiim,  lliu 
lidluiting  mil-  khnll  In:  iilisiTvid  with  rv|;nrd  t»  the  Nwlhern  Imundtiry  iif 
.  »U(.'li  ciinnmiiin:  All  llio  sneiLtin,  ^tulinns  und  uinlerenecH  mllierin^  lu  llie 
churvh  in  lliv  Siiulh,  l>y  a  v.'Il-  uF  a  mujurity  ■>(  tliv  nivuilicn  u(  unil  Mivktlen, 
kluliiiii'-,  mi'l  (iiiiFiTuiii.'i-^,  kli.itl  remain  iiinliT  the  uniuoletted  paKtnral  care 
til  ihe  S..ii[hirn  niutih;  nr><l  thi-  ii>iiii>KTs  <.(  tliu  MelhMliNi  IvjiIhCoImI 
Cliurji  shall  in  n'lHi'C  niuiiij>(  l<>  i>ri:;iiil/v  thurLlii-s  iir  Kttcivlit".  uilhin  llie 
liniiuiiF  tliL' Chunli,  S<iulh,  wit  sti.-itl  tiny  ntt>.-iii|il  tu  eiecciic  any  jiaitiiral 
uttT»ii;lit  ihiTiiii;  it  Uini;  utwtiT^ti«j.l  ili.il  Mif  niini-,lry  o(  thcKimlh  rtcipro. 
eiilty  utniTvi-  the  f-niiie  ruk-  in  tt-hiinn  ti>  si:iu<niN,  siKiLlii'ii,  and  irHifvnitccs 
BillierinK,  liy  V"le  \A  n  majurily,  l>i  llie  MvllnHlisl  l-lpisciipnl  Churth;  [iro- 
viiliil  niMi  tliut  tliii  rule  nhall  Di>|>ly  i>n)y  In  KiH-itiieh,  stiiiinns,  im'l  ciiider- 
rrKCH  I'lrikrini;  im  llie  line  of  divihlim,  ami  mil  In  interinr  <'l>!iri:rs,  « liich 
hhall  m  all  vk^k*  Ik  k-fl  In  the  corcot  thm  ehunh  KJlliln  mIiom:  tiiriiory  they 
on:  hiliuleiL 

3iL  'lltM  iitiniNler>,  local  anil  iravelini;,  of  every  |;raile  and  n^vx  in  iTic 
Mcthnlist  l*'|ivieii|iiil  Cliureh,  may,  as  Ihcy  )>rv(cr,  remain  in  that  iliuri'li,  ur, 
willioul  I'laiiie,  atlJih  t1i(.'i>iM.'lvt.'<.  I'l  llii:  Cliurth.  South. 

.Vl.   A\uJ:,.i,  \.y  thf  .UUnati.-^  ..r  all  tl.i.-  Aiiiiusl  Cnftrcnrfs  in  tliiiiTal 
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cliurch-memlicni,  or  citixcnA  within  itn  Imanilarict,  with  authority  to  collect 
the  kamc  for  the  sole  use  of  the  Southern  Church,  ami  that  said  a|*eiUi»  also 
ctinvey  to  the  aforesaid  ogent  or  ap|x>intce  of  the  South  all  the  real  estate, 
and  a.>si(;n  to  him  all  the  pro|K*rty,  including  presses,  stuck,  and  all  ri(;ht 
nntl  interest  connected  with  the  printini;  establishment!!  at  Charleston, 
kiilimoml,  and  Nashville,  which  now  lielong  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

5th.  That  when  the  Annual  Conferences  shall  have  approved  the  aforesaid 
clinn{;e  in  the  Sixth  Restrictive  Rule,  there  shall  l)e  transferretl  to  the  alntve 
a|;cnt  of  the  Southern  Church  so  much  of  the  capital  xind  prtxluce  of  the 
Methodist  IhMik  C*«>ncern  as  will,  with  notes,  InniU  accounts,  presses,  etc., 
mentione«l  in  the  last  resolution,  Usir  the  same  proiMirtion  to  the  whole 
property  of  said  Concern  that  the  travrliuK  preachers  in  the  Southern  Church 
shuil  Iicar  to  all  traveling;;  ministers  of  the  MethcNlist  Mpiscupal  Church;  the 
divi>i«in  to  lie  made  on  the  liasis  of  the  nundnrr  of  traveling  preachers  in  the 
forthc«>iiiing  minutes. 

fnh.  That  the  alnive  transfer  shall  Im!  in  the  form  of  annual  payments  of 
$2500  per  annum,  and  siK'cifically  in  stfak  of  the  B(M>k  Concern,  and  in 
Soutliem  notes  and  accounts  due  the  cstaMislunent,  and  accruing  after  the 
fir^t  trauNfer  mentioned  al>ove;  and  until  all  the  payments  nrc  made  the 
Southern  Church  shall  share  in  all  the  net  prolits  of  the  HiHik  Concern,  in 
the  pro|M)rtion  that  the  amount  ilue  them,  or  in  arrears,  licars  to  nil  the 
pr(»j»erty  of  the  C<»ncern. 

•th.  'J'liat ''  Ik!  and  they  are  hereby  ap|><»inte<l  ctMinni^sioners  to  act  in 

concert  with  the  same  nundnT  of  commissioners  ap|Hiinted  by  the  Southern 
organization  (should  one  l)C  formed)  to  estimate  llie  amount  which  will  fall 
due  to  tlie  South  by  the  precc*<Iing  rule,  and  to  have  full  |Ni\vers  to  carry  into 
effeil  the  whole  arrangements  pn»pose»l  with  regard  to  the  division  of  prop- 
erty, should  the  separation  take  place.  And  if  by  any  means  a  vacancy 
(K'curs  in  this  Hoard  of  Conniiissioners,  the  Ihiok  Connnittee  at  New  York 
shall  fill  sai«l  vacancy. 

Hill,  That  whenever  any  agents  of  the  S<nithern  Church  are  cIoiIumI  with 
legal  authority  or  corporate  power  to  act  in  the  premises,  the  agents  at  New 
Vork  are  hereby  aulhorl/ed  ami  <lirccte«l  to  act  in  ctmcerl  with  s.ud  Southern 
agents,  so  «s  lo  give  the  provisions  of  these  resoluliouH  a  legally  biniling 
f«  »rce. 

9tli.  That  all  the  pro|KTty  of  the  Metlnwlist  ICpiscopal  Church  in  njcciing- 
houses,  parsiinages,  colleges,  schools,  conference  funds,  cemeteries,  and  of 
every  kind  within  the  limits  of  the  Southern  orgatii/alion,  shall  l»e  forever 
free  from  any  claim  set  up  on  the  part  of  the  Melho<li>i  I'.piscopal  Church, 
so  far  as  this  resolulioiv  can  be  of  force  in  the  premises. 

loth.  That  the  church  so  formed  in  the  South  shall  have  a  connnon  pr«>]> 
erly  in  all  the  copyrights  in  possession  i»f  the  Hook  Concern  at  New  York 
and  Cincinnati,  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  by  the  commissiuncrs. 
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ifes&hed^  That  the  biKhopt  lie  respectfully  rcqucHtc<l  to  lay  that  part  of 

this  n*|M)rt  requiring  the  action  of  the  Annual  Cunfcrcnccx  )K:fure  tlicni  as 

ikuon  as  poksihie,  l»c|pnning  with  the  New  York  Confcrcncx'. 

RuUKRT  Taink,  CAiu'rtMtiN, 
New  Vork,  June  7,  1844.1 


Dr.  Elliott  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report.    He  said : 
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u  fitting  conclusion  to  the  fifteenth  General  Conference  of 
United  ICpiscopal  Methodism,  and  the  last. 

hVoni  this  history  it  will,  we  think,  be  evident  to  the 
candid  rc«ider  that  the  Southern  delegates  in  1844  did 
not  contend  for  slavery.  They  contended  for  a  separate 
ecclesiastical  orj^anization,  in  order  that,  secure  from  the 
continual  agitation  of  the  slavery  question,  they  mi^ht, 
without  interfering  with  est.nhlished  civil  institutions  and 
rclati<Mis,  have  the  opportunity  and  privile(;e  of  {^ivinj^  the 
l^ospcl  to  the  shive-owners  of  the  South  and  their  slaves; 
for  whatever  excluded  iheni  from  the  former  excluded 
them  also  fnun  the  latter.  •'  It  was  not  for  slavery,  but 
for  the  privilei^e  of  savin((  the  .slave,  that  our  fathers 
chielly  contended,"  saiil  liishop  Galloway,  the  fraternal 
delej^ate  to  the  British  Conference  in  1892.  They  could 
not  chanj^'e  the  situation.  TIkv  had  to  take  it  as  they 
found  it,  and  deal  with  it  as  liest  they  could.  They  hon- 
estly thou||ht  that  they  could  best  succeed  in  reaching 
both  slave-owners  ami  slaves  by  ^ivinj(  them  the  gospel 
as  they  were,  without  in  the  least  interferinj^  with  their 
civil  relations,  firmly  established,  .is  these  were,  throuj^h 
lon^  years  of  usa^(c,  sanctioned  by  the  very  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  [guarded  by  the  most  ri^id  State 
laws.  Nay,  they  believed  that  they  inuld  reach  then)  /// 
HO  other  XkU\v;  but  that  if  they  mulertook  to  abolish  these 
relations,  «»r  seiiiMisly  l<»  interfere  with  thiin,  tl)ey  would 
elTectually  shut  themselvi?s  out  from  all  access  to  the 
slaves  or  their  owners.  May  they  not  have  refrained 
frou)  such  revolutionary  efforts  in  the  spirit  of  .St.  Tanl, 
who.  we  are  told,  made  no  interference  with  slaverv  in  his 
dav  and  titne,  because  he  knew  it  would  arrav  soeietv  and 

•  •  • 

the  W(mUI  against  his  ^t>spi*I  and  tloom  it  to  defeat  and 
failure?  At  least,  so  tliouj^ht  and  said  the  Southern  iKle- 
^;ates  at  the  General  Ci>nferenre  of  J 844.      They  saw  and 
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felt  and  acknowledfrcd  the  evil  and  curse  of  slavery.  For 
example,  Dr.  Smith,  of  Virginia,  said  in  the  debate  on  the 
Hardiiifj  case: 

I  Knf  Nlavvry  !«  on  evil,  liccantc  I  feci  it  to  Iw  on  evil.  Ami  «hi>  canmif 
Mjr  tlK  sniiM:  Ihat  liiu  trml  the  tail  of  (hi;  Suuth?  It  iit  an  i-vit.  11ic  l)U- 
cijiline  ilnrt-ircs  Ihi:  irulh  when  il  uiy<t,  "  We  arc  u  tnut;li  u  ever  imivlncrtl 
(•(  tlie  t^eiii  fvil  o[  tluvirry."  Ves,  wo  say  thai  ilavery  in  an  evil,  nnil  ilial 
NiutliL-m  ]h:u]<Ic  Lnuw  and  (eel  il  lo  Ik:  an  till.  M'lio  linown  liinv  the  (,hne 
pinehc*  liut  he  uhii  wcarii  it?  Ami  uho  mnrc  iTi.in  wc  whn  have  Uvn 
cimipcllcil  (o  Kulmiil  la  it  tn  the  )ir(.".cnt  moment?  Sn  vutvVj  iliil  we  in  Vir- 
ginia fu'l  (he  eviU  iif  i>lavi-ry  ami  i;riian  umlir  tlii'iii,  lluil,  finni  the  iltlmtni 
in  lK.li  in  (lie  Vif);iniu  I.c|{i>Ui(urt!  uimI  tliv  |v>|iulnr  >.en(linint,  vii]<re>se<l  l>y 
)iul)<it  ami  \nK>.'.,  nu  ihiulu  wao  vnU'rlaimuI  Ih.il  Ihc  Sla(c  huh  dIkiuI  In  ar|i>j>t 
immeiljate  nieoMirM  for  id  |,Tni1uul  catir|i!ilicm.' 

These  sciitiments  of  Dr.  Smith  were  heartily  responded 
lo  by  the  dclejjatcs  from  the  South.^ 
Me  went  on  to  say: 

On  the  iilhcr  h.iml,  I  shnulil  ony  dial  uhilv  ihv  nisi:l|>linv  ile|<rc(aii"-  (he 
evil  III  >tBviTy,  it  Ti'iuirv  (lit  meiiilicri  nf  thv  church  williin  ihe  slave  Sl.-itn 
lo  coafumi  ihcir  octiun  to  the  taws  o(  ihutc  Slates  in  which  ibry  live. 

Dr.  Mcl'errin,  another  of  the  Southern  leaders,  said : 

I  never  Imnghl  or  Mild  a  «lave,  Imt  ihme  which  I  hail  were  f.iniily  scr- 
VMtK.  I  hail  (rcatcil  them  humanety,  anit  never  in(en<lcil  lo  uroni;  iliein  in 
■nv  sense.  In  my  litarl  I  U'li.vcl  slavery  l.>  I*  an  evil— more  .if  an  c»il  I'l 
the  master  than  to  tlie  slate— l<u(  uncU'r  tin.-  dnunislaiices,  ami  in  tii'w  ..I 
what  the  ItiMi'  saiil,  1  <li.1  n<.(  l-elic'Ve  >t  1<>  l-ca  siii/.r  j<-,) 

Thus,  tlicii,  it  was  not  for  slavery  that  they  cunlentled, 
bnt  for  security  from  molestation  in  preacliiiin  the  gospel 
to  slave-owners  and  to  slaves  without  ninniiij;  the  risk  of 
bcinj;  denied  access  to  both  classes  by  interferinj;  with 
existing,'  inslilutions  and  civil  relations.  At  least,  so  it 
appears  from  the  proceedings  and  debates  of  1844. 

But    it   was  not    for   this  alone   that   they   contended. 
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They  contcndetl  also  for  the  authority  of  law,  for  the 
KiTictily  o(  tlic  Constitution,  and  for  the  sacredncss  of  the 
rii^hls  of  ministers  under  the  Constitution  and  the  law,  as 
the  extracts  previously  quoted  from  the  Protest  show. 
(See  pnfic  2/  IT.)  And  yet  this  is  not  intended  on  the 
part  c)f  this  writer  to  imply  any  criticism  of  the  action  of 
the  iniijiirity  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew.  In  the  first 
place,  he  toniniilted  an  error  in  becominf;  connected  with 
slavery.  Nut  that  he  olTcndcd  a},'ainst  the  written  law, 
but  at;ainsi  ihc  unwritten,  hit^licr  law  of  charity,  which 
seeketh  imt  her  own.  which  surrenders  her  ri^jhts  rather 
than  be  a  stuniblinj; -block  in  the  way  of  l)thers.  Ihit, 
having;  become  entangled  with  slavery,  it  became  abso- 
liihly  ii,\i-si,iiy  for  the  Gener.'il  Conference  to  take  some 
actinii,  and  sunie  immediate  action  in  his  case,  in  order  to 
s.ne  larj^e  portions  <'f  the  church  in  the  North  from  dis- 
airecti.m  ami  scce^^Hnn.  and  ],erh.-ips  ruin.  In  the  secoud 
jilaui',  they  believed  that  they  were  aeliti^  in  uceonlante 
with  the  Cnn>titntioii,  -.y-^  their  Mieeches  durinjj  tlie  deh.ile 
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of  the  missionaries  uf  tlic  llritisli  Wesleyan  Conference  ex- 
tended over  the  same  territory  in  the  provinces  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada.  Ilcnce  there  were  fruqufnt  colli- 
sions and  much  friction.  In  iSjo,  on  account  of  many 
and  urgent  memorials  received  from  ihe  Canadian  socie- 
ties, the  General  Conference  empowered  the  bishops  "to 
nc}|utiate  with  llie  Itritisli  Conference  res]ieclinn  Lower 
Canada  in  the  way  and  niatnier  tliey  sliull  see  fit,"  ajid,  if 
possible,  to  send  a  delej^atc  to  l'jii,'ian<i  for  the  pnriK)se. 
The  Kev.  John  ICmury  was  appointed,  and  in  their  letter 
of  olTieial  inslniclions  to  him  tlie  bishops  say: 


„f  .,|.i. 


.  1,y  « 


Mr.  Kmory  succeeded  in  elTectin);  thin  nrmn^^emenl  with 
the  llritish  Conference,  and  aceordin}{ly  ltislio|i  McKen- 
dree  addressed  to  the  jirivate  and  ollieial  members  in 
I^wer  Canada  a  circnlar  letter,  dated  October  |6,  1K20: 


1-  in  <l,.-l'n"'. 
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and  the  bishops  empowered  Mr.  Emory,  and  Mr.  Emory 
contracted  with  the  Kritish  Conference  to  surrender  to 
tliat  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  a  portion  of  the  membership 
of  the  Methodist  ICpiscopal  Church,  and  the  contract  was 
faithfully  executed.  (Sec  Dr.  Tigcrt's  "Constitutional 
IlisUiry  of  American  Methodism.") 

This  was  arranj^cd  for  and  consummated  lon^^  before 
ihu  theory  of  a  **  compact  '*  between  the  Methodists  of 
Canada  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  invented. 
That  theory  was  hit  ujhmi  to  obviate  a  difliculty  which  oc- 
curred to  the  dc'lcj^ales  of  the  General  Conference  of  1828 ; 
hut  in  1820  the  ditliculty  had  not  been  thought  of. 

It  did  not  occur  to  jiishop  McKcUilree  that  there  was 
tiny  violation  or  disregard  of  the  constitution  in  the  action 
of  the  General  Conference  of  1820  in  setting  «)fr  the  charges 
«)f  Lower  Canada  and  surrendering  them  to  another  an<l  a 
foreign  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  though  it  was  done  with- 
out their  request,  without  their  consent,  without  even  con- 
sulting them.  Indeed  Bishop  McKendrce  was  the  chief 
agent  in  effecting  the  arrangement.  And  no  m.in  in  the 
history  of  American  Methodism  understood  the  constitution 
of  the  church  and  the  powers  of  the  General  Conference 
better  than  William  McKendree.  or  was  more  conscien- 
tiously and  consistently  jealous  than  he  of  any  usurpation 
<»f  the  one  or  infraction  of  the  other. 


::iss  t-"--*  vBi^js: 


CHAPTER  III. 


THB  ORGANIZATION  OF  TUB  METHODIST  EPI8C0P/ 

CHURCH,  SOUTH. 

The  General  Conference  had  made  provlHion  for 
separation  of  the  Southern  conferences  and  their  erect 
into  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  connection,  on  condition  t 
those  conferences  should  find  a  severance  of  their  jurisc 
tional  connection  with  the  Mcthcxlist  Episcopal  Chu 
necessary.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  view  of  the  Soutlv 
conferences  on  the  necessity  of  separation,  t^ie  dclej^a 
of  those  conferences  thought  it  adviscible  to  meet  toget 
before  leaving  New  York,  and  hold  a  consultation, 
order  to  promote  uniformity  of  action  in  the  premi 
they  submitted  to  the  conferences  a  plan  for  procur; 
the  judgment  of  the  church  in  the  slnveholding  States 
to  the  necessity  of  organizing  a  Southern  division  of 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  s 
the  best  way  of  effecting  such  an  organization  should 
be  deemed  necessary.  That  plan  was  to  hold  a  conv< 
tion  at  Louisville,  Ky:,  beginning  M.ny- 1,  1845,  and  co 
posed  of  delegates  from  the  Southern  conferences  in 
ratio  of  one  for  every  eleven  members.  These  conf 
ences  were  to  instruct  their  delegates  to  the  propo: 
convention  on  the  points  on  which  action  was  conte 
plated,  conforming  their  instructions,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the  membership  within  tli 
several  conference  bounds.     They  also  issued  an  addr 


,IDDfiESS  OF  THE  SQVTIIEKX  DE/.EGA  TES.         ^q 

"  conveying  authentic  information  o(  the  provisional  I'lan 
of  SepariUion,  under  which  relitf  in  a  rej^ular  way  could 
be  obtained  from  the  Nortlicrn  jurisdiction,  if  they  judged, 
it  necessary."     They  counseled  moderation  and  forbear-  i 
nncc.    They  declared  that  the  separation  proposed  was  not  ' 
Kchisin,  as  Dr.  ICUiott  also  had  said  in  his  speech  advo- 
caiini,'  the  plan.     They  declared  that  they  "  have  clung  to 
tile  clii.Ti--lied  uniiy  of  the  church  with  a  firmness  uf  pur- 
pusc  and  a  force  iif  feeling  which  iu'lhing  hut  inviiicil)lu 
ML'cessity  coidd  subdue.     If.  however,  mmiirial  niii[y  must 
coexist  with  unceasing  strife  and  alienated  feeling,  what  is 
likt:ly  to  be  gained  by  its  perpetuation  ?     DisposctI,  how-  , 
ever,  to  defer  to  the  judgment  of  the  church,  we  leave  this  ' 
snhjcct  with  you.     The  plan  docs  not  decide  that  division   i 
sh;ill  lake  place,  but  simply  provides  that  it  may,  if  it  he 
fiuind   necessary.     Of   this  necessity  yon  are  to  be  the 
judges  after  a  careful  survey  ami  comparison  of  all  the 
reasons  for  and  against   it.     Our   first  and   most   direct 
object  has  been  to  bring  it  fully  before  yon,  and,  giving 


4>  Tlmt  unlcu  we  riin  l«  urorcil  iIibI  iIic  Tighlii  of  nor  miniilry  ami 
mcmlierihip  ran  be  cflctiually  iccurcil  acvorilmi;  in  itie  I>i>ci|>lmc  ogainM 
faiure  acgmiiiunk,  anil  re|t«riilion  lie  mwle  for  |ia»l  injury,  hc  sh>11  ilMm 
ihf  CDnlvii>|<lul>.tl  ilii'Uion  pnavoiilalile. 

J.  Tlial  UL-  BjiprDVC  llie  cnorne  ril  nur  ili'li-galci  in  Ihc  Inle  General  Cnn> 
[enini!,  anit  tvnilur  tlwni  uur  itianki  tor  llitir  faitliful  anil  in(Ii.'|K.'ncleiil  Uii- 
*    charip:  ul  iluiji  in  a  irying  crisU. 

I  6.  llml  wi'  rc<|icti fully  inviiu  Ihc  lushupi  of  llw  MvlTiixliht  K|ii>cii|ia) 
Churi:h  «)■■■  iiuiy  fi-vl  dliipuccd  In  do  >o,  In  Ih:  in  atlunilancv  al  tlii'  conk'iii- 

7.  Thai  wi-  o|i]iiiinl  Friiby  prco-'ilini;  llii-  ilnjr  fur  ilic  iiiii'iln);  of  ilic  iiin< 
vt'iilliin,  at  a  iloy  ■>(  fa'-linu  ami  jirnycr  for  tlic  lik'tKlnj;  of  Aliiii(;1ily  (ioil  on 
lliv  ■ail]  Liin  ten  lion. 

'  Kusulutiuns  to  iIil-  wme  cfTcct,  and  covcrint,'  the  same 
ground,  wen  passed  at  ihc  sessions  of  tlic  Missouri,  Hol- 
ston,  Tennessee,  Muiii|>his,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Virginia, 
North  Ciin.liiia.  S.uith  Carolina,  Geort.na.  l-l<.riil,i,  'I'exas, 
Alabama,  and  Inilian  Mission  conferences.  Tin:  resolii- 
linns  passed  by  some  of  tiiese  conferences  concernint;  llic 
iiiicoi)i]iltoii,-il  ]}ece.ssil)-  0/  .separation  tvere  miicii  sIron;{er 
than  lliose  of  the  Kentucky  Conference,  hut  in  other  re- 
s|>ec(s  they  were  very  similar.  Great  unanimity  jirevailed 
in  respect  to  nil  the  points  touched  u|Km  in  the  fore^^oini; 
resiihitiiins.  In<lee<I,  it  has  been  s:iid  by  <me  who  took 
]>art  in  those  proceeilintis,  and  who  wiili  wiilc  opportu- 
nities madu  a  slmly  i.f  ihis  wjiolt;  hisL.ry.  that  "  lliose  who 
will  lake  the  trouble  to  read  the  lUterances  of  ilii.>e  ci>n- 
fereiices  will  Tnul  that  llio  history  of  the  world  dnt-s  nut 
offer  a  parallel  to  the  iinantinity  of  sentiment,  thought, 
and  jinrposi;  which  Ihty  exhibited  on  a  siihji^ct  of  such 
momentous  importance,  ^heir  course  was  taken  rekicl- 
anlly.  sadly,  but  firmly,  and  fnr  the  {,dory  of  Cod." ' 

The  meetint,'  of  the  delegates  from  the  Southern  con- 
fcnmces  in  convention  al  Louisville,  in  May,  1X4S,  was 
looked  to  with  j^real  and  general  inleri'st.      It  is  saiti  that 


run  WVISVIU.F.  coxvkxtjos: 

hundreds  of  ministers  and  members  attended  the  con- 
vention to  witness  the  protjress  and  result  of  its  dulib- 
eratiuns,  and  the  entire  church.  North  and  South,  awaited' 
with  pjiiiifiil  solicitude  the  final  issue. 

There  were  between  nincty-fivo  and  a  hundred  dele- 
Kates  in  attendance  from  the  CnnferencfS  enumerated 
above.  Hishojjs  Sonle.  Antlrew.  anil  Morri<  were  pres- 
ent,  and  were  requested  by  the  cornenlinii  to  preside  in 
lurn.  but  Hi^hnp  Morris  declined.  |}r.  Lovick  I'ierce  wa.^ 
eletlLil  tiiiijjorary  jiresidcnt,  anil  opemd  the  conveutinn 
with  a  Scripture  lesson  and  hyutn.  and  a  "  suilalile  and 
:  prayer  to  the  thnme  of  j;race.'"  Th-'Uias  tl. 
was  elected  secretar)'.  and  Thomas  N,  RaKton 
,int.  On  the  morninn  of  the  second  day  ..f  the  con- 
>n  a  notable  address  was  delivered  by  thi;  venerable 
|)  Soiile.  It  will  be  retneniliereil  that  he  .vas  the 
r  llishnp  nf  ihe  Methndi^t  i;].iso.p;il  Lhureh  in  Amer- 
rie  was  fr.>m  the  extreme  North.  He  had  been 
d  in  Maine,  and  was.  at   thu'  time  referred 


mijjre 
Sumn 
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TKH]  be  iffectnl  in  Ihcir  mcxil  cuiicntiBl  Intcrcitti  liy  the  re«ull  of  your  i1v1i1>- 
ctalioHk,  it  « itl  occur  id  yiiu  huw  iniporlani  il  \\  thai  yoa  ihuuld  do  all  lllingl 
ai  in  (h«  immnlinic  pmence  of  (Jixl.  Thv  njiiniun  whicli  I  torniuil  M  the 
cloie  of  the  loir  ticnerol  ConferLTice,  that  (he  prnccedinci  ot  that  UhIjt 
wouUI  result  in  ■  iliviiion  of  (hi:  church,  was  nut  iniluceil  bjr  Ihe  in>pulte  o( 
excitement,  but  was  prnlicalul  uf  (irincijilc*  and  (actt  after  the  mot  dchliernic 
•nil  mature  considcruiun.  Anil  huucvcr  (lt'i.-)>1)'  I  hnve  rejjrctled  such  mull, 
yet.  U'tievine  il  [o  U."  incvitalile,  iiiy  i-lti.ri»  huve  Utn  niBilc,  not  lii  i>ri-TCnl 
II,  liul  ralhcT  that  It  nii^lii  lie  nitemltil  with  the  1cn:it  injury  nnil  the  grrBtci>t 
amuunl  ul  gukt  uhivli  lilt  chkc  wiiulil  oilinll.  I  wni  mil  ali'iii-  in  tliii 
opinion.  \  nuiidvr  uf  nijeil  and  iiillueiilini  liiinittcrs  enU-rliiiiuil  lliu  kanie 
viewi,  niul,  imlcnl,  it  i«  ni>t  iiuy  In  lec  how  any  I'lic  iik'i|iiDiiii<.'i1  iiiili  tlie 

fldK  in  Ihc  cA'-e  and  the  rt-tiiti\c  |KisitiiMi  uf  llic  Nntlli  nml  Sn^iili  ciiuld 
arrive  at  any  other  concluMim.  Nipltuiij;  lin-.  lr:iii*]>itcil  .'iiin-  iln-  ilme  of 
the  (ieneral  Cimfcrcnce  lo  change  llic  <i]>inL<iii  1  ilicn  rnfiiicil,  hut  -vili-cquent 
evenli  have  rather  cimrirmeil  il.  In  Aw  Sciillicrn  cniifi-tciKi.-.  >>lii.li  I  hate 
otlendeil,  I  do  not  recollect  thni  ihiri-  liat  Uin  a  ilis-.eniin[;  vnicc  with  fi-s|>e« 
to  the  nrceaiily  tA  •  sqiarale  orunniiali'in,  anil  atihnui;h  their  olTicial  acts  in 
deciding  Ihe  iiii]K>rtant  i|iiesliiin  liave  Iieen  niarkvd  with  ihul  clenrnc**  and 
(lecLiiun  wliich  khuulil  ailonl  s.iiislanory  cviilcnce  lliat  ihcy  iwteil  unlcr  ■ 
Hilenin  conviction  u(  duly  lo  L'hritl  anil  In  thu  jKoiile  nf  itieir  uhnrgc,  lliey 
have  been  c<|un1ly  ili!>tini;ui->1iL->l  liy  nioileralion  and  candor.  For  inyHclf,  I 
Kami  U(KHI  lilt.-  \ea\s  at  MetliixtisRi  a*  i^unlaincil  in  lliu  I  >i^cil■linc,  ainl  from 
U  1  intend  never  lo  lie  removed. 

On  Monday,  May  S^h,  the  followint;  resolution  was 
offered  by  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Smith  and  Ur.  Lovick  Pierce : 

;v('rnl  Annu.il  Cunfcrcncl'^  tu  the  South- 
riill<mvvniiiinn.,cnilikd: 
riialwc  cnnii.x  >,;.ni.'<iuii  ilic  uuiuii  nC  tlic  1:i<i.- <l.'i><.riil  O'lifiTiiuc  of  ihc 
Mclho<li-.t   Kpi.Loiial  Chur.h   <m   llii:   -uhji-ji   „(  yUy.ry  1)y  ni.n.ii.in^   umW 

subject  ihcy  fmil  ib.il  tliiTO  i>.  no  rta.minMo  i^ruun.i  !••  Ih.|)i;  llnil  llit  N.irlhctn 
majorily  will  receilc  frniii  iliiir  ]iii^iiirin  ami  ti\i>  m.i.ic  salt  (ju^'-i'i''.''  'ur  'he 

separation  from  (he  cccltbiaMit.il  jiiri>ilii.li..n  ul  llic  -.iiiil  (iintral  t'onfetcnce. 


OtiG/LYJliA  7 /OX  COMl'lKTKD. 


On  Saturday,  May  I7tli,  tlie  report  of  the  committee 
on  orgiinization  Witi  taken  up  and  adoptt^d,  as  foUuws: 

lie  i[  rcsolvcil,  \<y  Ihe  ilclegak'!<  ol  tht;  «ct'cral  Annual  Conference!  of  the 
Mcilialisi  I'liiiscDpul  Church  in  lUv  Ettavdioliting  Stales,  in  Genurat  Convin-  ' 
titm  osieniMut),  thnt  il  is  riyiil,  oinilienl,  ami  neccs<ary  lu  erccl  Ihc  Annual  i 
C'i>ii(L'rcnri.-!i  rc[ire5ciuuil  in  this  cunvenliun  intn  a  iliktincl  ctclesiaxtical  con*    I 
iiL'ilioii,  M'iMr.itL'  from  llie  jumilicliun  of  llie  (ieneral  CnnliTtiia'  uf  lliv  Mclli- 


l.y  Ih,.- 
hilliLTl. 


T    tllL'    l-u 

.,(    1844,  ,lo   *„1eii 


■Uiy 

iK <.rL'i>co tjf  Ihc  Mvlh.Kll.ll':pi>L'M|>»l  Church,  enlirclr.ll~M.l veil; 

Liiil  A11nu.1l  ConFuienees  nliiill  Ik:  ami  Ihvy  lii.TL'h)'  arc  con^tltuleil  l 
icK'sia^ilLnl  eiinnvL-liiin  uiiiler  llic  ]ir(ivihiunal  I'lan  uf  Siparalion 
mil  l<nsi'.l  upiin  the  Il[-i'i[>lliii-  i>r  tlic  McllKxIisi  Kpl-.c<.|>ul  aiuti;h, 


>ni1  I'l 


ruh'->  :iiiil  ii|;ii1.ini>n<  uf  j-aiil  ItlMipliiiL-,  exeijic,  i inly,  in  so  far  a&  vcrlul 
nUttiilii"!-  iii.iy  III-  iitti>snry  lo  a  ilisliiul  oryaniialiuii,  aii<l  tu  be  knoivn  by 
itic  si}li^  Mv\  liilg  iii  The  MtthiHli>.i  KJli^cll|<a1  Cliurch,  Siiulti. 

Tliis  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  ninety-four 
yeas  af^ainst  three  nays.  They  appointed  the  first  Gen- 
eral Conference  to  meet  on  the  first  day  of  May,  1846, 
>f  rctLT.lj.ir.'.  Va..  niul   the 


t.,ij  jjiA*fc<H«ii^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  FIRST  GENERAI<  COXKKKENCE  OK  THE  METII. 
ODIST  EPISCOPAL  Clll'KCH,  SOUTH. 


The  first  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  PIpisco 
pal  Church,  South,  assembled  by  apjxiintment  of  the  Louts 
vilie  Convention  in  the  Uniow  Street  Church  in  Petersburg 
Va.,  on  the  first  day  of  May,  1846.  There  were  cij^hty 
seven  dele^^ates,  from  sixteen  Annual  Conferences.  Thcs 
men  came  toj^ether  in  this  first  j^eneral  rejjrcsentativ 
assembly  of  their  church  with  solemn  impressions  of  th 
gravity  of  their  resptnisibility,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  th 
other,  with  a  steady  confidence  in  God  and  the  rij^lUncs 
of  their  course,  and  hi};h  hopes  for  the  future.  Anion 
them  were  such  men  as  the  venerable  Senior  Hishop  c 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America,  Joshua  SouK 
the  venerable  Lovick  Pierce,  John  H.  McFerrin,  II.  1: 
Bjiscom,  William  Winans,  Robert  Paine,  A.  L.  P.  Greer 
Jonathan  Stamper,  John  Marly,  William  Capers,  Georj^e  I 
Pierce,  William  M.  Wightman,  Jefferson  Hamilton,  Thoniii 
O.  Summers,  11.  H.  Kavanaugh,  Fountain  K.  Pitts.  C 
these,  seven  afterward  became  bishops  in  the  church,  an 
every  one  of  them  honored  the  hi<(h  position. 

The  conference  w.'is  called  to  order  by  Ur.  Winans,  c 
Mississippi,  and  John  Kavly  was  elected  temporary  chair 
man;  for.  thoujjh  Bishop  Soule  was  present,  he  had  nc 
yet    formally   declared    his   adherence   to  the   Methodic 
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coikI  tlay   i>f  llic  conference,   in   tlie  fi>lluwiii|r  formal 

mmiinicatiun : 

I'HIKRSIHR.J,  Va..  Miy  2,   lS4f.. 


l„.i;,-,..fmy.l.iliu 
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r  thtj  divine  direction  in  the  selection  of  their 
iuli:nts;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
■lified  tlii-'ir  cnnfidcnce  in  the  divine  guidance. 
ufnnd  ballot  William  Capers,  of  South  Carohna, 
.Tt  I'aine,  of  Tennessee,  were  elected  bishops  of 

"li-it  1'.  pise  opal  Church,  South.  Tlic  former  of 
vili  be  renienihered,  was  elected  by  the  General 
:e  o[  the  Methodist  Mpiscnpal  Church  in  1828, 
.'preseiUalive  to  tile  liritisli  Conference,  and  !iad 
d  his  delieale  liiilies  with  siich  acceptability  and 
o  elicit  from  that  di^iinfjuished  boily  resolutions 
.  to  the  clinreh  for  sending  him,  and  to  himself 
^;reat  ability,  Chrisiiaii  s])irit,  and  broliierly  kind- 
whieh  lie  had  di>eharL,'ed  the  duties  of  his  honor- 
ion."  In  1X40  he  had  been  elected  one  of  the 
ii--ioiiary  secretaries  of  the  Metluidist  l"piscopal 

Hilt  a  distinction,  hi{;Iicr  and  nobler  than  any  of 
s  the  fact  that  in  1829,  after  ha\iiit,' -served  long 
fully  as  a  preacher  l.i  and  pastor  of  thousauils  of 


thv  S'Hitlicrn  Cliurdi  for  the  higli  mid  rcs|)onsibIc  ofHcu  of 
jjtncral  sii|iuriiiteiKlcnt.  Tlicy  were  coiisccrntcti  nt  iio«tii 
iiii'I"hnn.ilay,  May  I4lli,  in  tht:  Washington  Strci:l  Church. 
It  will  m>l  be  amiss  In  <]iui[t;  a  t^hort  extract  from  a  tetter 
written  by  Jlishop  C'aj>i.rs  to  his  wife  an  that  day; 

T.i..liiy  I  r«-l  ilinl  «v  iiri'  afl  im  il<i-  nllar  tn,;vllh.t.     An<l  "h!  Imvc  I  tii-l 

Mt  itml  tilt!  iiltiir  •uiuiiliilli  iln'  pit?     I  i\mv  ■  Fitly  (•>  inM  nil  iiiyrori-iM 

il.  all  my  iiiiillKunii  uiiui-rlliiiii-..  mi  lii-  iliiinv  (;i«iiliH'"  nilil  iiiluli'M-i-n- 

II  in  Clirl.t.  Mil.)  i^..  I.II.      I    liiiu-  VM  rrWT.iiir.1  ll Il'.ir  mi.l  »..rk  uf  n 

lM%li»|>.imatlii.'  I>i~l><.|<^  Ili.'m-.i'tw'~.  i]>Ml[y.U  v.ry  ililn^  vml^.irii.M'Miic.  I 
taiimrt  (»'l  iny.dr  .-.  MOin,..  hM.  tU.„.\,  r.,^\:  t  fuel  »liat  i~  Ulli-r— in  lUil. 
iii|;  ii-nvc  of  ln'int;  ji'ii'|>li''l  »f  Uiiii  in  an  liumlik  nml  i-incirc  di.'i'ultdn  of 
iiiyM-lf  Hilliiiul  slim  III  hi«  hcriitv. 

The  General  dinferencc  nf  1846  inriile  no  essential 
change  in  the  original  Hihcipline.  In  fad,  they  declare 
that  the  cllan^>es  made  by  them  were  fewer  in  number 
•ind  le-^.i  iin|><>rlai)t  than  those  n(  any  (icnera)  Cinirerence 
since  i7'j2.  On  the  subject  of  slavery  llic  sectinn  anil 
nile  were  left  tinchanf^ed ;  only  a  )uira]{ra|ih  was  atided 
cxplainint;  that  the  section  was  nndcrstiHMl  hy  the  M.  IC. 
Chnrcli,  South,  in  the  sense  of  the  tleclaralions  made  by 
the  (ienerjtl  Conferences  of  tK.tri  and  1H40.  'I'lie  interests 
of  ihi:  slave  pupiilatiun  received  special  altenlion.  The 
report  i.f  llu:  cuniniiihe  mi  mis-inns  aiinpli'ii  by  the  con- 
fer.-iK-e  lias  llirsc  „.mls;  -The  duty  nf  ^iW\u^.  .he  KHsjiel 
t'>  the  slave  pr.pidalion  is  bin<lint,-  on  all  according;  K*  their 
al.iliiv.  and  it  is  hindin-  on  all.  as  ihey  are  severally  able. 
wilh  the  same  force  of  in,li-pen-al.le  obli^;.-ilion."  This 
repiirt  <K:eii]iies  three  paj^es  of  the  cnnfer;nce  jniirnal.' 

Three  new  conferences,  in  addilicm  in  the  orij^iiial  six- 
teen, were  coitsliiuted  liy  the  (ieneral  Confereuee  of  |«4r» 
—the  Louisville,  the  St.'l.<.nis.  and  the  Louisiana. 

It  was  ordered  that  three  cnmniissioncrs  be  ajipointed. 
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in  accordance  with  the  Plan  of  Separation,  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  commissioners  appointed  for  the  Methodist  Kpis- 
copal  Church  **  concerninj^  our  interest  in  the  Book  Con- 
cern.** These  commissioners  were  H.  B.  BtUicom,  A.  L.  P. 
Green,  and  S.  A.  LattcL  And  "  should  no  settlement  be 
effected  before  1848,  said  commissioners  were  to  have 
authority  to  attend  the  (ieneral  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
fulist  ICpiscopal  Church,  to  settle  and  adjust  all  (|uestions 
involvinjf  property  or  funds  which  may  be  pending  be- 
tween the  Methodist  ICpiscopal  Church  and  the  Methodist 
ICpisco|Kil  Church,  South.*' ' 

Though  the  Southern  conferences  had  thus  consum- 
mated their  separation  fnm:  the  Methodist  Kpiscopal 
Church,  as  provided  for  in  1844,  yet,  «'is  they  had  all 
al(»ng  declared,  they  entertained  feelings  of  the  most 
cordial  gotKl-will  and  brotherly  kimlness  towr.rd  their 
brethren  of  the  Northern  conferences,  and  they  neither 
f<)rgot  nor  neglected  to  give  practical  e.\|>rcssion  to  those 
feelings  in  their  official  cap;icity  as  a  General  C«>nference. 
y\ccordingIy,  on  Saturday.  May  23d,  it  was  by  a  rising 
and  unanimous  vote 

A'lO'/rri/,  Tlint  Dr.  I.nvlik  I'lrrir  Ik*  nn«l  N  licrchy  iU'U*j»«ftMl  tn  \W\\  tlic 
Cioncrnl  ('niirrrnuv  of  tin*  MvlhiNlist  l'.|>isi'o|ial  (liiirvli  In  lie  luM  in  Tittn. 
luir^  Miiy.  iK^S,  in  titulrr  to  llial  ImmI)'  ilir  ClirUtiiiii  rrpinU  ami  frati'rnal 
Ha)utatiMii«  of  tlic  (tiiKral  Cnnfcrcncc  of  llic  McllioilUt  Kpi\co|)aI  Churcli, 
Soulli. 

The  statistics  for  the  year  1846  are  as  follows: 

'rravilinj;  prcacln*rs I»5I<) 

I.«»ial  prt-aclKTs ^*^^^ 

While  iiii'iuliirs 327,2X4 

C«»lc»rc«l  iiicinltcTs I24,<>6i 

Indian  nictnhtTs 2,972 

Tolal 4S9»S^J 

*  "Journal  of  ihc  Central  Conference  of  1846,'*  p.  97. 
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St  Louis  was  selected  as  the  place  (or  the  meeting  of 
the  General  Conference  of  1 850.  "  The  benediction  was 
solemnly  pronounced  by  the  venerable  senior  superintend- 
ent, Bishop  Soule/*  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  was  launched  upon  its  providential  and   useful 


OPPOSITION  AND  FRICTION. 

While  among  the  Southern  conferences  there  was  a 
practical  unanimity  of  sentiment  and  action  in  favor  of 
the  Louisville  Convention  and  in  indorsement  of  its  work, 
it  was  not  so  in  the  North.  Thou^^h  the  Plan  of  Separa- 
tion had  been  adopted  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
tlic  Genera!  Conference  of  1844,  there  came  afterward  a 
(eaction,  and  some  of  the  men  who  voted  for  it  and  who 
advocated  it,  drew  back  from  it  when  they  realized  that 
there  was  a  probability  of  its  beinj,'  carried  into  effect. 
Kven  before  the  meeting  of  the  Louisville  Convention 
measures  were  taken  to  cmmteract  its  influence  and  fore- 
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was  not  held  in  accordance  with  the  Plan  of  Separation, 
that  the  plan  itself  was  unconstitutional  and  void.  The 
venerable  Itishop  Sonic  was  attaclied  and  chnr^'cd  with 
bcin(;  the  [jrinic  a^fcnt  in  the  whole  movement.  This  im- 
plication and  accusation  of  him  in  the  Icadintr  pnjicrs  led 
to  such  a  complication  and  embarrassment  in  n-jjanl  to 
the  liuldiny  of  conferences  that  it  was  thiniuht  hcsl.  in  Jnly, 
^   1845.  t'»  *-■»"  »  incttlnj,'  of  the  I)i^lm],s  la  dulfrminc  what 

ItihonId  be  done,  tli^hops  lledilin^',  \V;iti^1i,  Morris,  and 
Janes  were  present.  Ii  was  decided  [hat  it  wmdtl  be  best 
for  them  to  form  a  new  plan  of  episcopal  visitation,  not 
including  the  Southern  conferences.  In  addition  to  this, 
they  a<lopteiI  the  followJn|r  resolution  governing  their  own 
administration: 

K.i.-h:-.t,  Tlini  iliv  ].lnn  ri'|»incr1  |iy  n  ii-Ivct  cimuiiiiiic  »r  iiiiiL'  nl  Mk  la«l 
Gi-ni-ral  CnnriTCiiif,  ami  ail<i|iIC'l  \<y  llisl  Ix-ly,  in  n');:inl  l»  :i  ilUllnit  ixvli-si- 
a.iikal  i'»nnn.*[ioQ,  nlxiulil  nuiTi  a  ciursi'  In'  fniiml  iii'k'('s>:ir)  liy  tliv  Annual 
CiialervmKii  in  the  (lakdinliling  .Siain,  ix  rti{iir<l(.''l  iiy  u>  a>  ii(  liiiKliui;  "UU 
pikm  in  ihe  [irciiibM,  ko  far  as  our  own  wliiiinisiraiiiin  K  i.-i>iii-vnii.'il. 

Kli>ir.\l>  S.  jAXf.s,  S.ii;l,iiy. 

When  this  wise,  consen-ative,  anil  jnst  action  of  the 
bishops  became  known,  it  had  a  decided  influence  in 
qnietinji  matters  and  in  .-iettliny  the  iiiil)lic  mind. 

These  sound  and  conservative  views  were  ably  seconded 
by  men  of  the  liit,'licst  slantliun  in  the  Norllieni  Councc- 
tii.n.  Dr.  W.in^s  and  Dr.  Olin  coulendc<l  that  the  faith 
and  honor  of  the  churcii  were  deeply  concerned  in  carry- 
inn  '»iit  die  Plan  of  Separation,  and  thereby  ^reaUy  en- 
<leare<l  themselves  ii>  ilic  hivers  of  peace,  both  North  an<l 
Sonth.  The  chnrch  jiapers,  too,  with  the  exceptions  men- 
tioned, sanctioned  the  action  of  the  bishops  and  took  the 
same  honorable  ^,frl^ulld.' 
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minority  of  the  Missouri  Conference  to  take  charge  of 
them  and  preside  over  them  in  a  conference  capacity,  to 
write  a  letter  in  which  he  expounds  at  greater  length  his 
views  of  the  Plan  of  Separation  and  its  operation.  The 
letter  is  dated  Uuriington,  la.,  September  8,  1845.  Me 
closes  with  these  words : 

In  the  incnntiinc  tlivrc  in  much  more  hail  feeh'ng  in(lu1(;v<l  in  rvN]H*ctmg 
the  sv|mration  thnii  there  In  any  neeetiHity  for.  If  the  I'lun  <if  SepnrntMjn  hnd 
liccn  cnrrietl  out  in  p>o<l  fuith  and  Christian  feeling;  on  lN>th  hides,  it  wouhl 
scarcely  have  been  fvlt  any  more  than  the  division  of  an  Annual  Conference. 
It  need  not  destroy  confulence  or  end>arra.ss  the  work,  if  the  liusiness  1m; 
managed  in  the  spirit  of  Christ.  I  trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
brethren.  North  and  South,  will  cease  their  hostilities  and  iMake  themselves 
to  their  prayers  and  other  appropriate  duties  in  earnest.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  may  we  expect  the  LonI  to  bless  us  as  in  former  days. 

Tiios.  A.  Morris. 

The  conciliatory  action  of  the  bishops,  however,  and  the 
wise  and  pacific  words  of  liishop  Morris  did  not  put  an 
end  to  the  reaction  which  was  goinj^  on  in  the  North.  The 
Annual  Conferences,  though  giving  a  numerical  majority 
for  the  change  (^f  the  Sixth  Restrictive  Rule,  did  not  give 
the  requisite  three-fourths  vote,  and  the.  rule  was  not 
changed.     The  numbers  are  as  follows: 

For  chan^in^  the  rule  in  the  Northern  conferences I1I64 

In  the  Southern  conferences '. 971 

Total 2,1,15 

Against  changing  tli'e  rule I1O70 

This,  of  course,  was  irritating  to  the  South.  The  South 
did  and  said  things  that  were  irritating  to  the  North.  The 
attempts  to  adjust  the  (lillicultics  of  the  border  conferences 
devclopeil  a  great  deal  of  friction  and  ill  feeling.  It  was 
charged  that  there  were  infract ic^ns  of  the  i)lan  on  both 
sides,  and  perhaps  it  was  true.  It  was  a  time  of  political 
agitation,  excitement,  and  animosity  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing the  aimcxation  of  Texas,  as  a  slave  State,  to  the 
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United  States.  The  culminating  point  was  reached  when 
the  General  Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church  in  Pittsburg 
in  1848,  by  a  very  large  majority »  declared  the  Plan  of 
Separation  null  and  void. 

This  General  Conference  also  refused  to  receive  Dr. 
Lovick  Pierce  in  his  official  relation  as  fraternal  delegate 
from  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  though  extending  to  him 
**  all  personal  courtesies."    Their  action  was  as  follows: 

Whereas  there  ore  KeriouH  quextionH  an«l  tliflicultict  existing  between  the 
M.  E.  Church  and  the  M.  E.  Church,  South, 

Kesohnil,  That  while  we  tender  to  Kev.  Dr.  Pierce  all  personal  courtesies 
and  invite  him  to  attend  our  ses&ions,  the  General  Conference  does  not  con- 
sider it  proper,  at  present,  to  enter  into  fraternal  relations  with  the  M.  £. 
Church,  South. 

The  commissioners  of  the  Southern  Church,  appointed 
to  confer  with  the  authorities  of  the  M.  E.  Church  con- 
cerning the  adjustment  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
division  of  the  church  property  and  funds,  were  present 
at  the  General  Conference  of  1848,  and  reported  them- 
selves ready  for  negotiations.  The  conference  replied 
that  they  had  no  authority  independently  of  the  Annual 
Conference  to  enter  into  arbitration  with  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  M.  E.  Chtirch,  Sotith,  in  rcl.ition  to  the 
claims  set  up  by  them  to  a  division  of  the  vested  funds  of 
the  M.  E.  Church. 

As  to  the  rejection  of  the  fraternal  delegate  of  the  M.  E. 
Church,  South,  at  Pittsburg,  in  1848,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  General  Conference  at  Brooklyn  in  1872  practically 
reversed  that  by  their  action  in  appointing  fraternal  del- 
egates to  the  Southern  General  Conference  at  Louisville 
in  1874.  Before  leaving  the  city  of  Pittsburg  in  1848,  the 
rejected  Southern  delegate  sent  a  communication  to  the 
General  Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  saying: 
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but  the  proposition  can  be  renewed  at  any  time,  either  now  or  hereafter,  by 
the  M.  K.  Church,  and  if  ever  made  upon  the  basis  of  the  Phm  0/  Separation 
as  adopted  I)y  the  General  Conference  of  1844,  the  Church,  South,  will  cor* 
dially  entertain  the  proposition. 

This  action  of  their  delegate  was  approved  by  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  the  Southern  Church  in  1850  in  an  ex- 
plicit and  emphatic  resolution. 

The  General  Conference  of  the  M.  K.  Church  in  May, 
1872,  after  various  preliminary  communications  and  ne- 
gotiations, appointed  a  delegation  of  two  distinguished 
ministers  and  one  distinguished  layman  to  convey  their 
**  fraternal  greetings  to  the  General  Conference  of  the 
M.  K.  Church,  South,**  to  convene  in  May,  1874,  and  they 
were  **  received  with  pleasure." 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
implicitly  nullified  their  nullification  of  the  Plan  of  Sepa- 
ration by  sending  fraternal  delegates  after  the  declaration 
contained  in  the  final  communication  of  the  rejected  South- 
ern delegate  in  1848,  as  well  as  by  the  declarations  of  the 
Cape  May  Commission  in  August,  1876. 

As  has  been  said,  the  General  Conference  of  the  M.  E. 
Church  in  1848  replied  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  South- 
ern Church  that  they  had  no  power  to  authorize  or  nego- 
tiate a  division  of  the  property  with  the  Southern  Church, 
without  the  concurrent  vote  of  the  Annual  Conferences. 
This  the  Annual  Conferences  had  refused  to  give.  The 
General  Conference  proposed,  however,  to  submit  once 
more  to  the  Annual  Conferences  a  recommendation  to 
change  the  Sixth  Restrictive  Rule  so  as  to  allow  the  claim 
of  the  Southern  Church  to  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  The 
commissioners  of  the  Southern  Church  saw  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  same  Annual  Conferences  that  had  once 
refused  to  change  the  Restrictive  Rule  in  their  favor,  would 
do  so  now.     Indeed,  it  was  practically  certain  that,  if  U'//// 
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SIXOM)  CJKNICKAL  CONt'KUKMlC  or  THE  M.  E.  CIllUCH. 

HUfVll. 


TilK  second  Cieneral  Conference  of  the  M.  ]'..  Church,  , 
South,  was  hehl  in  the  year  1850,  in  Ccnlcnary  Chiircli, 
in  the  city  of  St,  Louis.  It  hati  been  n  sHirmy  (jiiadn-n- 
niiini.  ThL'  church  hail,  nevertheless,  ]>ns-ieil  throiij;h  it 
willimit  ■^ufTerint;  serious  (!ain;i;^c  ur  (hscoiir;i_i;emt'nt.  To 
be  sure,  it  was  a  matter  of  nnceasin};  regret  that  tliey 
liad  not  been  able  to  live  on  terms  of  Christian  and 
fraternal  coninniiiicni  with  the  oIIilt  |)nrli.>n  of  the  j^'rtat 
M.  I-:.  Cluirth  ,•{  whicli  tlicy  had  once  been  a  part-  They 
labored  under  the  <iuuble  disadvautai,'e  of  separalinu  from 
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out  by  the  bishops  to  China — Rev.  Benjamin  Jenkins  and 
Rev.  Charles  Taylor,  M.D.,  both  of  the  South  Carolina 
Conference.  They  had  begun  their  work  in  the  great 
city  of  Shanghai.  They  had  purchased  a  lot  and  erected 
missionary  residences  and  a  church  in  that  city»  and  were 
preaching  the  gospel. 

The  work  of  the  church  among  the  Indians  had  been 
annually  enlarging  in  extent  and  increasing  in  interest. 
The  number  of  Indian  members  had  increased  from  2972 
in  1846  to  3487  in  1850. 

The  missions  to  the  slave  population  of  the  Southern 
plantations  continued,  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  to  share 
the  sympathies  of  the  church  and  the  blessing  of  God. 
The  Southern  Church  recognized  this  as  their  special 
mission.  To  it  they  felt  themselves  especially  called, 
and  they  felt  and  confessed  that  "  woe  would  be  to  the 
church,  if  they  neglected  it."  As  the  result  of  their 
efforts  among  this  "  servile  progeny  of  Ham,"  they  had 
added  nearly  11,000  of  them  to  the  roll  of  the.  sons  of 
God. 

In  1848,  California  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and 
soon  afterward  followed  the  discovery  of  gold  in  that  dis- 
tant and  unknown  territory.  The  excitement  pnuluced 
throughout  the  country  by  this  event  was  intense,  and 
thousands  of  people  from  all  quarters  flocked  thither  to 
find  their  fortune  in  that  favored  land.  It  was  filling  up 
with  a  rapidity  perhaps  unequaled  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  bishops  of  the  Southern  Church,  feeling  that 
they  shared  in  the  responsibility  of  leavening  this  mass  of 
humanity  with  the  gospel,  and  urged  by  Southern  emi- 
grants to  California,  judged  it  their  '*  duty  to  send  mis- 
sionaries to  unfurl  their  banner  in  that  distant  and  inter- 
esting portion  of  the  great  republic."     5\ccordingly,  they 
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Georgia,  and  Rev.  W.  D.  Pollock,  of  St  Louis,  as  mission- 
aries to  California.  They  sailed  for  San  Francisco  by  way 
of  Panama  in  February,  1850,  well  supplied  with  standard 
Methodist  literature,  Sunday-school  publications,  and  copies 
of  the  Bible,  furnished  by  the  American  Bible  Society. 
"  Their  progress  exceeded  their  own  expectations."  Cir- 
cuits were  formed  and  members  enrolled  and  classed,  and 
thoutjh,  in  the  absence  of  ptistors,  much  of  the  work  pro- 
jected fell  through,  by  and  by  "  the  church  moved  up  to 
this  sudden  demand,  and  California  was  supplied  with 
preachers  as  well  as  gold-diggers." 

The  commissioners,  appointed  to  negotiate  with  the 
authorities  of  the  M.  Iv.  Church  concerning  the  division 
of  the  property,  reported  to  the  General  Conference  of 
1850  the  action  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  M.  K. 
Church  at  Pittsburg  in  the  premises,  and  their  own  subse- 
quent application  to  the  civil  courts  for  the  adjustment  of 
the  claim,  and  were  instructed  to  prosecute  the  claim  until 
the  final  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  was  rendered  in  the  suits  then  pending.  In  the 
suit  brought  in  New  York  the  case  was  argued  by  D. 
Lord  and  Rcvcrdy  Johnson  for  the  claimants,  and  by  the 
able  and  distinguished  Rufus  Choate,  G.  Wood,  and  K.  L. 
Ismcher,  afterward  a  Cai)e  May  commissioner,  for  the 
defendants.  The  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  on 
November  11,  1851,  and  was  in  favor  of  the  claimants  on 
every  material  point.  The  suit  in  Ohio  to  recover  their 
interest  in  the  property  at  Cincinnati,  was  decided  ad- 
•  verscly  to  the  Church,  South,  in  July,  1852.  The  text 
of  this  decision  is  quoted  in  full  in  Curtiss's  *'  Manual  of 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  History.**  pp.  201.  202.  The 
commissioners  of  the  Church,  South,  appealed  from  the 
decision  of  the  Court  in  Ohio  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  judgment  of  the  Ohio  Court 
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was  reversed  by  the  unaiimioiis  cIcciKiun  of  the  highest 

tribunal  in  the  Iiiixl,  iii  April,  1834. 
The  journals  of  ihtr  (;i:nvriil  Cunk-rvnccs  <if  1R44,  1R4Q,  1S4R,  aivl  iif  the 

l.uutNtill<.'C'(invcnliuni)r  iK^SHin-lK-rnii;  llii'  wan.    'I'lif  lii-(i|Jini.'  Tieiired 

br^-ty  U-[iirv  (.'n.-i>ar,  uwl  gri-:ii  luM)tr<,  |>r'<iii|iivil  lij  ILiii^:'.  nii<l  l\t;k  on 
I  ihc  nnu  a  Ml-,  Mill  \"f  Smilli  nml  lirvi.!)  <>>i  llii'  I'llicr.  lumk'  tluiiiM'lvni 
.  ntinnli'ly  aii|uuitil<il  wiiti  ik'  coiIih   iiml  ildjiiN  ol   ]  |4-<,ii|»il   MillK)illi>t 

Ipivvrnmi-nl,     Tlik'y  hiul  11  |Kiliviil  luiiriiii;  Ufuri'  a  UikI>  tiii«iiiHi1  [11  Jiirll* 

|>ru<lviii.i.-  mill  nu'iKl nl  In  ['iin%|riii'  imitMiK.' 

Ilcnry  11.  Dasconi  was  elected  bish<>]>  at  the  General 
Conference  of  1S50,  mid  David  S.  lJi)i'[iijtt  was  elected 
editor  of  the"  Quarterly  Review."  It  wai  upon  the  (tcca- 
sion  of  his  own  ordiiuition  that  he  delivered  his  nieniorahie 
sennoii  on  "  Glorying'  in  the  Cmss"  (G;il.  vi.  14).  lie  lived, 
however,  to  hold  only  one  Arninal  Conferenee,  llieSl.  I.oni.s, 
at  Indcpeniltnce.  Mn.  July,  1S50.  lie  ilied  in  Sciiteniber 
of  the  siwn^i  yo;ir.  at  Lmii-Mille,  Ky. 

TIiv  carver  of  lliiir)-  II.  ll;i«tiiiii  ii^  ]iniKlief,  Hlucm-r,  nnil  nutlmr  wax 
l>rilli;ml:  anil  .v.  Iiislinji,  l.iicF.  Tim  mhi  tiF  jhhif  |Kir(-nis,  liU  1ii-rit:i^-  was 
lujl  anil  (mvatiiin.  His  sJhhiI  ailvanla);i.-s  (.ikUiI  in  Ills  Im-Iftli  )i.':ir,  ami  lie 
WM  malting  |iani]H  fur  a  living  at  firiirn.  .Vl  lliu  ni:i:  i-f  siiciitii  ii  In:  was 
aibiihlnl  inl»  ihv  iravclini'  tunnvciiiin  in  Otiiii,  lliinl  i-iti.'uii>  u\ri'  Ms 
|Nirtiim  antt  |iriiliatiiin  (ur  a  Iimii;  linic,  fil  iin  )>al|iil  nr.ii«r  in  liis  ihi)-  lunl  an 
»|U:<I   ririK'.      Ik-  |.r.':iiri.-<l  n(  tlii'  (i.'iicr.il  (-..Kf.T.-xcr  I'f  |K4'>.  nil i'  i.li.i 

"IIl'  |>r.-.-\clKM  ill  [Ik-  I.IkI>[  Sir.M  ('liur.)i  in  iimU-iivl- n  ir>r..n;;  ns  (.mM 
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n  prp]iut:ir  crmr  tlul  lii-.  '■ii]iiTiiirily  lay  in  *jicating  nnly.      Ilii   i 
irj  rni.t  ruiik.      liL-uruiu  llii'  l'r.<l<.-.l  ] 


ill  rill'  l.liiKr.il   t-ciiiliTHit'i:  111   iS4^,  hii.I  (iu  wnilc  irtlitr  ]i.i|>iTi  wliich  art; 

Hi',  rltvinii.ii  I"  Ml  rmluT  ill  liiklU"  iin-l  |"ivi'rlv  um  K-nulitul.     Mi-i-nt 
m.\  hMiM  n."..l  iruiii  llu'  {..i,.l  (,.r  llic  U-v  •■!  ill.'  ■in.tisdi.iM.  nii.l,  M  iiiaku 

liiii»<'|[  n  ».il.ifi.t  iiiir..',  he  -Iq i  »  I".ni1i  ><i'li  »  l<l«.k  of  ..<>,.!  (,,r  liU 

|)ill>nv,      ,\ri<r   liuiaiiii;  llo-  Si.   I I.  I'uii'L'r.'ii.r  lo-   r.i.irii."!  |.>  St.  I.'.ii;>, 

iii'l  priM.  Iu'>)  Kii  ><iiii<lhy,  uri'iillv  t'vlimi'lhit:  lilm-.'ll.  mi<)  -'>nii  „t|rr,  li.'  .11.  .1. 

«  ri-i'L'altil  ill  llii'  trii"  ..f  rl,'i'Ui_"  1 


CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  GKNERAL  CONFERENCES 
OF  THE  M.  E.  CHURCH,  80UTH. 

The  third  General  Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
South,  was  held  at  Columbus,  Ga,  in  May,  1854.  Then 
were  one  hundred  and  nineteen  delegates  in  attendance 
and  among  them  we  notice  for  the  first  time  the  names  0 
some  who  were  after^\'ard  to  become  distinguished  in  th( 
history  of  the  church:  K.  M,  Mar\'in,  H.  N.  McTycirc 
apd  John  C.  Keener,  as  bishops,  and  Dr.  K.  K.  Wiicy,  a 
the  president  of  Emory  and  Henry  College.  Among  th( 
delegates  we  note  also  for  the  second  time  the  name  o 
Charles  F.  Deems,  who  aftcru'ard,  in  1866,  became  tin 
distinguished  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Strangers  ii 
New  York  City,  and  so  remained  until  his  death. 

Notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  litigation  of  the  perio< 
and  the  sorrowful  and  bitter  newsp.ipcr  controversic 
that  attended  it,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  ministry  anc 
membership  of  the  church  had  given  themselves  to  thci 
proper  work,  and  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  of  the  vineyan 
had  attended  their  efforts.  There  was  a  very  considerable 
and,  in  view  of  the  state  of  the  church  and  country,  ; 
very  gratifying  increase  in  the  membership.  The  follow 
ing  figures  will  show  the  comparative  membership  of  i8S( 
and  1854: 


Traveling        t^ocal  White  Colored  Indian 

preachers,    preachcn.      mcmlicn.  menilieni.        metnlicre. 
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The  commissioners  who  were  charged  with  the  property 
question  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  churches, 
reported  at  the  conference  of  1854,  that  the  suits  had 
been  decided  in  favor  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South.  The 
church  was  now  in  a  position  to  .establish  a  publishing- 
house  of  its  own,  which  accordingly  was  done  by  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  1854.  Louisville,  Memphis,  Atlant.i, 
St.  Louis,  Richmond,  and  Columbus  were  voted  for  on  the 
first  three  or  four  ballots,  but  on  the  .sixth  ballot  Nashville 
received  60  out  of  117  votes,  and  was  selected,  while 
Louisville  received  57.  This  establishment  was  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  and  publishing  books,  and  was 
to  be  under  the  control  of  two  agents  and  a  book  com- 
mittee. The  object  of  the  institution  was  to  advance  the 
cause  of  Christianity  by  dissemintiting  religious  knowledge 
and  useful  literary  and  scientific  information  in  cheap  books, 
tracts,  and  periodicals.  The  agents  were  authorized  to  in- 
vest as  much  as  $75,000  in  grounds,  house,  and  fixtures. 
Rev.  Kdward  Stevenson  and  Rev.  F.  A.  Owen  were  elected 
the  first  agents  of  the  house. 

The  membership  in  the  St.nte  of  Arkansas  had  increased 
so  as  to  justify  a  new  conference,  which  was  provided  for 
by  the  General  Conference  of  1854.  It  was  organized  by 
Bishop  Kavanaugh  at  Washington,  Ark.,  in  November  of 
the  same  year.  The  Kansas  Mission  Conference  was  also 
provided  for  by  the  General  Conference  of  1854.  and  was 
to  include  Kansas  Territory  and  part  of  the  Territory  of 
New  Mexico. 

It  will  be  remembered  th.it  a  few  months  after  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  episcopacy,  Bishop  liascom  had  died.  I^isliop 
Soule  was  now  seventy-three  years  <)f  age,  and  in  very 
feeble  health.  Bishop  Andrew  and  l^ishop  Capers,  coming 
from  the  previous  century,  were  also  men  well  advanced 
in  years,  and  worn  with  long,  laborious,  and  exhausting 
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toil.  Tlie  remaining;  superintendent,  llishop  I'aine,  was  in 
the  prime  of  a  nibiist  and  vigorous  manhoixl,  bnt  he  needed 
relief  and  assistance  in  the  widening  ranye  of  episcopal  re- 
sponsibility and  duty.  It  was  decided  to  stren^'llieii  the 
cpiscojiacy  by  the  addition  of  three  bisliops.  The  choice 
I  of  the  conference  fell  on  Geiirt;e  I".  I'ierce,  of  (lenrt^ia,  Ji)hn 
Karly.  of  Vir[,'iiua,  and  Hubbard  II.  Kavaiiaiinh,  of  Ken- 
tncky,  An<l  tlicy  were  rirdaincd  in  the  Methodist  Church 
in  Colimibiis,  Ga.,  on  Weihiesdny,  May  24,  1854. 

The  General  Conference  lA  185S  was  opened  on  the 
first  day  of  May,  in  ihc  h;ill  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  the  capilol.  at  Nash\ille,  Teiin,  The  publishinj;- 
honse,  which  was  pnijected  by  the  General  Conference  of 
1H54  and  l(icate<l  at  Xa-^lnille,  had  been  completed  and 
was  in  ojieralion.  This  fact  determined  the  fnltire  rank 
and  destiny  of  Nashville  as  the  ecclesiastical  center  of 
Southern  Methodism.  It  was  riyht  ami  proper  that  the 
General  Conference  should  now  convene  in  the  city  which 
their  choice  had  selucted  as  the  base  of  their  supplies  and 
the  liead(|uaners  of  (heir  ecclesiastical  o|RTali.>ns.  Ac- 
c(mlin:^ly.  toward  the  end  <.f  April.  x^^'A.  fnmi  all  (juarlers 
of  the  Sniuh.  by  steamboat  am!  railroad  and  sta},'e. coach, 
the  delef^ates  came  np  to  the  ^real  <iuadrennial  rejiresent- 
alive  conviicatiiMi.  There  were  present  one  hundred  and 
fift}-onc  duty  accreditetl  members— only  Iwenty-nitie  less 
than  the  full  rnmiber  of  delet,'ates  at  the  last  and  lartjest 
General  Conference  of  the  undivided  cluircli  in  1S44.  and 
twenly-one  more  than  were  pre-enl  at  the  jireceilinji  and 
next  largest  General  Cnnference  of  the  undivided  church 
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fidelity,  and  usefulness,  had  finished  his  course  with  joy 
had  laid  his  .-iniior  by,  and  had  [jonc  to  join  ihe  (fL'ncr;i 
assembly  and  cJuirch  of  ihc  firstborn,  whose  nami^s  an 
HTillcn  in  hcavtii;  and  his  name,  disappearing;  from  thi 
rolls  and  journ.^Is  of  the  church  on  earth,  was  writlei 
wilh  theirs  on  !iif;h.  The  memory  of  his  self-sacrificini 
devulion  to  the  (,'iiiid  nf  nicii.  jioor  and  rich,  black  ant 
while,  is  like  oinlnieiil  poured  forth  tlirough  all  the  Smith- 
cm  ehiircti  am!  kind. 

Tile  address  of  the  bishojjs  reminds  the  assembled  rep' 
resenlatives  of  the  church  that  "the  work  of  God  hai 
fffeatiy  ])rus|iered  and  eidar^feii  within  our  bounds.  Goc 
has  done  -^r^M  things  fur  ns  and  l>y  us.  The  retros|>eci 
of  the  las\  fiiur  years  is  full  of  instruction  and  encouraije- 
rnuiil ;  and  yet  how  much  mare  nii},'lit  have  been  accom- 
plished had  we  been  faitl)ful  lo  the  yracc  <»f  God  received 
and  zealous  in  di(Tii>in;,'  that  t^race  abroad." 

Wliile  the  nsual  and  due  prominence  was  (,'ivcn  to  thi 
missionary  rtoik  aniont;  the  skues  of  the  Southern  pkinta- 
ich  lhe,n(klre-of  ihe 
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the  South  and  for  founding  a  mission  among  the  benighted 
blacks 

Where  Afric*!  sunny  fonnlaini 
Roll  clown  their  i^ildcn  xandS| 

thus  manifesting  a  peculiar  and  special  interest  in  this 
race,  whom  at  least  they  kiictv  better  than  others,  this 
Genenil  Conference  adopted  a  measure  which  at  first  sight 
will  seem  utterly  enignu'itical  and  contradictory.  On  May 
19th,  after  a  gcKnl  deal  of  discussion,  a  resolution  was 
adopted,  by  a  majority  of  a  hundred  and  forty-one  to 
seven,  to  the  effect  that  the  rule  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
be  expunged  from  the  general  rules  of  the  Methodist 
ICpiscopal  Church,  South ;  and  the  bishops  were  instructed 
to  lay  the  resolution  before  the  Annual  Conferences  for 
their  concurrent  action.  Those  who  passed  this  measure 
may  give  their  own  reascms  for  it : 

The  S«»uthcrn  (*hurch  h:Ls  avowc«1  as  their  Kctt1c<l  liclief  and  ncntimcnt  that 
shivery  is  m>t  a  suhjcit  (»f  ecclesiastical  legislation.  It  in  not  the  province  of 
the  church  to  deal  with  civil  institutions  in  her  le(;islative  capacity.  This  is 
«iur  |K)Nition.  The  primary  Min(;le  object  of  this  action  is  to  conftirni  the 
discipline  to  that  profession.  In  the  Twenty  third  Article  of  Religion  in 
our  HiHik  of  l)i<»ciptine  we  reco^ni/e  the  C'finHtitiilioii  and  (iovernnieiit  of 
the  rnited  Stales,  and  oUilicnce  to  them  as  n  reli);iouM  duty,  an«l  pled)*e 
fiursehes,  in  our  very  profesNion  of  faith,  to  fidelity  to  the  country  and  her 
authority.  We  claim  to  lie  loyal  citizens.  We  have  only  set  ourselves  ri);ht 
on  the  question  that  has  so  lon^;  trouhkil  the  church.  The  lej^islation  in 
reference  to  it  was  contradictory  and  ahsurd.  While  denouncini;  slavery  as 
an  evil  and  pled(;in(;  the  church  to  its  extirpation,  it  provided  liy  statute  for 
its  allowance  and  perfHrt nation.  We  have  surrendere«l  to  C;esar  the  lhin}^s 
that  are  (*:eNar*s,  and,  holding;  ourselves  t<>  lie  delitnrs  to  the  wise  and  the 
unwise,  the  Inrnd  and  the  free,  we  can  now  preach  Christ  alike  to  the  master 
and  the  servant,  recure  in  the  confidence  and  afleclion  of  the  one  and  the 
other.  The  lieni^n  spirit  of  our  holy  religion  not  only  demands  that  masters 
should  render  to  their  servants  tl1.1t  which  is  just  and  e(|u.nl  as  to  ftMnl,  rai- 
ment, and  shelter,  liut  that  relij^ious  instruction  should  l»e  provided  alike  for 
servants  :ts  fur  children.  The  (;os|»el  is  Cod's  (;ift  ti  the  hhuk  man  as  well 
as  to  the  white,  and  Christian  masters  should  see  to  it  that  all  their  defiend- 
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as  for  as  hamon  inHtramcntality  can  ftccure  it|  is  the  primary  duty  of  the 
Southern  Church.  Let  us  earnestly  seek  to  meet  our  rcMiMinHniiliticti,  and 
then,  whatever  evil  ttiini;  may  lie  Kaid  of  ns*  we  fthatl  have  the  testimony  of  a 
gtHiil  omscience  and  the  hlesstng  uf  Ilini  who  is  jud^^e  of  all.^ 

It  (Iocs  Kccni  that  this  action  deserves  at  least  the  credit 
of  consistency.  The  only  consi.stent  alternative  was  to 
reftise  to  receive  slaveholders  into  the  church  at  ah,  and 
to  exclude  those  that  were  already  in.  If  the  Methodist 
Church  had  cidopted  this  rule  in  the  be^innin};^,  all  the  con- 
flict and  strife  on  this  subject  might  have  been  avoided, 
thouj^h  it  may  be  questioned  whether  its  influence  and 
work  and  usefidness  would  have  been  as  extensive.  Indeed, 
it  is  practically  certain  that,  in  that  case,  the  Metnodist 
Church  would  have  had  very  little  success  in  the  South. 

At  the  General  Conference  of  1858  Hishop  Paine  re- 
ported that  the  manuscript  of  his  **  Life  and  Times  of 
Hishop  McKendree "  was  ready  for  publication.  The 
church  now  has  this  memorable  production  in  cndurinj^ 
form.  And  though  Hi.shop  McKendree  was  second  only 
to  Asbury  in  his  influence  on  American  Methodism,  North 
and  South,  if  indeed  he  was  second  to  him,  yet  as  he  was 
a  .son  (jf  the  South  it  was  filling  that  a  .son  of  the  South 
should  wrile  his  biography.  The  book  is  worthy  of  its  sub- 
ject; tind  it  is  declared  by  those  competent  to  judge,  to  be, 
incidentally,  the  best  extant  history  of  the  origin  and  growth 
of  the  constitution  of  American  ICpiscopal  Methodism. 

Much  attenti(m  was  given  to  the  new  publishing-house 
by  the  General  Conference  of  1858,  and  that  man  of  re- 
sources, tact,  and  uncommon  .^^ensc,  John  H.  Mcl'crrin, 
was  put  at  its  head  as  agent  for  the  next  (piadrennium, 
with  R.  Abbey  as  financial  .secretary. 

The  report  c)f  the  committee  (mi  edncalion  was  an  in- 
teresting document.     It  contained  an  exhaustive  list  of  the 

I  ••  Journ.!!  of  the  (Icncr.il  Conference  of  185S,'*  pp.  461,  584. 
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colleges  and  schools  under  the  patronai^e  of  the  church. 
As  long  ago  as  1858  a  charter  was  obtained  from  the 
legislature  of  Tennessee  for  the  Central  University  of  the 
Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church,  South.  This  university, 
however,  never  came  into  existence.  In  two  short  years 
after  this  the  country  was  filled  with  rumors  of  war,  aiul 
the  best  laid  plans  of  the  Southern  Methodist  Church  for 
establishing  missions  in  Central  America  and  in  Africa  and 
for  founding  a  great  university  came  to  naught. 

The  growth  of  the  church  for  the  preceding  four  years 
is  shown  by  the  following  figures: 

Tra%clin»{       I.nc.il  Wlilic  C«»loreil  Intllnn  •I'oinl 

linMclivr*.    |irv.iilicrit.       iiiciiiltcr^*.  iiienilicnt.        nicinhcm. 

1854  ..    2.oy2        4..W        42'*'.5li         i^>4.5^4        3.757       ^3.303 
1858.    .2.577        4.9^4        4W.^J4         188,036        3,874        699,165 

showing  '.  total  increase  of  95,862. 

The  next  tabulation  will  show  a  suggestive  and  sor- 
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SOME  GLIMPSKS  OF  THE  WAR  PERIOD. 


The  statistical  returns  for  the  year  i860  show  that  up 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Southern  Church  kept  on 
the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  extending  its  operations  and  in- 
creasing? its  membership  from  all  classes  of  its  population, 
whites,  blacks,  and  Indians.  In  that  year  she  had  en- 
rolled 537,136  white  members,  an  increase  of  37,442  over 
the  year  1858;  207,776  colored  members,  an  increase  of 
19,740  over  the  year  1858;  and  4160  Indian  members,  an 
increase  of  286  over  1858.  The  total  membership  of  the 
church  in  i860  was  over  three  quarters  of  a  million,  or,  in 
exact  figures,  757,205,  a  total  increase  of  56,040  in  the 
two  preceding  years. 

All  the  iiitcresls  of  ihe  church  were  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  The  I^lblishing  House,  under  the  eflicicnt 
management  of  Jc»hn  H.  Mcl'errin,  had  developed  a  large 
business,  and  continued  to  prosper  up  to  the  time  when 
the  Federal  army  entered  Nashville  in  1862.  It  was  then 
taken  by  the  military  and  used  for  a  United  States  print- 
ing-oftice  and  other  purposes.  Much  (»f  the  stock  and 
material  w«is  used  up,  and  the  machinery  greatly  damaged. 

In  the  matter  of  education,  the  statistics  show  that  up 
to  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Southern  Church  had 
multiplied,  with  commendable  zeal,  her  schools  and  colleges 
for  both  sexes  over  the  vast  extent  of  her  territorv,  from 
ocean  to  ocean  and  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Gulf,  in  whose 
halls  her  youth  were  regularly  receiving  the  benefits  of 
scholastic   training,   entering  and   returning   in   perpetual 
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succession.  In  1858  she  had  in  successful  operation  io( 
schools  and  colleges. 

But  during  the  war,  professors,  teachers,  and  student! 
were  withdrawn  from  the  seats  of  learning,  their  halls  wen 
vacated,  schools  were  deserted,  text-books  and  apparatus 
were  abandoned,  college  endowments  were  swept  away 
patrons  were  impoverished.  Hundreds  of  schools  as  wel 
as  churches  were  burned  or  dismantled  by  use  as  hospitals 
warehouses,  or  stables.  The  ghastly  devastations  left  ii 
the  track  of  invading  armies,  the  horrors  of  two  thousanc 
battles,'  the  portentous  rumors  and  the  cigonizing  anxieties 
that  are  incident  to  war — these  were  the  portion  of  the 
South  through  four  long  and  sorrowful  years.  And  ycl 
in  the  midst  of  these  scenes  and  these  sorrows  the  preach- 
ers of  the  Southern  Methodist  Church,  as  a  rule,  continucc 
faithful  to  their  holy  Ccilling  and  their  hcaven-cippointec 
work.  They  filled  their  ap|>ointmcnts  much  as  of  old 
They  preached,  they  exhorted,  they  pnyed,  they  hcli 
protracted  meetings,  they  attcnilcd,  with  some  exceptions 
their  Annual  Conferences.  And  during  those  trying  yean 
gracious  revivals  of  religion  among  the  people  attestei 
how  the  divine  presence  was  still  in  their  midst.-  Noi 
among  the  people  only,  but  in  many  places  among  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Lost  Cause,  the  gospel  was  faithfully  preached 
and  the  Lord  confirmed  it  with  signs  following. 

The  writer  will  be  excused  for  introducing  here  somt 
perhaps  lengthy  extracts  from  the  war  diary  of  a  chaplair 
in  the  Confederate  army.  They  are  interesting,  as  wcl 
for  the  vivid  pictures  of  war  times  and  war  scenes  drawi 
by  an  eye-witness,  as  for  the  account  of  the  remarkable 
work  of  gnice  among  the  soldiers,  which  they  contain 
And  that  chaplain  was  John  H.  McFerrin. 


HEVJVAIS  /A'  THE  ARMY. 

When  ihc  Fcilcml  nmiy  occuiiiiil  Miilill*  Ti-nnei.scc  in  ififij,  I  look  my 
family  viulli  of  llic  llncK  and  .sUi|<|H'>I  al  (.'urniTs villi',  'IVnn.,  Ii'jviiii;  hnui-v 
anil  furniluri-  In  iliv  tmniU  i>[  xlliiT-.  A  liKk'  InliT  I  ui'nt  to  Alhinl.i,  <;»., 
to  invcl  lliL'  UMin].N  niiil  the  llounl  <'(  Mi<M<Mis.  U'liik'  \\\xK  I  «»>  tul  ufl 
from  my  niinlty.      I[  vas  *.  sail  nml  siirn.vvrut  .lay.      1  »as  In  Ci-.irt:!^,  >ny 

(.f  i-ncli  oilier';,  ivIiiTeiiliuuli  .>r  iMi„liii.m.  (kiKT^il  llriii:i;\  rr.M  iiiv  K.n- 
luiky  ilrov  (lie  l-'fikT:il  nniiy  ..ill  of  Mi.1,11..-  'IVinKs-iv.  an.l  1  r.liirn.-.l  h. 
(■..rnir.villc,  uIiltu  tlie  "l\.-niit*.^u  (.■.mlcr.nce  wav  t.i  lie  lnl.1  i-n  llio  151I1  ,A 
Uiiii1.LT,  iKdj,  No  l>i^li..{.  W\\\^  t"'''"^'"<.  1  ^>-''~  ^t.'iti'.|  |.rL'.;.liin  ..f  \W 
l-..nfLTi:nti.-.  ami  i,-.miliia..a  lliu  l.uvmi--.  t..  lli.,-  .".I.  Tlic  iill.'n.bn.L-  «:i- 
l..k-r3l.1y  full,  Ili..u^li  s..m<.-  of  iIk'  l.r.'llirt'ii  u..'i(.-  t..o  f;ir  n.irili  |..  r.-.i.L  ilii- 
yX-KM.  At  a  niLLliiiK  of  lliL-  1>M|..|»  :m.t  Mi-si..n:.ry  iL.ar.l,  A,.ril.  iS.,,.  al 
Maton.  (;a..  il  »a-  .l.iLmiinc.l  10  ,™,l  n.i^.i..narUs  1,.  iln:  r..,i(>.-.kr.ilf  iiriny. 
1  «;i-  ;i].|ii.ini>.-.l  in  tlinrj?;  of  all  ihi-  M.lli.i.li.I  inis.i..niiry  «..rl,  in  ihc  Aimy 
of  Itiu  '!'L'mic~-L'r.  I  I'nliTvd  in>ii>i-.1uil.'ly  on  my  »<'rk  In  \hK  armv.  ami  at 
(iiM  a.-,  I  t.ral,l,  I  cnaatnl  at  nia.iy  pr. mcIht^  n-  I  Ili.-uyUl  ll.i-  Mi-i..n:iry 
Soik'Iy  c.ulit  su.lai.i.      1  l.i'(;iin  niv  i>..rl,  in  Slulln  >  Ilk'.      1  m:i-  'i.illc!  "  iiti 
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wrote  letters  by  flag  of  trace  to  their  fricmU  in  the  North.     Tliey  seemed  to 
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upon  the  field,  "  very  extensive  revivals  of  religion  oc- 
curred in  the  army,  especially  during  the  winter  encamp- 
ment in  Arkansas,  1863-64.  At  Little  Rock,  Camden, 
Camp  Jlraug,  and  Three  Creeks,  revivals  continued  for 
months.  I  kept  an  estimate  for  two  years  of  the  number 
of  conversions,  and  in  the  two  years  they  amounted  to 
more  than  two  thousand."  Says  another,  who  was  asso- 
ciated in  the  work; 

The  »riltr  [Rtv.  Horace  Jcwill]  iv.th  a  iliaiiliun  in  -me  nf  itic  ArkatisM 
rrGimcnts.  iui<l  »-i'>  inlim:iu-1y  a<s<>d.>U->l  i>itll  llr.^luT  Marvin  in  111',  blu-rs 
lor  Ihe  &]>iriluul  ui'llarL-  u[  lliv  suMlvr-i.  (  ■>u|>|n.^L-  iliat  ^u11ll.■  (i(  iIh-  riiiVKl 
cflorls  of  hii  lift:  witu  m.tmi<iii>  iiivattilvl  In  llic  hiiMiiTs  in  (he  camps.  I 
have  no  ihiulil  Iliat  Ik- was  in->trumi'iila1  in  lliv  Limii-rNion  iif  ImmtrLiN.  Nut 
oalj  wai  he  stUTObful  in  his  pvTMinfll  iiiinlKlry,  i>ul  liv  wni  alitv  t»  inaugu- 
rate miaiiurcl  thai  n.ssi<>lal  utlwrH  in  wurlLiii|;  lur  thv  cnu<c  iif  Ciirisl.  I  lu 
(lin.-ct«l  ihcir  lalion  anil  energiii  In  Kiu.tx.-i.sral  multt.  t'ur  (lit  cndt  nl  as* 
lociation  anil  orguniialion  be  calliil  liij^'tlKr  a  nKL-ling  uf  d>»|iluins  anil  nlhiT 
miniitrrs,  reprrsL'nliii);  MvlhiHli^ts,  ll;iplists,  nnil  I'rc^IiytiTi.ins,  nml  (irgai>i<t.-il 
a  ri-gular  Army  Oiutili.  Tlii:  v:isl  :iiiii>uiiL  uf  (juihI  aci:oni]i1i>licit  liy  ii  tan 
i>n1r  be  rulty  km»vn  in  cicrnily. 

The  followiny  is  a  copy  nf  ihe  plan  of  oryaiiization: 

Akihiis  i-i    l',\mr. 

TheChriMlan  men  of ) lie  army,  Ulirxint;  lli:il  thv  1i^il>it:il!i>n  <.t  Col  t.yhii 


AXT.  II.  \Vt  KliiM.  iit  <.ih(;.m|.  i1„-  i-nilur,  iLcSm.  nii.i  lliu  iluty  (iliost, 
Ihe  same  In  -.nl-lami.-.  n|ii:il  in  |...,..r  ^m.l  ^lury. 

Aki.  mi.  Wi-  Uli^'iL'  ill  liiv  r;iii  in  A'I.mm,  Hk'  ro!L'ii>|.ll.>n  l.y  Ciiri'-t.  un.t 
thi.-rcni:"ini;r.(llK-llMly(;i,M.i. 

Akt.  IV.  \Vi-  U-1ii-vi  in  ju.ti1'i.;i(i.in  l.y  f;.illi  at.ini',  uml  llicrcfure  rcccivo 
111.1  rest  ujinn  Christ  ahmi'  ax  iiiir  uiily  1i<>tK.'. 

Art.  V.  We  U-lioc  in  llic  cuiimiuiiion  uf  -^linls  ami  1I10  Joclrincuf  cli-rnul 
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ofHcen  to  tnke  tlic  spiriluitt  nveniglil  nf  ihc  itaiiio.    Of  ihc  oOiivrs  kh  selected,' 

the  clispbin,  or  nnc  tvlvtlcil  liy  llicm^ctvi'^,  shall  nt.-l  an  niii<k'nil-ir.  Tb», 
uffivvr-i  will  null  cmcc  n  iin.rllli.  iir  ■■ritKcr,  i(  niws'.ary,  anil  in  Hit  i'<ii.Ti.-(\e  | 
„f  ,l,\u],i;iK-  «ill  Iw  Ki'^cfni'il  \"i  ihf  U-adiiiis*  "f  llirNl.     Tlicj-  »I1I  U-cp  ».  1 

lionullli  lliL' Ll<urd>  U  ilissolvcl. 

One  of  the  associattd  chniihins   has  this  to  say,  Ii>ng  j 
aftt:r  tlie  war:  1 


i::,il.u.v.l  i,. 


>nt>rihosc:ini' 
R>t  nrmy  churilii-.  M  j 
•  nV  ill  tills  ■ir[;atii/.'iliiiii. 


Dr.  H,  T.  Kavanaiit;li,  writing  of  the  results  of  this  work 
amony  thu  soldiers,  says: 


if  tl.u  >v:.r,  « lifn 

Ilicnii-n 

wctc  ii;- 

•vlKirKcI  anil  Im.l 

litit;  llirnnt;!.  't'l 
„„.I..,1y.      I«. 

.   idliiit: 

1   inll  ti|> 
li.r   i.f 

f.ir  tlK-iil^lit  iilC 

MMBMIIIittli 
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Everywhere  were  dcHolntion  nnd  dcKtItiitlciit,  And,  for  a 
moment,  the  patt  uf  dtitt|mlr,  I  lunivK  aiut  hoiiwH  liiiil  been 
detitroyctl.  I'lantaticiiDi  nnil  fnrniit  lind  ticuii  InUI  wiutu. 
Fences  had  been  burned.  Tlic  live  stock  had  been  uKetl 
up  by  the  Coiifti<tcratvii  or  coitltscntcd  by  tlie  I'tfdcrnls,  and 
those  were  considered  furtuniitc  who  had,  at  thu  close 
of  the  war,  a  solitary  mulv,  an  abnnilonctl  army  horse,  or 
a  single  milk  cow.'  Millit  wvru  tlcNtroyed.  Imjik-munta 
of  industry  wurv  (;onv.  I'rovisions  and  ciotliiuf;  had  been 
exhausted,  anil  lar^rc  districts  were  on  tlie  verge  of  famine. 
Soldiers  returned  tu  their  homes  to  find  them  in  ruins  and 
their  lovetl  ones  in  want.  Women  received  back,  with 
tears  of  rcjnicinir.  husbands  and  brotlicrs,  fathers  anti  sons, 
but  they  received  them  barefouicd  and  in  rays.  Added 
to  their  difficulties  ami  destitution  were  the  exactions  and 
oppressions  of  the  ra]uicious  ad\'cntururs,  who,  as  ageiits 
of  reconstruction,  came  down  on  the  South  like  wolves  on 
the  fold. 

The  Southern  people  had  lost  their  cause,  for  which  let 
us  unceasingly  thank  Gi)d;  and  they  had  lost  their  all. 
But  they  had  not  lust  heart  or  hojx:  or  manhood  or  self- 
respect  or  courage,  for  which  also  let  us  thank  God.  After 
a  breathing-sj>ell  they  arose  ti»  meet  the  problems  of  iheir 
new  .situation,  and  to  undertake  the  task  of  rccutier>itioi) 
with  a  calmness,  a  courajre,  and  a  ({ood-will  which  have 
been  the  ndminition  of  tlie  world, 

Tlic  Southern  Metii'Nli^tt  Church  slmrcd  all  the  disasters 
of  the  scene  of  war,  nn<l  nil  the  difficidlies  and  embarrass- 
mcnts  of  the  .situation  at  its  close.  When  in  t865  she 
called  her  rolls,  though  the  church  still  lived  many  of  her 
sons  were  dead  or  misstn^r.  She  had  suffered  a  threefold 
decimation  in  those  terrible  vcarsfr»m'6i  to '6s.     Her 
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« 

the  HoldicrH  on  the  HcUl,  to  the  whites  mul  to  the  blacks, 
to  the  poor  aiul  to  the— poorer ;  but  the  re^^iihir  opcra- 
tioiiH  of  the  church  machinery  were  much  interfered  with. 
The  Annual  Conferencen,  as  a  rule,  were  held,  but  with 
diminished  numbers,  and  often  without  the  presence  of  a 
bishop. 

When  the  tinie  approached  for  the  General  Conference 
of  1862,  appointed  to  nieet  in  New  Orleans,  thouj^h  dele- 
j^ates  had  been  elected  by  all  the  Annual  Conferences,  yet 
it  was  thought  impracticable  io  attempt  the  holding  of  a 
General  Conference  at  that  time  and  place.  Contrary  ti> 
the  expectations  and  calculations  of  the  General  Conference 
of  1858,  Admiral  Karr*ij(ut  and  General  liutlcr  had  antic- 
ipated them  in  the  occupancy  of  New  Orleans,  in  April, 
1862;  and  it  was  not  entirely  certain  that  General  lUitlcr 
would  hospitably  receive  the  General  Conference  or  facili- 
tate its  pr<»ceedin|4s.      It  therefore  lapsed. 

In  August,  1865,  after  a  short  season  for  review  and 
reflection,  the  bishops  of  the  church  held  a  meeting  in 
Columbus,  Ga.,  and  issued  a  **  Pastoral  Address  to  the 
Preachers  and  Meml)ers  of  the  Church.**  They  reviewed 
the  j)ast  few  years  and  the  present  situation. 

It  u.'iN  likr  tlu'  M.ist  of  t\  triiiniHt,  ntnl  \*i\\c  no  iiiuvrtnin  muiiiiI  : 
"  TIk*  Mi'ilinili\(  K|^i^^.•n|^al  <*lmrili,  Soiuh,  •.till  livi'<l,  nnil  in  nil  \\s  \hA\\\ 
an«l  |iriiKi|ili'H  wan  unrliniimMl.  XriiluT  «Hsinl«'^:riiti«»n  m»r  ul)^orntl.in  uj»n 
for  ti  nionu-Mt  lo  In*  iIhmi*;!!!  i»f,  nil  nnnor^  l«»  llir  mntr.iry  imtu  iilistaii<lin^. 
WbatcviT  ItaniKT  IkuI  fallen  or  luvn  fiirlnl.  tlial  of  Suiiilurn  Mtilio.lisni  was 
still  iinfurlol;  wlialcvrr  cause  ]«a«l  I»con  lost,  that  of  Souilicm  .MttluMlism 
survivol." 

The  Annual  Conferences  were  instructed  to  elect  dele- 
gates to  the  session  of  the  General  Conference  to  be  held 
in  New  Orleans  in  1866,  according  to  adjournment  eight 
years  before.  In  the  meeting  of  the  Annual  Conferences 
of  the  fall  of  1865,  "the  peeled  and  scattered  hosts,  dis- 
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CIIAPTKR   IX. 
THE  GENERAI.  CONl-'EREXCE  OF    l8rt6. 

TliK  first  session  of  the  fifncral  Conference  after  the 
close  of  llic  w;irwas  Iidd  in  tliu  Curonclck't  Street  Chiircli 
in  New  Orleans,  in  April,  1.S6O.  It  was,  next  to  that  of 
1846,  the  most  important  ami  memorable  in  the  history 
of  llie  church.  I'ivc  of  ilic  six  bishops  were  present — - 
Amlrew,  I'.iine,  I'ierce,  Marly,  ami  Kavanaiij^'h.  Hishop 
Soiile  was  too  feeble  lo  be  in  attendance.  Thomas  O 
Siimnicrs  was  elected  secretary. 

0»  tlie  tliiid  <lay  of  the  session  a  <lelegalion  from  the 
Hahinicire  Ci)nfereuce  a])]»eared,  a^kinj^  admission  into  the 
M.  v..  Chnrch,  South.     At  the  lime  of  the  separation  in 
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membefsKi^of  boih  churches  bears  suygcstive  witness  that 
the  Methodists  tlid  not  stay  at  home  and  take  care  of 
themselves. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  the  session,  when  the  General 
CiinfLTcncc  had  ^'ottcn  under  full  headway,  there  was  n 
very  pleasant  interruption  of  the  proceedings.  The  sec- 
retary annonnced  that  he  lia<l  received  a  tele^ra|)hic  dis- 
patch from  the  New  York  Knst  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist ICpiscopal  Church,  then  in  session  in  ISrookiyn.  It 
was  as  follows : 

WiimKA-  ilio  (liniral  ConFi-rcno:  o(  Iht  Mtlhwlisi  i:p[scn]ial  Chnreh, 
Simlli,  \-  ntiu  In  «L">>liin  in  tlii:  c\\f  ii(  XcH'  Drkari'*;  llik^ri'fori.', 

A:i,-k.:r,  Tlial  «i',  Itic  Xi:«-  Vi.rk  K:ist  fi,i.f>.T.-inu  nf  (lit-  Mvllin.li-1  V.\>Uza. 
pal  Churih,  iK-rd.)-  |iri«TH  tu  lll:<t  v.niraliK'  r,-,.ri,i.il,.t:i.-  l-"ly  ...ir  flitis. 

SalilKith,  Apil  R,  iSCrfi,  a  .by  ,A  ',|.nh,l   |.r;i).T,  l^.lli   it.   yi\\:'\y:  M,.\  111  ihu 

the  full  ri-lrT:iii..n  '.f  (  l.ri-ii.ii.   .,m|.:,fl,)  m,i.|  t.,U'   li.i»,>i.   ilu-  ilmrillv., 

Tl.n.  il,L-  ,>.r',.r.,j  I,..  i,i,„iui,.|  in  ir,.-„mii  l,j  ■■l,.,;r.|.l,  »  ,u,,j  '„(  tlil, 
mululiim  t»  llii:  fLtnlnry  v(  lliv  (icm-rni  Ciiiilvri'iiw  of  iliv  ,M>'iliiHli>i  V.\»>.. 
cotml  Church,  Stuih,  M  Nvw  Ork-nni. 

This  communication  was  received  with  (;rcat  interest, 
and  the  General  Conference,  by  a  stnndinf;  vote,  adopted 
a  resolution  in^truc^in^■  tlie  secretary  to  express  by  tele- 
j,'ra]>h  to  the  New  York  I-^'ist  Conference  their  cordial  re- 
cipr()cation  of  these  Cliristian  saltnatioiis  and  their  cordial 
a_ijrecment  to  unite  with  that  conference  on  Sunday,  April 
8th.  "  in  special  and  solemn  pr.'iyer,  in  private  and  in  the 
jHiblic  Conjiret;ations,  for  the  very  desirable  objects  speci- 
fied in  their  fraternal  niessaijc,"' 
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session  at  New  Orleans  was  therefore  favorable  for  meas- 
ures upon  which  the  usual  conservatism  might  have  hesi- 
tated long  in  ordinary  times."* 

Attendance  upon  class- meeting,  which  up  to  this  time 
was  obligatory,  was  made  voluntary,  and  so  put  upon  the 
same  ground  as  attendance  upon  the  other  means  of  grace. 
The  General  Conference  did  not,  by  any  means,  intend,  in 
this  action,  to  <ibo]ish  the  class-mceting;  but  eventually, 
and  to  the  great  regret  of  many,  bishops,  preachers,  and 
l)cop]e.  It  resulted  in  a  practical  abolition  of  this  time- 
honored  institution,  though  it  still  lingers  in  some  places, 
and  love-feasts  are  regularly  held  in  connection  with  quar- 
terly meetings. 

The  rule  imposing  a  probation  of  six  months  on  candi- 
dates for  membership  was  set  aside.  It  was  supposed 
that  ••  admission  to  the  church  would  be  guarded  with 
n-asonable  and  conscientious  care."  It  is  to  be  feared, 
however,  that  this  is  not  in  all  cases  true,  and  that  there 
is  practically  insulficicnt  detention  of  candidates  for  ascer- 
taining their  spiritual  condition  or  obtaining  substantial  as- 
surances of  their  religious  experience  or  the  genuineness 
of  their  purpose  of  consecration  and  obedience.  In  some 
conferences,  however,  there  are  exceptions,  and  the  door 
of  admission  into  the  church  is  carefully  and  jealously 
guarded,  as  it  ought  to  be  in  all. 

The  pastoral  term  was,  not  without  much  discussion  and 
opposition,  extended  from  two  to  fbur  years.  District 
conferences  were  discussed  and  recommended,  but  not 
formally  .idopted  and  authoritatively  imposed  till  the 
General  Conference  of  1870.  Among  the  most  important 
measures  of  the  General  Conference  of  uS^f)  was  the 
adoj)tion  of  lay  representation  in  the  General  and  the 
Annual  Conferences.     The  experiment   had  been  made 

1  .McTyiirc,  "  lli>tory  t)f  MetlMHlism.'* 
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of  fine  nbility  and  of  superior  scholarship.  His  sermon 
slunvud  most  careful  preparation,  were  delivered  with  grc;i 
deliberation  and  precision,  and  often  rose  into  eloquence, 
lirotiier  Marvin,  as  those  who  knew  him  preferred  t 
call  iiim,  came  from  the  common  people,  retained  ahvay 
the  simplicity  and  nigyedness  of  the  common  people,  an' 
was  always  a  favorite  with  the  common  people.  He  \va 
born  in  a  log  cabin,  and  when  seventeen  years  old,  in 
log  cabin  he  was  born  again.  Hut  he  '.cas  born  agaii 
Noh<idy  that  knew  him  ever  doubted  that.  College  train 
ing  he  iiad  none,  but  lie  had  the  old-lime  religion  an 
nuieh  native  mental  vigor.  What  of  him  was  not  God 
made  was  self-made.  When  he  went  tip  to  join  confer 
ence  at  Jefferson  City,  in  liis  native  State  of  Missouri  i 
1842,  his  homeliness  of  person,  his  awkwardne.ss  of  man 
iier,  and  his  lioniespiin,  misfit  clothing  markeii  him  as 
country  curiosity.  In  thu.-.e  respects  he  was  not  iiiilik 
the  homely-faced,  awkward -man  lie  red,  ill-clad  rail-spliltL 
of    Kentucky,    who    afterward    became    President    of    ih 


th.  lie  was  the  author  of  several  l>()oks,  the 
of  which  is  perhaps  his  book  of  travels,  **  To 
'  the  \V;iy  of  the  West.**     His  smaller  and 

entitled  **  The  Work  of  Christ "  is  vij^orous 
-provoking.  A  short  lime  after  his  death  a 
of  one  dollar  was  asked  from  each  namesake 
ed  and  lamented  bishop  for  a  mission  school, 
entecn  hundred  dollars  were  sent  in. 
L'tt  was  professor  in  Randolph -Macon  Collej^c 
.o  1845.  l*>om  1850  to  1858  he  was  editor 
irtcrly  Review  **  of  the  church.  At  the  time 
on  to  the  episcopacy  he  was  pastor  of  Cente- 

in  Richmond,  Va.  lie  was  a  polished  and 
l^inia  j^entleman,  a  broad  and  versatile  scholar, 
It  and  earnest  Christian,  llis  sermons  were 
►miletical  architecture ;  his  thouj^ht  was  mascu- 
1  style  Ciceronian  in  its  transj)arent  clearness, 
simplicity,  its  fine  antithesis,  its  swellinj^  vol- 
s  periodic  compactness.  When  the  unction 
Im,  as  it  often  was,  his  eloquence  was  next  to 

ne  of  the  four  new  bishops  who  exerted  the 
:nce  and  became  most  widely  known  was  1 1.  N. 


H>a>i^  »  !^  -..,  it.  •.th  l«-t.  nn.l  hi.  tcllimi.iim  |>r.«lii«il  n  iIiw.iikUI^ -f 
hc*hVi  V-  ■  -  '  v\  'rw  rttm,  nliiiiiniml  nn-l  fwiUMk-  iMiiLliij;.  ff.iii  "  ' 
•^  M,*.^  ^*-  -«iK^  (mm>  lMi4,iNtinns  Uliil  poliiiilry,  ii.iuri.'.l  fofll.  .1  ^1^.>1la 
tjM^vJ  s*s«-.  «bi.\|lnx«Kh  It,  wluju  curs,-,  irrif^liv.l  »ii<1  iii.iyi,ruu-.l  I 
,W  »*i-^»  ..  i4j.  in  «hi^.h  Iw  Was  ..nlalHol  u  l.i-.liui..  Hi.  >,,riM.ii„  «.tc  J 
»W'  ■•- ^v  '■X  IC»>rt«  wluimilr,  H'livvi-a,  liLwinr,  liy  lUc  uini^.l  plav  uf  -j 
»•••»•.  ■»-'.4  -v-hSM  U).  ,0)  till'  -urliiii. ..(  v.,iio  fc;rwl  ik'i'ii'  a-  ii^minillj  »■; 

•  M-^int'*  sft..«mtK.  u«iHiM.f  ilit  .■;,iil.,  N.,1  .1.  1,-..„|ik.  ii>  S-ulu,  ... 
«..  ,.  ,.v»>vWi^,^  Hn.i'imi,  niir  .»  ..„||ii!,„.,„  ,1,  l-i.uv.  ri.ir  ..Mtfiuiv  ' 
•V  I'vV-.  -•  -"  'rti'l'"""'  »>■  Kiivai,,,iinl,,  I,.  ),(  |,...*i— 1.1  III  >iii;;iiUrly 

K,,-  -.-.  „.,..„ iin,  ,.K.„„,„,  ,.(  „  „  ,11^,  J.,, ,,  ,„,,,,.,,,,.     Mu.1,  ,rf 

fcj»  **J»  i..,.-.bini;  ««'  1"  111,'   riiur...-.,  ..(  wh'.rM.  |,.r  ii,:mv  ).■:!(*.  W  lm.1 
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lenged  and  revived  the  confidence  of  the  i)eoplc,  and 
sounded  the  keynote  of  the  quadrenniuin  for  renewed 
activity  and  lofty  endeavor.  Preachers  and  people  every- 
where responded,  and  once  more,  after  a  long,  dark  period 
of  decimation,  demoralization,  and  depression,  the  church 
went  forward  on  her  mission  of  evangelizing  the  masses 
within  her  borders,  and  providing,  as  much  «'is  in  her  lay, 
for  the  extension  of  her  work  into  outlying  huuls. 

The  dilTicultics  and  embarrassments  of  her  changed  con- 
dition, misrepresentation  and  opposition  from  without  and 
defections  from  within — all  these  were  not  enough  to  de- 
stroy her  courage  or  to  check  her  enthusiasm.  On  the 
contrary,  they  seemed  to  invigortile  her  spirit  and  stimu- 
late her  .activities  to  an  imwonted  degree.  The  itinerant 
went  forth  again  on  his  grarious  errands,  ohl  circuit  lines 
were  restored  and  extruded,  new  and  linger  churches  were 
builded,  parsonages  were  muhiplicd,  schools  and  colleges 
were  reopened,  and  the  whole  machinery  of  church  work 
was  in  motion  everywhere.  The  Lord  seconded  these 
efforts  with  his  blessing,  and  in  all  places  Ihc  tokens  of  his 
gracious  presence  attested  that  he  had  not  forsaken  his 
ancient  heritage.  Once  more  the  decimated  rolls  of  the 
church  began  to  fill  up.  and  there  was  a  steady  increase 
throughout  the  quadrennium.  In  1866  the  number  of 
members  had  fallen  to  a  little  over  half  a  million.  In 
1870  it  had  risen  again  to  nearly  six  hundred  thousand. 

Within  less  than  a  year  after  the  General  •Conference  of 
1866  the  church  Wcis  called  to  lament  the  death  of  their 
venerable  and  venerated  Senior  Superintendent,  Hishop 
Joshua  Soule.  1  le  was  the  last  and  a  worthy  member  of 
the  great  episcopal  triumvirate  of  American  Methodism — 
Asbury,  McKendree,  Soule. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  GENERAL  CONFERENCE  OP   187a 

The  succeeding  General  Conference,  heUI  at  Memphis 
In  May,  1870,  is  noteworthy  fur  several  reasons.  It  was 
the  first  in  whicli  laymen  participated  as  <)clcgates. 
Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  tlic  Methodist  I'rotcstant 
Church,  it  was  the  first  General  Conference  of  the  kind  in 
the  annals  t>f  Methodism.  Of  lay  <Ii:le(;ates  tliere  were 
one  hundred  and  six,  and  of  cluneal,  one  hundred  and 
twenty.  The  cxiwriment  proved  eminently  successful  and 
satisfactory  to  alt  ]>.irlics,  even  the  most  consen-ative  and 
doubtful.  The  vencnible  Itishop  I'aiiic,  ui  ]m  address  on 
the  last  day  of  the  conference,  said:  "The  inaujruration 
of  the  system  of  lay  tlclej;ation  has  worked  admirably, 
confirmin{{  our  conviction  that  the  laity  can  aid  grcitly  in 
managing  the  great  interests  of  the  ciiiirch;  and  I  luij)e 
our  lay  brethren  will  return  home  with  the  im]>resston 
that  they  are  not  only  welcome,  but  that  they  are  felt  to 
be  an  imjiortant  element  in  our  deliberiitions. " 

While  this  iin)H>rtnnt  measure,  inaugurated  in  the  South- 
em  Church  and  under  the  leadership  of  her  prominent 
men,  showed  their  wise  foresight  and  indicated  courage  to 
[Moneer  a  forward  movement,  another  measure,  by  tlieni 
planned  and  adopted  at  this  session,  demonstrated  that 
they  were  men  who  had  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  past  constitutional  history  of  Methodism,  a  profound 


tiim   of   linsty   action   or  ill- advised   Icgishitiun   iiivolviim  ■ 
rii]Klitmi:ntal  muttLTs.      In  other  wurds,  wiiilu   tliuy   had 
llic  counijji;  to  inaii[,'uratc  wise  forward  movcun-nts  witli-  , 
(lilt  waitiii^^  for  Dlhcrs  to  make  the  exijcrinicnl  or  set  the 
cxainplu,  they  had  llie  wise  cniitiun  aiul  ciniscr\atism  to  - 
set  constitiiiioiial  barriers  and  buhvarlis  ayainst  tlie  ijussi- 
bihty  uf  lawless  actiiin  or  reckless  Itffislaliuii.     The  Gen- 
eral Cmifereiice  of    iSoS,  wliich  enacted   the  const  it  lit  ion, 
had  left  it  defective  in  one  important  resjieet:  it  i)rovided 
nil  way  of  duteniiiniii^'  whtther  an  nctinn  or  niea-iire  of 
the  General  Contereiiee   is  or  is  not  con-stitiitioiial,  is  or  is  . 
not  coniraiy  to  (he   Restrictive  Rules.     The  qnesiiuii  was' 
raised   as   far  hack   as    1820.     A    resohilinn   was    passed  ■ 
niakin-    pre-idin^'  elders  elective  hy  the  Annual  Confer- 
ences.    Jtishop  McKendreo  expressed  his  decided  convic- 
tion that  this  was  a  violation  of  the  Thin!  Restrictive  Ride. 
and  uncoiwitutii.nal. 

Mr.  Sonle.  who  had  been  elected  bishop,  declineil  to  he 
ordained  and   re^ii(ned   the  olliee,  holdinji  the  same  views 
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is  not  the  proper  judge  of  the  constitutionality  of  its  own 
acts.  If  the  General  Conference  be  the  sole  jud(;e  of  such 
questions,  then  there  are  no  bounds  to  its  power."  And 
it  has  been  forcibly  said  by  another :  "  Should  the  General 
Conference  at  any  time  exceed  its  constitutional  powers, 
the  Annual  Conferences  have  no  protection  and  no  re- 
dress; the  bishops  can  only  submit  or  resign;  the  church 
itself,  should  the  guaranteed  rights  of  the  membership  be 
invaded,  has  no  remedy  save  that  of  revolution." 

An  effort  was  made  at  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Southern  Church  in  1854  to  remedy  this  defect  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  to  add  to  the  constitution,  as  a  part  of  itself, 
a  constitutional  test  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  acts  of 
the  General  Conference.  Hut  the  paragraph  making  pro- 
vision for  a  veto  power  of  the  bishcps  w.is  only  passed  by 
a  majority  vote  of  the  General  Conference,  and  was  never 
submitted  to  the  Annual  Conferences,  which  omission  ren- 
dered the  priK*iso  itself  unconstitutional  and  void.  I'or 
that  reason  it  was  .stricken  out  of  the  Discipline  by  the 
General  Conference  of  1870.*  At  the  same  time,  and  by 
the  same  General  Conference,  this  defect  in  the  constitu- 
tion was  supplied.  The  following  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution was  m<idc  in  the  regular  constitutional  way — that 
is,  by  a  General  Conference  majority  of  two  thirds,  con- 
firmed by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  Annual  Conferences; 
in  this  case,  by  a  General  Conference  majority  of  i6oye.is 
to  4  nays,  and  a  concurrent  vote  of  the  Annual  Confer- 
ences of  2024  yeas  to  9  nays : 

Pnn'it/tuft  That  when  any  rule  i»r  regulation  h  atlopted  1»y  tlic  Ciencrnl  Con- 
fcrcnce  which  in  the  opinitm  f»f  the  hishops  is  uncnnstitutitmal,  the  hisho|M 
may  present  to  the  confiTence  which  pas<ie«l  such  rule  or  re|;ulatioti  their  »!»• 
jectionft  thereto,  with  their  reasonn  in  writin^^;  nnd  then  if  tlie  (!eneral  Con- 
ference shall  liy  a  two-thinU  V(»te  mllierc  t«i  its  action  (»n  %m\  rule  or  rcgula* 
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linn,  il  thnll  inkc  llif  couri.c  prcscriltcil  /nr  nlteriiig  n  lU'slrklivc  Kulc;  ntii 
if  ihus  p.-Lssi'il  ii]>nii  nnirmnlivi-ly,  Ww  lii-.ti<>[><  nlmll  announce  ihai  «uc1i  ml 
or  rv^ulatiun  uLv^  I'lkd  fruiii  Ilml  time. 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint  o(  its  or^^anic  »:onncctional 
ism,  this  jealous  care  of  the  constitution  is  tlic  dislin^'ui^ii 
int;  [icciiliarity  of  tin;  Mctlmdist  I^jjiscopul  Chiircli,  South 

ami  "ML'  i)f  its  crowninji  ylorics. 

The  {Jcncral  Conference  of  iS66  directed  thai,  if  thi 
coliircil  nieinher.slii|)  desired  it,  tlic  bishops,  if  nntl  wIk'i 
their  j^'odlj-  jiid^'mcnt  apjiroved,  sliould  orj,';inizc  ihcrn  iiili 
an  iiuleiJu-ndeiit  ecclesiastical  body.  In  the  iiilerval  be- 
tween lS'i6  and  I.S70  the  bislmps  fnrLin-il  several  Annua 
Cniifcrences  composed  of  coliiretl  preachers.  'I'liat  experi- 
ment proved  satisfactory.  The  colored  preacher.-;,  as  tin 
bishuj.s  declare,  showed  diligence  as  well  as  fidelity.  ^ 
very  jjeneral  and  carne.it  desire  was  expressed  by  th< 
colored  preachers  ;ind  members  for  an  iiide]ienili-nt  ehiircl 
ort;aiii/atio!i.  They  declared  that  tliey  !>elie\ed  it  w.ml. 
be  best  fur  both  white  and  colored  people  to  have  separal< 
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Under  his  aljlc  find  cfTicivnt  inanngcmcnt,  in  less  tlmn  twc 
years  tin;  nld  debt  was  li(]iiiil;ilctl,  and  ihc  church  was  re- 
lieved of  a  lieavj-  burden  wliicli  for  years  hatl  weighed  hci 
down  aiul  impeded  !ier  niis.-ioiiary  nmxenients.' 

The  cxpansiciti  of  the  vviirk  <if  the  chnrcli  in  the  home 
(iflil  and  ils  extension  into  oiitlyiiiji  territory  called  fm 
new  cnnfervnces,  anil  six  were  pro^  ided  fcr  in  the  General 
C'liifereiice  of  r.S;o.  'J"he^e  were  nr^aiiixed  in  the  sanic 
(ir  the  following,'  year:  ihe  North  Alabama,  the  l.os  An- 
j,'eles,  ihe  Si.ntlnvesl  Missouri,  the  North  Mississipi*!,  the 
Whili.-  River,  and  the  Western. 

Jiilm  C.  Kuenur  was  elected  bishop,  and  still  snrvivC! 
as  the  Seiiinr  Hi-hup  ui  tlie  church.  Thmnas  O.  Summers 
was  elected  edilcjr  of  the  "  N,'i-h\ille  Chri.-tian  Advocate," 
A  |)ro|)osition  was  nuido  tc)  the  (ieneral  Conference  by  ils 
editor,  the  di-itinKiiislied  Dr.  A.  T.  Uledsoo.  a  ioc.'l  preacher, 
to  a.lnpl  [he  ■■Southern  Review";  anil  it  was  accepted  on 
certain  exi)ress  comlitioiis,  one  of  which  was  the  elirniiiatior 
of  all  party  politics  imd  the  substiintion  of  a  thei>l'iKi<-''i'  dc- 
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(trncvi  no  vnlM  rvlt^ltii)  of  ihv  linirfi  i^lilch  1m  ncil  |iriH'i*«lc<l  liy  a  fu)l|  niirc* 
•crvcti,  IrrcviK'nlilc  ctmiiiilititvnt  tn  the  l^ord  Jcmum.  'rtiln  coininitmcnt  in* 
vnlvcs  Helf'dcnial,  tnkini;  up  the  cro>»H  and  f(»lto\ving  Christ.  A  rcli(»iun  of 
mere  cuhurc,  of  aiiiiabilitioi  nnd  esthetic  tnstcs,  of  sentiment,  opinioni  and 
ceremony,  may  readily  allow  |Kirttcipation  in  dancin[;  nnd  revelry,  in  theatri- 
cal and  o|»eratic  and  circuH  cxhiliitions,  and  in  the  i^anddin};  oiK.Tattons  of  the 
turf.  Hut  the  religion  which  is  n  divine  life  in  the  kouI  of  Christ's  true  dis- 
ciple heeds  the  %'oii'e  of  Cf»nscience  atul  feels  the  |N>wers  of  the  worhl  to  conic. 
It  confers  the  tli^nity  of  holiness,  the  stren|;th  of  self'tlenial,  the  |;lad  frecMloni 
of  a  spirit  rejoicing;  in  the  ri^'ht  ami  );<hm1.  Such  a  reli(;ion  neinls  not.  desirc*s 
not,  allows  not  participation  in  wt>rMly  plea>ure.H,  in  diversions  which,  how* 
ever  sanctioned  by  fashion,  are  felt  and  known  to  lie  wp»n|;  by  every  truly 
awakened  heart.  Its  spiritual  discernment  is  not  deceivetl  by  well-dressed 
plausibilities,  by  refinements  in  taste,  by  res|>ectabilities  in  social  position. 
It  has  put  on  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  made  no  provision  for  the  flesh  to  fulfill 
the  lusts  thereot'. 

In  conclusion,  we  bej»  to  su}^(;cst  that  the  pastors  <»f  the  MethtMlist  Kpis- 
copal  Church,  South,  ^ive  hcitl  to  these  things  in  the  niliiiini^trati<Mi  of  dis- 
cipline. The  lliHik  of  hisclpline  provides  not  only  against  crimes  and  i;ross 
immoralities,  but  there  is  a  prtK'ess  laid  duvvii  fnr  cases  of  **  iinprudeiit  con- 
ihut "  as  well  as  fur  iiidul^in^  sinful  lemp*'rs  an«l  words.  We  are  persuaded 
that  where  that  process  is  faithfully,  firmly,  but  kimlly  followetl,  these  j;ro\v. 
ini;  evils  w  ill  l>e  arrested. 

Wise  words  of  wise  men,  to  which  the  church  ami  minis- 
try would  do  well  lo  take  heed  in  these  days  and  always. 
These  utterances  met  with  a  hearty  reception  and  response 
upon  the  part  of  the  ministers  compusin^;  the  General 
Conference,  and  ^^•lve  the  watchworil  to  the  militant  hosts 
of  the  church  for  the  ensuing  i|uadrennial  period.  In 
general,  the  spiritual  tone  and  quality  of  a  relii^ious  move- 
ment or  body  docs  not  rise  above  that  of  its  accepted  and 
recognized  leaders.  The  words  of  the  bishops  in  their 
pastoral  addresses  struck  a  high  spiritual  tone,  and  invited 
the  ministry  and  the  church  to  strive  after  high  and  worthy 
levels  of  Christian  experience  and  living.  The  following 
years  were  marked  by  general  and  generous  revivals  of 
religion.  There  was  a  large  ingathering  c»f  soids.  Hy  the 
time  of  the  ne.xt  cjuadrennial  convocation  there  was  an 
increase  of  126,299  members  the  largest  the  church  had 
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LEADING  EVENTS  FROM  1 874  TO  1 894. 

At  the  General  Conference  of  1874,  held  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  regularly  appointed  fraternal  delegates  from  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  appeared  for  the  first  time. 
Initiatory  movements,  however,  in  the  direction  of  fra- 
ternity held  preceded  this.  The  rejected  fraternal  dele- 
g.ite  of  the  MetJHKlist  ICpiscopal  Church,  South,  to  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
1848,  had  said: 

Vou  will  rcganl  this  cnmniunicntion  as  final  on  the  part  of  the  Mcthoi!i>t 
Kpiscopal  Church,  South.  Slic  can  never  renew  the  offer  of  fraternal  rcLi- 
tions  l»ct\\een  the  two  jjreat  ho<Ues  of  \Ve>ley:ui  Methodists  in  the  L'niied 
Stales.  Hut  the  proposition  can  Ik*  renewe<l  at  any  time  l»y  the  Methodist 
Kpisc»»pal  Church.  And  if  ever  nuide  upon  the  hasis  of  the  IMan  of  Separa- 
tiim,  as  adopted  l»y  the  (Jcneral  Conference  of  1844,  the  Church,  South,  will 
cordially  entertain  the  proposition. 

This  fiction  of  their  dclcj^ate  was  approved  by  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  1850.  Here  the  matter  rested  until 
May,  1S69,  when  the  hisliops  of  the  Methodist  ICpiscopal 
Church  invited  the  bishops  of  the  Southern  Church  to 
confer  with  them  "  on  the  propriety,  practicability,  and 
methods  of  rciuiion."  The  .Southern  i)ishc)ps  in  reply  in- 
vited the  attention  of  their  Northern  brethren  to  a  subject 
haviu}^  precedence  of  that  of  reunion,  namely,  the  cul- 
tivation of  fraternal  relations.  Acconlini^ly,  the  (ieneral 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  lC|)isc()pal  Church  at  its  ses- 
sion in  Hrooklyn  in  1872  took  the  following  action: 
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Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Finney,  and  the  Hon.  Trusten  Polk, 
of  Missouri,  and  Hon.  David  Clopton,  of  Alabama.  In 
1876  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  - 
Church  authorized  and  the  bishops  appointed  a  similar  , 
cnmmission,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  (now  Bishop)  Jolin 
I'.  Newman,  the  Kcv.  Dr.  M.  D'C,  Crawford,  the  Rev, 
Dr.  K.  Q.  Fuller,  Gen.  Clinton  U.  Fisk.  and  Hon.  E.  L. 
Fanchcr,  The  commissioners  of  the  two  churches  met  in 
joint  session  at  Cape  May,  N.  J.,  August  17,  1876.  After 
a  session  of  six  days,  characterized  by  devout  supplication 
for  the  divine  blessing,  a  due  appreciation  of  the  pending 
issue,  and  the  exercise  of  becominf,'  Christian  candor,  they 
adopted  witli  entire  unanimity,  as  the  basis  of  adjustment 
and  fraternal  reconciliation,  the  following; 


Deci-ai 


>  Basis  ci 


Stalin  of  Ike  M.-lhc.Hil  Episecpat  C6i 
Church.  Sonlli,  and  th.-ir  CoorJhi 
ef  Ep,!«'f.\l  Mctki'.lhm. 
t:3ch  of  snirl  diumhc;    is  a  \vm^\\n! 


FHATEHNITV, 

1,1  1/  the  Mclhp 


h  of  Kpiscopal  MelhoHisi 
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rnt  Ihc  [ujivni  in  nil  coin  IIiU  hnvc  \iixn  lirouclll  In  our 

'' nnticc     TlmeaiiKc  in  tliv  ti>ll<ittin(>!»talt»>:  Vlip'nin,  Woi  Vir^inii,  Mory- 

lonil,  Tcnnnsi-c,  l-oainiiuia,  Norih  Larnlinn,  atiil.Suuiii  Turutiiia.     In  ro|>ecl 

of  ■luine  ul  iIivm:  cxsl-^,  uu  iiavi:  ^ivi-n  |iurlii.'uinr  ilimiiims ;  liut  fur  all  other 

019.0  the  Juini  L'i)niiiiik)iiuii  unaiiiiiiuUnly  iiili>iiUil  lliv  liillnuing; 

HILES  FUK  TIIF.  ADJLKTMKNT  IIK  AKVKNSK  l-t^l»S  TO  Cirt'Krll    I'MlirKKTV, 

E  1.   (n  I'OM.'-i  Hill  .iilju'tli'.iUil  liy  Il>(-  Joint  (.'uriiiiiiKsiiiii,  nny  Miovly  of 
iliii;;  In  ii>  lilM'i[ilini.',  niiw  iiivu|>yini;  llic 
II  |.ii.>L'<~i<iii  (l>irt>i(;    jirixiik-il  that  wlwru 
lliiTc  U  iii>n,  ill  thi-  >niiii'   |iLui',  :>  MKiily  lA   iiirjii:  ii>i*iiiIhti>  nltaJK-il  l»  tlw 
(Khi-r  I'hurJi.  :iii<l  uhMi   \v.<~   IiIiIktI..  i1.i<i>k'i1   iIic   u-o  <>C  the  |<r<iivrty,  (liu 
I    ladcr  slinll  U'  .'lUitlul  In  ]>n..i..i.,ii. 

Kri.K  II.    ri>ra-.i>iuili   ».  tit'   linu'  no  |>iincr  l<>  annul  il'tisinn'.  ri-sjici'tiiij; 

church  [iniiHTl}-  iiiailt;  Ipj    (lii;  Si^ylt  ti.urli,  iNt-  Jiiint  Ci ■i-'.i.iii  urd.iiii  In 

rc>|>cvt  lliiTL'i-f: 

1.   Ill  ('ii-.t'<>  ill  uliii'li  HUcli  ft  ilitiiiiiii  lini  Uvn  iiimlf,  or  In  ntikli  ihi-n 
eii'.l*  nil  nitrt-i'iiicnl,  tin-  -mm  >\\a\\  W  L'lirilal  <iiii  In  ci-hI  (jiiili. 

I.  In  K-inniiiiilllx  ulxic  llirri'  iiiv  tim  >i-tiiili' — ntiv  l.i  lMiiL;iiiu  \,,  \\w 
M<'lh..1M    l'.i'i.M>|...1   t'I.Mt.li,   niiil  till.'  i>i1i.r    ['.    L)a    .^],'l.-u■l    l':[.i'.,..|»il 

Kimltvv  lit  iliu  MTU  I  li'iint  iiitf.  iiii'l  Milk'  lIu'  s:iiiik'  niuii'im);  in  Christ  iiiD 
priiKt|ilvs  llie  n|iiitk-K  iif  tin-  jKirlii'ulnr  liiov,  niul,  mi  far  ws  |>r:iiti<.'uii1i,',  sk- 
fiinlini;  t<i ibc pTiiM'i|>lc  if  iW  F<in-)p>iii|;  rnlv.  Hut  If  xui-li  Ki'til'-iiuiit  i-nniiot 
In.-  kiicflily  uiMlir,  tlirii  llHi'iuckiiiHi  «hiill  In' rvfcrn-il  fiirun  i-i|iiilahk' ili'vi-iim 
t»  ihrt'C  orhitralitf.  <ini'  to  U-  vlnwii  hy  lai'li  vl.iiiiiiiiii  fn.ni  iliiir  rr-iniiiw 
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AUiinta  in  [878.  Tlic  ail  dresses  nf  these  itistin(;iiishe< 
visitors  were  cliaracteri/ed  by  a  truly  fraternal  ^l)irit.  iwv 

were  receiveil  with  greiil  applause.  Kes|timses  were  niaii 
by  the  veneriible  l.oviek  I'ierce,  then  in  his  niiiety-fmirt 
year,  aiu!  by  liishnp  I'aine,  wlio  at  tliu  time  was  prcsiilinj. 
'■■i'jie  wlii.le  scene  \\;is  nu.riilly  sublime,  and  at  its  clus 
llie  cunfurenee  sponlaneotjsly  aruse  :iMil  saii)r  ihe  duxul 

At  llie  General  Cdiifereiice  of  1874  llic  first  f  rat  em; 
addre'.s  nf  the  Uritish  Wcsleyaii  Conference  In  the  Meth 
<.di>t  b;i)iscnp;d  Church.  Smith,  was  received.     It  was  dul, 

;iekiH]wledt;ed  and  res|tc>inled  to,- 

lii  i.S'i2  ihe  rublishiii^,'  House,  under  the  mana^;emell 
i.f  llr,  Md'Vnin,  was  just  K>'tli"K  riM  "f  incumbrances  am 
embarrassments  and  cDleriii^  n|nin  a  career  of  i)rns|>eril; 
and  usefulness,  when  it  was  seized  liy  (he  I'Vdcral  Iroop; 
DnritiK  the  remainder  ..f  the  war  it  was  used  as  a  Unilci 
Slates  printiuji-olJice,  Owini,'  fi  the  ilama>,'e  of  the  build 
iiit,'s  atid  the  de>lruetinn  of  niaclunery  during;  thi>  perioi 
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mcnt;  but  ti>  McKerriii's  wonderful  hold  upon  the  confi-  • 
dcnce  and  alTcction  of  the  church  and  his  masterful  lead-  \ 
ership,  more  than  to  what  was  done  by  any  other  man,  I 
must  this  deliverance  be  ascribed.' 

At  the  General  Conference  of  1878  Dr.  A.  \V.  Wilson 
was  elected  missionary  secretary,  and  served  witli  t;rfat 
ability  and  eHiciency  during  the  (|iiadrenniiim,  l)r,  O.  I*. 
l"itzi;erald  was  elected  editor  of  the  "  Nashville  Christian 
Advocate,"  and  durinjj  the  twelve  years  of  his  incumbency 
made  one  of  the  bri^jlitesl.  breeziest,  and  most  popular  re- 
hyions  weeklies  in  the  nation.  One  new  conference  was 
provided  fur  by  the  General  Conference  of  1 878,  the  Mon- 
tana, and  was  or^'ani/eil  in  Septeniber,  1879. 

When  the  j-rand  lutal  of  the  nienibersliip  was  reckoned 
np,  it  was  found  to  be  i>nly  a  little  less  than  800,000,  or, 
in  exact  flKures,  798.862. 

Thri>U};h  the  years  followin[;,  the  pro^jress  of  the  church 
was  steady  and  continuons,  aiid  her  work  was  rapitlly  de- 
velopinjj  anil  e\tendinn  in  every  direction.     Her  acli\ittes 


and  her  missionary  activities  greatly  increased  during  these 
years,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  latcV  chapter.  At  no  previous 
time  did  the  church  enjoy  richer  evidences  of  the  divine 
favor  or  possess  in  a  greater  degree  the  elements  of  pros- 
perity and  power.  Me;iiiwhile  her  ranks  were  filling  up 
with  yuiing  men  of  prumise  to  take  the  place  of  the  veter- 
ans who  were  dropping  out  of  the  ranks.  And  the  veter- 
ans were  dropping  out.  The  church  lost  one  of  her  best 
and  ablest  men  for  every  yearof  thequadreiiniimi  1878-82. 

In  1880  Ili.'iliop  Dog(;ett,  a  princely  man,  and  a  prince 
among  preachers,  after  serving  his  generation  by  the  will 
of  God,  died  in  peace,  and  was  laid  to  rest  in  Hollywood 
Cemetery  in  Kichtnimd,  Vii. 

In  I'ebruary,  18S2,  jiist  before  the  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference,  Hishojt  Wighlnian.  who,  by  the  will  of 
God,  had  served  two  generations,  fell  asleep  and  was 
gathered  to  his  fatliers. 

On  the  fir^t  day  of  ihe  General  Conference  of  1882,  in 
Nashville,  the  Senior  Superintendent,  Hi.shop  Paine,  made 
an  alTecting  address  to  his  brethren,  and  asked  that.  "  worn 
down  by  age  and  infirmiticK,  he  might  be  permitted  to  re- 
tire from  active  service."  l*"or  sixty-four  years  he  had 
been  an  efTcciive  traveling  preacher;  for  thirty-six  years 
an  efficient  gt;neral  sitperintendint.  lint  the  hmit  now 
was  reached.  He  was  able  Ut  bear  ilie  burden  and  do  the 
work  no  longer.  On  May  3.  1882,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
three,  he  was  retired  from  active  service.  On  'May  22d, 
unable  to  attend  fiirlher  upon  the  session  uf  llie  General 
Conference,  he  dejiartcd  lo  his  home  in  Mis-;issi]i]ii.  On 
the  19th  of  October  following  he  dejtarted  fur  his  lumie 
beyond  the  stars. 

On  the<ii)eningday  of  the  General  Conference  of  18K2, 
Wednesday,  May  y\.  Dr.  Thomas  U.  Summers  was,  for  the 
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morning,  May  6th,  immediately  after  the  opening,  the  pre- 
siding bishop  announced  that  Dr.  Summers  was  dead.  The 
prayer  of  his  favorite  hymn  was  literally  fulfilled : 

oil,  thill  without  a  Hni^erinf;  ^ronn 

1  limy  the  welcome  uoril  receive. 
My  iKKly  with  my  charge  Iny  (ltm*n. 

And  cease,  at  once,  to  work  and  Ii%'e. 

Dr.  Summers  was  a  born  Knglishman.  His  early  ad- 
vantages were  not  great.  lie  was  a  man  of  prodigious 
labor,  however,  and  he  came  to  be  a  man  of  extraorilihary 
attainments  and  cyclopedic  knowledge.  He  was  positive 
in  his  convictions,  dogmatic  in  his  tittcrances,  blunt  in  his 
manner;  btil  he  was  a  true  and  noble  man  and  a  loving- 
hearted  Christian. 

He  was  for  many  years  the  editor  of  the  **  Nashville 
Christian  Advoc.ite,"  and  for  some  time  the  editor  of  the 
"Southern  Methodist  Quarterly  Review."  Only  a  few  of 
the  older  men  in  the  church  can  remember  the  time  when 
he  was  not  Book  Kditor.  He  was  himself  the  author  of 
several  books,  the  best  known  of  which  arc  his  Commen- 
taries on  the  New  Testament  books  from  Mall  hew  to 
Romans,  and  his  able  and  learned  work  on  Svslcmatic 
Theology,  in  two  noble  octavo  volumes.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  dean  of  the  theological  department  of 
V.inderbilt  University  and  Professor  of  .Systematic  Theol- 
ogy. As  a  preacher  his  .serm<Mis  were  too  dull,  and  as  an 
editor  his  articles  were  too  heavy,  to  be  popular.  Yet 
for  his  work  and  his  personal  character  he  had  cnnie  tn  be 
so  beloved  that  his  death  fell  with  the  weight  of  a  |)ersc»nal 
bereavement  upon  the  whole  church.  His  biogra|)hy  has 
been  well  written  by  Dr.  (now  Hishop)  l^'itzgerald.  his 
succes.sor  in  the  editorship  of  the  **  Advocate." 

The  most  important  action  of  the  General  Conference 
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able  gathering  the  Southern  Methodist  Ch 
and  worthily  represented.  According  t( 
papers,  that  church  furnished  two  of  the  t! 
representatives  who  made  a  distinct  perso 
These  were  the  inimitable  and  irresistible 
McFerrin  and  the  weighty  and.  dignified  His 
with  his  massive  head  and  face  and  thought 
liberate  speech,  his  fog-horn  voice,  and  hi 
unconventional,  cutaway  coat. 

In  the  General  Conference  of  the  Soutl 
1878  a  movement  was  initiated  looking  t 
celebration  of  the  organization  of  Amcric 
No  fact  m  the  history  of  American  Chris 
considered  of  equal  importance  with  that  wl 
in  an  humble  chapel  in  l^altimore  in  Decen 
was  therefore  worthy  of  commemoration  by 
of  a  hundred  years  after.     And  as  that  far- 
took  place  upon  Southern  territory,  it  was 
centenary   movement   should    originate   in 
division  of  Methodism.      Accordingly,  the 
Southern  Church  were  requested  in  behalf 
Conference  to  open  a  correspondence  on  tl 
the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Fpiscopal  Ch 
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/i/si/ors  A'.ir.ix^iLGJ/  ^.\7)  rJKuci:.  \og  . 

and  maniiur  lie  wan,  :is  Hmjjlc:  aiut  trnns|),-ircnt  as  a  titllc 
cliitd.  As  a  jirL-acIiur  lie  was  imuqiial.  TIiltc  wltc  linn;s 
wlicii  Ilis  tkiqiKincc  was  raj>tiirinis  uvurwlu-liiiinn.  Hut 
<ii;ijcinlint,',  as  Im  did,  on  thu  (njca-^inii  for  inspiration,  !io 
pcmictirniis  liiiipL-d  in  |)ri.'ai.'liiii^,'.  Nl-vltIIicIl-ss,  !iis  [frL-iit 
Itim-cT  as  a  prL-acIicr  gained  for  liini  thi:  title  nf  "the  \A<\ 
man  eloquent."  As  a  jircsidiiij;  ulijcer,  lie  was  amiable 
t<i  laxity.  It  is  even  said  tliat  -m  mie  .ir  twoocca^inns  lie 
took  a  little  na])  wliile  pre.-iidin^;  in  (;oiut;i[  Ci>nferL>iicc. 
llnl  lie  was  w  beloved  tlial  e\  er\  lii.ilv.  except  pertiajis 
liish.i],  Keuier,  e^ '  '  ■■-■-■-'  •' -■'■'      " 
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|KMeiI  to  Ihc  niinurnciurc,  koIc,  and  u<e  of  in  I  on  idling  M"""''  *<npt  for 
mcilicinBl  nnel  invdianiual  purixwci-,  and  ihal  Hc  will  coniinue  to  iGJIntc  the 
lulijct'l  ul  |iru!iil'iiiiin  n-^  a  grval  moral  ijuiuliun,  ind  will  Klritr,  with  all  good 
cili'i-'ns  and  \-y  alt  ]>ri'|>i:r  nnil  hiiniiralilc  mconi,  [o  bnnith  tlie  horrililc  cunc 
friim  iiur  UIuvuil  iliurtli  nnil  vouDlry, 

A'ei,il:::l,  'Dwil  llii'  llint  liiii<  mw  come  wlien  the  cliurcli,  thr<>ii|;ti  il«  |>re» 
aii'l  ['ul|iii,  iiJ>  iiiiliiMii:il  mill  nrpiiii'til  niicncli'n,  alioulil  tjicnb  nut  iii  hironi; 
liir>|{uii|;g  iiiul  >.iri>ii|;i'r  ailion  in  fuviir  of  llii:  liiinl  runi'ivnl  u[  this  grvnl  vvil.) 

Tlic  General  Conference  recomni ended  that  the  Siinday- 
schotil  editor  statedly  provide  for  a  Scripture  lesson  on 
temjii-Taiicc,  and  thai  those  in  chnrKC  of  schools  or  colleges 
conlri'llcd  or  indorsed  by  the  church,  see  that  the  children 
and  ytnith  are  properly  iiislnicted  toiichiny  the  effect  of 
nlcohulii;  stiniiil:uits  oei  the  hmnnn  system, 

Tile  iii;iniif;iL-tiirc  or  sale  of  intoxicating;  liquors  upon  the 
p:irt  of  chnruh-incndicrs  is  .'ibstiliilely  for!)idden.  The  law 
is  cNplicit  and  eniphatic :  "  If  any  pr«achcr  or  member  shall 
entjagc  in  tlie  manufacture  or  sale  of  intoxicntiny  liquors 
to  be  used  as  a  beverage,  let  the  Discipline  be  adminis- 
tered iis  in  cases  of  iiiimorality."- 

The  other  action  of  llie  General  Conference  of  1886  re- 
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ho  China  Missi(jn  and  the  Brazil  Mission  h 
reeled  into  conferenees  in  1886,  and  organized  a 
iiees.  the  one  in  1886,  the  other  in  1 887.  The  ch 
<)\v  forty-three  Annual  Conferenees.  The  statistic 
ear  1890  were:  traveling  preachers,  5042;  local 
rs,  6366;  white  .md  Indian  members,  1,206,611 
lemhers,  534;  and  altogether,  h2 1 8,56 1, 

A  notable  incidetit  of  the  (leneral  Conference 
/as  the  reception  and  address  of  the  Kev.  David  J 
he  first  fraternal  delegate  of  the  Hritish  Wesley 
LTcnce  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Sou 
Valler,  both  by  his  personal  bearing  and  his  in 
jul  courteous  adilress.  produceil  an  exceedingly  1 
nj)ression. 

At  the  General  Conference  of  1890.  A.  G.  I 
nd  1).  V.  iMtzgerald  were  elected  bishops. 

The  quadrenniuni  was  marked  by  the  death  c 
lie  very  foremost  men  of  the  church.  In  May,  1 
IcI'^errin  died,  and  the  funeral  sermon  was  prej 
Jishop  McTyeire,  who,  in  less  than  two  years  : 
jw'cd  his  friend  to  the  undiscovered  country. 

liishop  McTyeire  is  buried  along  with  Hishop 
IrcL'  and  lJish()|)  Soule  on  the  campus  of  Vander 


CHAPTER   XII. 

THE   MISSIONS  OF  THE  CriURClI. 

I .  Missions  to  the  Negress. 

Up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1861  the  mission  work 
of  the  Southern  Church  was  principally  connricd  to  the 
slave  population  of  the  South.  The  Southern  Mclliodisla 
recogniieit  this  as  a  vast  opportunity,  ami  to  this  work  lliey 
felt  themselves  specially  called.  I''or  the  most  part,  the 
same  pastor  preached  tlie  t;ospel  to  master  and  slave,  in 
the  same  church,  as  parts  of  one  congregation.  The  gal- 
lery, or  some  other  portion  of  the  church,  w;is  set  apart  for 
the  slaves.  Iti  addition  to  this,  tlic  pastor  wlm  jireached 
to  all  together  in  the  furenooii  nf  Sunday  would  i)ri;ach  to 
the  slaves  from  the  same  pulpit  in  ihe  afternoon.  When 
special  services  were  held  for  llie  colored  people,  they  oc- 
cupied the  body  of  the  ehurch,  while  llie  wliitc  people  who 
attended  were  seated  In  that  part  ')f  the  cliitrcli  usually 
assigned  to  the  negroes.'  One  of  the  early  reports  of 
the  Hoard  of  Missions  of  one  of  the  Soulhern  conferences 
has  these  words:  "The  gnspe!  is  the  same  fi^r  all  men, 
and  to  enjoy  its  |)rivileges  in  common  promotes  good-will." 
Consequently  it  was  declared  to  be  the  duty  of  all  congre- 
gations to  supply  necessary  and  suitable  acconimodatioiis 
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as  was  sometimes  the  case,  the  negro  congregation  was 
an  appendage  to  the  white,  the  pastor  usually  preaching 
once  on  Sunday  for  them,  holding  odicial  meetings  with 
their  leaders,  exhorters,  and  preachers,  and  administering 
discipline. 

Hut  large  numbers  of  the  slaves  were  isolated  on  the 
rice,  sugar,  and  cotton  plantations,  especially  in  the  further 
South.  The  regular  ministry  diil  not  reach  these,  inhab- 
iting, as  they  did,  a  distant  and  mcilarial  region  in  which  but 
few  white  people  were  found.  Attempts  had  been  made  as 
early  as  1 809  lo  give  the  gospel  to  some  of  these  remote 
plantation  communities.  In  th<it  year  the  South  Carolina 
Conference  had  sent  out  two  missionaries,  James  II.  Mel- 
lard  to  the  slaves  on  the  Savannah  River,  and  James  K. 
Glenn*  to  those  on  the  Santee.  Hut  there  were  so  many 
obst.'icles  in  the  way  th.it  the  work  was  soon  given  up. 
The  altitude  of  the  Methodists  and  the  Methodist  Genenil 
Conferences  on  the  subject  of  slavery  gave  rise  to  suspi- 
cions anti  lo  opposition  upon  the  part  of  the  planters,  and 
access  to  their  slaves  was  denied.  Later,  however,  when 
the  preachers  had  come  to  see  the  necessity  of  adjusting 
themselves  to  the  situation  and  the  legislation  of  the 
General  Conference  was  toned  down,  «is  we  have  related 
in  Chapter  I.,  the  work  was  taken  up  again.  In  1828, 
through  the  efforts  of  a  pious  lady,  a  large  planter  gave 
his  consent  that  a  Methodist  preacher  should  work  among 
lus  slaves.  This  was  the  Rev.  George  W.  Moore.  He 
was  not  regularly  appointc<l  by  the  conference.  I^ut  this 
did  not  deter  him  from  preaching  to  these  darkened  souls 

*  "  It  was  Mr.  (Ui-nn  uli<»  ri'irivc*!  into  his  lunne  at  ('nki'sl»ury  a  younj; 
Vcnnnntir  j;«»in^^  S«mll»  in  1S21  \\\\\\  slinltcrnl  Ijcallli  Mn<l  un^rttKtl  nli^inus 
principles.  TIun  youn^  Nnrlhorni-r  was  ronvrrlnl  an«l  iU\i-lopr<l  in  the 
South.  lie  hccanic  first  prrsidont  of  l\an«h»I|^I)-MMmn  ( "nllrj^c  in  Virj^ini;i, 
an<l  <lic<l  while  nresiilinl  «»f  Weslevan  rnivcrsitv  in  Cnnnrcliiut.  N«»  man 
iiatl  more  to  tloNvilh  sliapinj;  the  hfe  of  .Stephen  Olin  than  Janits  K.  (Ilenn.** 
—.McTytire's  "History." 
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ing  wider  and  wider.^  The  movement,  begun  in  South 
Carolina,  soon  extended  throughout  the  whole  connection. 
Missions  were  organized  in  all  the  conferences,  and  men, 
carefully  chosen  for  the  work,  devoted  their  entire  time 
to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  slaves.  They  assembled 
them  in  congregations,  preached  to  them  the  gospel, 
instructed  and  comforted  the  penitents,  baptized  the 
converted,  organized  them  into  societies,  administered  to 
them  the  holy  communion,  visited  and  prayed  with  them 
in  their  cabins,  ministered  to  their  sick,  and  buried  their 
dead.  In  South  Carolina  alone  at  the  time  of  the  death 
of  Bishop  C.ipers  (1854)  there  were  twenty-six  mission 
stations  on  the  plantations,  served  by  thirty-two  regularly 
appointed  preachers,  and  counting  a  membership  of  over  ten 
thousand  negroes  and  over  a  th(nisand  whites,  or,  in  exact 
figures,  10,371  of  the  former  and  1 175  of  the  latter.  The 
contributions  of  the  South  Carolina  Conference  for  the  work 
for  that  year  (i»S54)  amounted  to  $25,000.  Nor  was  this 
difficult  and  uninviting  work  left  to  or  thrust  upon  preachers 
of  inferior  quality  or  ability.  Indeed,  the  planters  declared 
that  they  were  unwilling  to  receive  young  or  indiscreet  or 
untried  men  to  go  in  and  out  among  their  slaves  as  their 
moral  and  spiritual  advisers.  *'  Some  of  the  best  preachers 
of  Southern  Methodism  spent  their  best  days  in  this  work.** 
says  one  who  had  large  personal  knowledge  of  the  field. 
There  were  W.  C.  Kirkland  (father  of  the  present  chcin- 
cellor  of  Vantlerbilt  University).  G.  W.  Moore.  Charles 
Wilson.  Coburn.  Boyd,  Bunch.  Lcdbetter,  Tuq)in,  Rush, 
Skidniorc.  Carr,  Steele,  and  many  others — unmonumcntcd 
heroes  of  earth,  whose  record  is  safe  in  the  keeping  of  God. 
It  is  not  possible  in  the  brief  space  allotted  to  this  histor>' 
to  recount    the  toils,  the   privations,  the  sufferings,  the 

1  Dr.  Wijjlitman  in  ** Southern  Quarterly  Review,"  (|uoted  l»y  McTyeirc, 
P.  ^8^. 
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In  i860,  sixteen  years  after  the  division,  the  Southern 
Church  had  upon  her  rolls  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  these  imported  heathen  people.  The  official  returns 
for  that  year  give  207,776  members,  with  180,000 'negro 
children  under  regular  catechetical  instruction.  Says  that 
calm  and  careful  historian  of  Methodism,  Bishop  McTycirc : 
**  The  church-membership  of  all  the  missionary  societies 
and  stations,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  did  not  equal  the  col- 
ored membership  of  Methodism  in  the  Southern  States."^ 
S.iid  another  bishop:  "The  Southern  Church  counted 
more  converts  among  these  descendants  of  I  lam  than  the 
united  efTorts  of  Christendom  h<id  g.ithered  upon  all  the 
mission- fields  of  the  heathen  world.**'  If  any  man  will 
furnish  reliable  facts  and  figures  to  contradict  or  correct 
this  statement  of  two  of  the  bisho{)s  of  the  M.  K.  Church, 
South,  he  shall  have  our  prompt  acknowledgment  of  the 
mistake,  and  our  thanks  for  his  kindness.  Whether  that  be 
done  or  not,  who  is  there  so  destitute  of  magnanimity,  or 
even  of  common  fairness  and  candor,  as  to  refuse  to  recog- 
nize and  acknowledge  this  groat  service  of  the  Southern 
Methodist  Church  to  the  negro  race,  to  the  country,  and 
to  Christendom  ? 

In  Jiddition  to  their  missions  to  the  slaves,  the  Southern 
Church  enterprised  a  mission  to  China  at  the  first  General 
Conference,  in  1846,  and  organized  that  mission  in  1848. 
Ten  years  later,  when  their  China  mission  had  gotten  into 
successful  operation,  the  General  Conference  of  1858  took 
measures  for  founding  missions  in  Africa  and  Central 
America.  Hut  the  war  prevented  the  execution  of  their 
plans.^  These  facts  together  will  explain  how  it  was  that 
no  other  foreign  missions  were  undertaken  until  after  the 
war,  and  will  at  the  same  time  account  for  the  fact  that 

1  McTvcircN  "  History  of  Mctbo<!isni/'  p.  .^87. 
''^  "  Life  of  JJisliop  George  K.  Pierce,"  p.  469. 
•'  Sie  page  68, 
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the  present  missionary  operations  of  the  Southern  Church 
are  not  yet  so  extensive  as  those  of  other  churches  in 
difTerent  circumstances. 

The  M.  E.  Church,  South,  lias  one  General  Hoard  of 
Missions.  This  board  has  charge  of  the  four  missions  in 
foreign  lands,  as  well  as  the  Indian  and  German  missions 
in  the  home-land,  and  all  other  missions  not  provided  for 
by  the  Annual  Conferences.  In  addition  to  this  General 
Board,  each  Annual  Conference  h<is  a  Conference  Board, 
which  has  entire  control  of  the  missions  within  its  burders 
and  under  its  care,  as  well  as  of  the  money  raised  for  tlieir 
support.  A  collection  is  annually  taken  for  the  General 
Board  in  every  conj,'rcyation,  and  a  separate  collection 
for  the  use  of  the  Annual  Conference  ]lo.-ird.  The  Gcn> 
eral  Board  employs  three  secretaries,  who  at  present  are 
I.  G.  John,  D.D..  M.  C.  Morrison,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Walter  R. 
Lambnth,  M.D.,  IJ.U.  The  church  has  missions  in  China, 
Japan.  Mexico,  and  Hrn7.iI,  as  well  as  anionj^  the  Indians 
and  Germans  of  this  coniitry,  and  in  many  of  the  Western 
States  and  Territories. 

2.    The  China  Mission. 

The  mission  to  Ciiina  was  authorized  by  the  first  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  the  church,  in  1H46.  Two  years  after- 
ward,  on  April  24.  1848.  the  Rev.  diaries  Taylor.  M.I)., 
and  the  Rev.  Hcnjamin  Jenkins  sfmd  with  their  wives  cm 
the  deck  of  the  little  ship  "  Cleone  "  in  lioslim  Harbor. 
A  little  uroup  of  Boston  Methodists  joined  tlieni  in  sinninfj 
the  Missionary  Hymn  and  in  pravcr.  and  they  sailed  away 
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August  I2tli,  in  tlic  linrbor  (if  llon^  Kuni;.  Afterward  j 
thty  ]ir(icci;ilctl  to  Sliiinj;liai,  wIiltc  \\\k  iiiis>iini  wiis  to  lie 
cslalilislicil.  1  Uti:  llicy  piirtliasci!  a  lot,  built  a  li;iii|nirary 
(KvL'lliiitj,  iiml  wuril  to  work,  Tlic  next  year  lliuy  pitr- 
cliascd  ari'itlier  lot  arul  built  n  cliaijcl,  in  wbicli  ility  hclil 
tliL-ir  first  sLTV'icc  in  January,  1S50.  They  cstablisheil  two 
(l;iy-sdioi)ls,  (iathtrcit  lliirly  scholars,  and  iiiinjjltd  rcli^iuus 
services  wiili  tile  daily  exercises.  In  1851  tlicir  Cluncse 
teacher  and  his  wife  renounced  Kmldhisni  and  became 
Christians,  This  man,  l.icw,  soon  became  :i  ])reaclRT  antl 
an  e\'angelist,  antl  [troclainied  the  t,'o>iiel  to  liiintireds  uf 
hi-i  feilinv-Ci'unlrynien.  "  His  ministry  was  [greatly  biessuil, 
lie  died  in  I Sfift,  niimrned  by  missionaries  and  native 
Chrisiians  as  a  {jrcat  loss  to  the  cause  of  Christianity," 

In  1S52  Rev.  \V.  G.  V..  Ciinnynt-ham,  D.l).,  and  his 
wife  joined  the  missionary  force  in  China,  and  became 
faithful  and  ellldent  workers  in  that  diHicull  flel.l.  These 
all  reniainvil  at  their  post  anti  continued  their  work  amid 
tliL'   In.ils   and    Imrror-  of   i1,l>  'IVinuiL'   r.OHlli.-,,    i:,    iS^l. 
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dained,  4 ;  unordaincd,  6.  Sunday-Bchooln,  23 ;  Bcholara, 
1164;  day*8choolM,  16;  pupiln.  1572.  Communicants  and 
probationcre,  736.  Property:  churches,  9;  valui^  $22,- 
816;  parsonages,  14.  Total  value  of  church  and  school 
property,  $i37»3ii.  Appropriation  of  Ikiard  for  1893, 
$37>383*     Total  appropriations,  $568,068. 

Our  mission  occupies  seven  walled  cities.  The  mission- 
aries publish  two  periodicals,  that  reach  the  thoughtful 
men  of  the .  eighteen  provinces.  We  have  two  boarding- 
schools  for  young  men,  one  of  which  is  the  Anglo-Chinese 
College  at  Shanghai.  We  have  a  fully  equipped  hospital 
at  Suchow  in  charge  of  two  surgeons,  aided  by  several 
assistants.  The  number  of  patients  treated  in  1893  was 
12,236. 

3.   The  Misshiis  ///  Mexico. 

Early  in  1873  Bishop  Keener  visited  the  City  of  Mexico 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Mexican  Mission,  lie 
succeeded  in  purchsusing  a  lot  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  near 
the  College  of  Mines.  He  appointed  to  the  work  a  native 
Mexican,  Alejo  Hernandez,  who  had  been  a  soldier,  a 
skeptic,  and  a  prisoner,  but  who,  through  reading  a  book 
against  Romanism,  wius  led  to  read  the  Bible.  This  awak- 
ened him  to  a  sense  of  his  condition  and  his  peril.  He 
visited  a  Protestant  Church  in  Bn)wnsviIIc,  Texas,  where 
he  ••  felt  his  heart  strangely  warmed,  and  went  away  weep- 
ing for  joy.**  He  h«'id  then,  under  appointment  of  Bishop 
Marvin,  served  two  years  on  trial  in  the  Mexican  work  i>f 
the  West  Tex.is  Conference  before  his  appointment  to 
the  City  of  Mexic<».  In  1873  he  was  joined  by  Rev.  J.  T. 
Daves,  of  the  Louisiana  CcMiference.  The  first  society  was 
organized  in  the  City  of  Mexico  in  1875,  with  eighty-three* 
members,  an<l  the  wc^rk  continued. 

In  1878  Rev.  W.  M.  Patterson,  of  the  Memphis  Confer- 
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ence,  was  appoinU-d  suiJcrii)U-iident  of  the  mission.  He 
bcKsn  at  once  to  plan  wisely  anil  broadly  in  evory  way 
for  tile  advance  of  the  work,  lluildin^s  were  procured  in 
a  number  of  the  principal  towns,  a  printing-press  was 
purchased  and  put  in  ojieration,  and  at  the  end  of  one 
year  he  reported  26H  members,  12  nulivc  preachers,  and 
12  teachers.  From  this  impetus  tlie  work  steadily  grew 
on  through  the  following  years,  nntil  at  present  tliere  are 
three  regular  conferences:  tlie  Central  Mc\ico  Mission 
Confureiicc.  the  Mesitan  Honler  Mission  Conference,  niltl 
I   the  Northwest  Mexican  Mission  Conference. 

The  folluwint;  niisvionanes  are  ai  present  engaged  in 
the  Mexican  work:  A.  M.  Siitlierlaud,  J.  \V.  Grimes,  D.  F. 
Watkins.  Geo.  W.  Winton.  J.  M.  Wecms,  J.  D.  Scoggins, 
D.  W.  Carter.  S.  G.  Kil^'ure.  J.  1-.  Corbin.  R.  C.  Elliott, 
W.  D.  King.  J.  C.  Cavener.  J.  U.  Mood. 

Tlie  statistics  for  1893  are  as  follows:  Missionaries.  13; 
wives,  10;  native  preachers.  So;  members,  4863;  Sun- 
day-schnols,  153:  scholars.  3642 ;  day-schools,  14;  pupils, 
1 192 ;  churches,  52 ;  vahie,  $92,029 ;  parsonages,  19. 
Total  value  of  property,  $167,512.  Ap]>ropriations  for 
1893.  $73,094.  Total  appropriations  to  the  Mexican 
work,  $1,125,362. 

The   three   conferences  support   a  weekly  paper,  "  EI 
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appointed  superintendent'  of  the  work  which  the  chiirch 
then  undertook  in  I!razil.  In  the  same  year  Rev.  J.  J. 
Ransom,  of  the  Tennessee  Conference,  was  appointed  to 
labor  in  that  empire,  am!  was  put  in  cliarye  of  tlic  wurk  in 
Rio  dc  Janeiro.  In  the  years  fullowinti  others  were  sent 
out  by  tlie  Hoartl:  J.  L.' Kctuiedy.  J.  W.  Tarbaux,  II.  C. 
Tucker.  J.  \V.  W'nlhny,  V..  A.  Tilly.  Michael  Dickie,  John  .M. 
Lauder,  K.  C.  Diekson.J.  L.  Hnice,  and  C,  H.  McFarlaiul. 
The  inis>ii(iii  was  or^iinized  into  an  Annii.il  Conference  by 
liisho])  Granhery  in  I.SS7. 

The  staiisiics  fur  i8i).t  nre  ns  fulliuvs;  Missionaries,  10; 
wive<,  i; ;  native  preaeliers,  rfi;  nalno  jncal  ]iiL-ae!iers,  5; 
nicnihurs,  835  ;  Sunday-scllools,  1 1  ;  scimlar-s,  441  ;   boys' 
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over  Indian  and  Oklahoma  Territories.  There  were  13 
niU!itio!is  to  tlie  church  during  the  year  1892—93.  1 
cdiifL-rcnc;  lias  160  churches,  valued  at  $74,265.  and 
parsniiagcs.  valued  at  $21,194.  Thi;  IlarrL-ll  Inslitu 
under  the  presidency  of  Rev.  Theodore  1'.  Hrewcr,  1 
a  facuhy  of  9  teachers  and  250  students,  llcsidcs  tl 
there  are  four  other  schools,  with  13  teachers  and  j 
jjupil-s.  Tile  conference  cnnlribiiteil  last  year  for  forei 
inis.-ions,  $3150.05;  for  domestic  missions,  $972; 
eliiiri:h  c.Mcnsion,  $492.35.  Aiiproprialions,  1892- 
$2i,,UO. 

"  W'l;  have  confe.'*sedly  a  larfjcr  field  anit  greater  succ 
anions;  the  Indians  than  any  other  church  in  the  country 
.says  Ur,  John,  Missionary  Secretary. 


7.   Ccniiiui  Missions. 

The  German  Mission  Conference  enihraccs  all  the  G 
■hnrdifs  In  ihe  Stale  of  Tesas,      It  was  or^aiii^ud 
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attcntliince  of  29  pupils  nritl  6  native  Ilible  women,  Tlie 
first  meeting  (if  tlic  Gcnernl  Kxcciilivt:  Hoard  of  tlio 
Womjiri's  Missiiiimry  Society  was  Ir-IiI  in  Liniisvilli:,  Ky,, 
in  M.iy,  1879.  l"iflci.n  cunfcrciicc  societies  had  bucn 
or^'.inizud,  witli  219  aiixiliiiries,  luiinbcriii^  S^yo  mem- 
bers. Tlie  receipts  fur  tliat  first  year  were  over  $4000, 
At  the  next  annual  mcclinn,  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  dele- 
gates fri>m  twenty-two  conference  societies  were  pres- 
ent, represcnlinj;  465  auxiliaries  and  12,273  members. 
The  culliclions  for  the  second  year  were  $1,^,775.  A 
second  niis>iiin;iry  harl  been  sent  "Ut  in  iSjij,  Mis-.  Dora 
liaiikin.  Slie  joined  her  sifter  the  same  year,  and  llie  lwi> 
were  lo};c'lher  put  in  char^je  of  a  new  school  eslalilisiied  at 
Nantzian;,',  wliile  the  school  at  Shanjihai  was  put  in  charjjc 
of  Mrs.  Lanibiith.  A  generous  lady  of  Italtimorc  pur- 
chased and  donated  a  home  for  the  missionaries  in  Nantzi- 
nng — the  "  Louise  Home."  The  need  of  an  udicial  or^^an 
was  fvlt.  anil  the  "Woman's  Missionary  Advocate"  was 
eslablished  at  Nashville,  with  Mrs.  F.  A.  Hutler  as  editor. 
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pupils.  In  the  San  Luis  Potosi,  i  misdonary,  7  teachers, 
158  pupils.  In  the  Mexican  work  altogether  there  arc 
13  missionaries,  32  teachers,  ten  of  whom  are  natives,  and 
1171  pupils. 

In  the  Brazilian  work  there  are  9  missionaries,  14  teach- 
ers, four  of  whom  are  native,  3  schools,  and  240  pupils. 
The  points  occupied  are  Piracicaba,  in  the  province  of  Sao 
Paulo,  and  Rio  and  Juiz  de  Fora,  in  the  province  of  Rio. 

The  Woman's  Hoard  has  and  supports  a  school  at 
Anadarko,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  wlucli  has  4  teachers 
and  S4  pupils. 

In  1890  they  had  property  in  China  worth  $60,000; 
in  Mexico,  $66,300;  in  Brazil,  $45,000;  in  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, $5000;  total,  $176,300.  The  collections  of  the 
Woman's  Society  for  1892-93  amounted  to  $99,289.65.* 

In  addition  to  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
there  is  another  and  a  distinct  .society  of  women  called  the 
"Parsonage  and  Home  Mis.sion  Society."  Thiswjis 
first  organized  as  the  "  Woman's  Department  of  Church 
Extension,"  but  was  afterward  enlarged  so  as  to  take  in 
any  work  coming  under  the  head  of  home  missions.  Its 
prim.iry  object  was  to  collect  funds  for  the  building  oi 
parsonages  in  needy  places,  and  corresponded  in  this  re- 
spect to  the  work  of  the  Hoard  of  Church  Extcpsion  in 
building  churches  in  needy  places.  Miss  Lucinda  H. 
Helm,  of  Kentucky,  to  who.se  fertile  brain  the  conception 
of  the  plan  is  due,  was  the  first  secretary  and  general 
manager,  and  under  her  zealous  and  successful  leadership 
the  society  has  grown  to  be  an  invaluable  adjunct  to  the 
department  of  church  extension. 

Since  its  organization,  in  1886,  the  general  society  and 
its   auxiliaries   have   raised   for   all    purposes   $114,000. 
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many  of  these  have  been  the  means  of  cstablisltin^;  our 
church  wiicrc  otherwise  it  would  have  liad  no  txistence, 
or  at  host  a  fccblu  existence.'  The  society  devotes  itself 
also  to  the  en  courage  me  lit  and  development  of  local  home 
mission  work,  wherever  its  members  may  be  situated. 
The  local  auxiliary  in  Nashville,  fi)r  example,  employs 
two  excellent  and  intelligent  ladies,  who  have  received 
si>ecial  irainint;,  in  Christian  work  amonj;  the  lower  classes. 
Tiic  present  general  secretary  is  Mrs,  Kiilh  Searritt,  Kan- 
sas City.  Mo, 

I'ur  tile  sjiecial  training  of  wcmicn  who  nre  iirtparin;; 
themsLlvcs  for  mission  work,  either  in  the  home  or  forei^;ri 
field,  a  -'^cliniO  has  in  the  last  few  years  been  established 
by  the  women  of  the  chnrch.  ft  is  tocatcd  in  Kan.sas 
City,  M>>.  The  bcatitifiil  and  commanding  .site  upon 
which  it  is  l()caled  and  $25,000  toward  the  Iniildiny  were 
donated  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Nathan  Searritt.  Tlie  womun 
<if  the  church  siibsc<iiiently  raised  $25,000,  and  a  build- 
ini^   has   been  erected  which  is  a  model  of  convenience 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

GENERAL  VIEW  AND  CONCLUSION. 

We  have  now  outlined  the*  history  of  the  origin  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  as  a  distinct  eccle- 
siastical body ;  its  development,  growth,  and  work  during 
the  years  of  its  early  prosperity,  from  1 846  to  1 860 ;  its 
period  of  depletion,  impoverishment,  and  depression  during 
and  following  the  war,  from  1861  to  1866;  its  resuscita- 
tion and  phenomenal  growth  from  1866  to  1890.  It  re- 
mains to  give  a  brief  outline  of  its  present  condition,  and 
to  conclude. 

While  statistics  arc  not  an.  absolutely  correct  and  in- 
fallible indication  of  the  actu«il  st«ite  and  the  real  forces  of 
a  church,  yet,  with  some  genenil  knowledge  besides,  they 
give  a  fairly  proximate  idea,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
form  an  estimate  without  them.  It  has  been  said  that 
figures  will  not  lie.  Dut  it  has  also  been  said  that  lies 
will  figure.  In  one  respect  the  statistics  of  a  church  in- 
volve an  over-statement  of  its  forces  and  resources,  in«is- 
much  as  it  is  certain  that  not  all  those  who  arc  counted 
and  who  help  to  swell  the  numbers  arc  actusil  Christians 
or  available  and  effective  helpers  in  its  work.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  conditions,  influences,  and  elements 
of  power  that  cannot  be  weighed  and  measured,  that  can- 
not be  reduced  to  arithmetical  calculation  and  tabulation. 
So  that,  on  the  whole,  statistics  will  cit  least  afford  as  cor- 
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They  furnish  also  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  work 
the  several  churches.  The  old  rule,  with  some  grains 
allowance,  applies  here,  that  it  is  as  fair  for  one  as  it  is 
tlie  other. 

We  arc  able  to  give  the  statistics  of  the  Mcthot 
ICpiscupal  Cluircl),  Smith,  for  the  year  i8yi-<j2,  the 
turnii  fur  18CJ2-93  not  being  yet  made  out. 


S.J"l* 


6.4H1 
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Thu-  year  1S153  was  one  of  general  revival  and  large 
galheriiiji,  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  total  will  11 
coiisiiierably  exceed  1,350,000.      The  Southern  Method 

outiiinnber  any  other  single  Pnitcstant  church  in 
country  c.\ce]it  the  Haptists,  wlio  (wilhnnt  counting 
colored  churches)  reckon,  all  tohl,  Nvrlli  and  South,  ab 
2,200,000,  ant!  the  Norlliern  Methudisi^,  who  rcpnr 
for  iJSg3,  /Ti'lhifii'iitrs,  cofoinl  iiiciiibfrs  ami  all.  3,473.1; 
I'lirlher  stati.stics  for  i8yi~(j3: 


—.  -   «•-/>:«  I  ^uik^ 
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rVeslcyan  Corifert'nce  to  the  General  Cunftrcnce  of  the 

tliL-rn  Cluircli  in  i8yo,  said  :  "  Tlic  w:iy  in  which  Somh- 
Mctliiiilis:ii  rose;  fruni  ihu  aslies  afti;r  the  war  is  one  of 
must  rcrnnrkablc  facts  iti  moilern  churcli  history," 
Icadiiit;  iiistitiLiinii  is  the  Vandcrbilt  University,  at 
lie.  Trnn,,  re[3reserUiriy  the  munificent  yif Is  of  father, 
il  i^r.'iiui-'iiii  i>f  the  [jrcat  family  of  that  name  in  the 
■rbneker  St.ile.  After  ihi-i  cnmes  Randoljjh-Macun 
;,  Willi  it-,  l\v(i  jilTiIialei!  fi It inti- schools  and  Woman's 
;,  ill  Vir^,'inia;  Miliary  Cnllutje.  in  Gei>ryia;  ICninry 
enrj'.  in  Western  \'irj;inia;  WoUonl,  willi  its  two 
schools,  in  S.iiitli  Carolina;  Trinity,  in  North  Caro- 
eiitral.  in  Mi--sniiri;  Souiheni.  in  Alahnnia;  Soiilh- 
1,  in  Texas;  We>leyan.  in  Kentucky;  MilKaps.  in 
i]]]ii ;  Centenary,  in  Louisiana;  Ileiuirix.  in  Arkan- 
Lcific,  in  California.  These  schools  have  been  and 
re  or  le.s  cripj-led  for  lack  nf  ample  endnwment^.. 
■f  tliem  have  some  endowment,  and  are  making' 
inomiis  and   not  altogether  unsuccessful  elTorts  to 
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Episcopal  Cluircli,  Smith,  Imd  nn  [iiihlisliinfr-Inmsc  of  its 
own,  for  Ciiustis  jjivun  in  utliur  parts  <if  tliis  liislnry.  In 
1862  the  n.-iscL'iU  instiliitinii  was  t.-iL:i:ii  iiiiil  used  itiirin^ 
tlie  rL-inainilLT  uf  tlio  war  as  a  Unitetl  States  printing;- 
nnice,  In  1H72  tlie  !i<ni,se  was  burned.  In  1S7S  its  lia- 
hilities  exeeedet!   lis  assets  hy  $1 24..)H,l.  and   it   was  di-- 

clared  insolvent,    ()ny\pril  T.  iXg.?,  ils  Intal  a^^e[sam iteil 

I'l  $'>5U.5i''.5'<.  Willi  an  insiKnilicant  <iil>t  "r  $1.1, .(</..  i«. 
The  vohniie  of  husiness  fur  the  fiscal  year  ending  April  I, 
iKij,?,  animinled  t.i  !f;,?4,t, 707.1^4.  t'lit  nf  llie  pr.ifils  .»f 
wliieii  $17, SIX)  was  appr>>|)riate(l  fur  the  heriedl  nf  wiirii- 
oiit  preachers  and  ihe  widows  and  or|»hans  cif  ileceasetl 
jjreachers  '  These  facts  and  fijjures  speak  for  iheiiiM-lves. 
"  The-  Clirisli;iti  AthcciiU;"  innj  nf  the  leading  weekJies 
of  the  c.iiintry,  witli  Dr.' M.  I-:,  llnss  as  editor  and  Dr. 
!■:.  M.  I!<)nn<ls.  assistant  editor,  lias  a  L-ireiilaii»ii  of  nearly 
25,000.  "The  I'aeille  Melhudist  Ailvoeate"  (San  Krai.'- 
ciseo).  Dr.  II.  M.  D.iliu>c,  editor,  is  the  orfjan  ..f  the 
cluireh    in    the  West.      l!"lh    these  are   the   property  and 
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beset  with  difRcuIties  and  discouragements  from  without, 
she  has  been  singularly  free  from  dissensions  or  disturb- 
ances within.  She  has  pursued  her  course  and  performed 
her  heaven-appointed  work  with  a  unity  and  continuity 
of  purpose  to  which  church  history  affords  few  panil- 
lels.  A  more  homogeneous  ecclesiiistical  community  does 
not  exist  on  the  American  continent.  Throughout  her 
entire  history  her  peace  has  never  been  disturbed  by  her- 
esy, or  by  wild  and  venturesome  speculation,  or  even  by 
serious  doctriniil  controversy.  She  has  kept  the  unity  of 
the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace:  one  body,  one  Spirit,  one 
Lord,  one  faitli,  one  ba])tisin,  one  God  and  Father  of  «'ill. 
On  this  point  lUshop  Merrill  bears  generous  testimony: 
**  Soundness  of  doctrine  is  maintained  with  reference  to 
all  that  is  vital  in  the  Christian  system.  The  Word  of 
God  is  laid  upon  the  consciences  of  the  people  with  its 
stern  requirements  and  penalties,  as  well  as  with  its 
promises  and  grace,  as  the  only  standard  of  moral  obli- 
gation." * 

The  church  has  studiously  and  persistently  kept  her- 
self aloof  from  all  entanglements  with  or  interferences  in 
political  matters.  This  is  not  because  she  is  insensible  of 
her  position  and  relations  in  the  world,  or  indifferent  to 
these  things,  but  because  she  believes  that  the  way  to 
make  a  good  state  is  to  make  good  citizens,  and  the  way 
to  make  good  citizens  is  to  make  good  men,  and  the  way 
to  m«'ike  good  men  is  to  hold  upon  their  consciences  God's 
eternal  law  of  right  and  God*s  eternal  gospel  of  grace. 
To  appeal  to  political  motives  or  to  arouse  partisan 
passions  would  seriously  if  not  effectually  hinder  this 
higher  and  holier  work.  Hence  her  doctrine  is  that  the 
function  of  the  church  and  ministry  is  to  take  care  of  the 
man :  and  the  citizen  and  the  state  will  take  care  ol 
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selves.  She  interferes  with  no  man's  political  liberty; 
she  neither  dictates  nor  suggests  any  man's  political 
action.  The  conviction  is  throughly  ingrained  and  univer- 
sal that  by  political  interferences  she  would  lose  her  hold 
on  men  and  lessen  her  power  for  higher  good.  Hence  her 
ministers  instinctively  abstain  even  from  political  allusions. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  church  or  her  ministers  are 
non-committal  and  silent  u])on  great  moral  and  social 
questions.  The  caustic  deliverances  of  the  last  two  Gen- 
eral Conferences  on  the  question  of  prohibition^  and  the 
emphatic  action  of  the  last  one  on  the  subject  of  divorce^ 
arc  proofs  to  the  contrary. 

The  agitation  of  certain  questions  of  church  ix)lity  or 
economy,  which  so  seriously  disturbs  the  peace  of  some 
other  churches,  has  not  invaded  the  Southern  Methodist 
fold.  The  tendency  to  Congregationalism,  of  which  .so 
much  has  been  written  in  Methodist  journals  of  late,  if 
in  reality  it  exists  at  all,  exists  to  a  very  small  extent  in 
Southern  Methodism.  The  preachers  go  where  they  are 
sent,  even  to  the  barren  missions  of  the  remote  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  there  are  many  noble  and  touching  ex.imples 
of  the  ancient  heroism  of  the  Methodist  itinerancy  through- 
out the  South.  If  any  preacher  has  refused  to  go  to  a 
**  hard  appointment,**  or  has  afterward  left  the  cluircli  on 
account  of  a  **  hard  appointment/*  since  the  beginning  of 
this  writcr*s  ministry  (1877),  he  does  not  know  of  it.  On 
the  other  hantl,  the  wealthy  metropolitan  congregatit)ns 
receive  and  support  the  ministers  who  are  sent  to  tliem, 
though  sometimes  against  their  choice  «in(l  judgment. 
And  in  comparatively  few  instances  is  any  un(hie  press- 
ure brought  to  bear  upon  the  bishop  by  laymen  to  control 
appointments.  Indeed,  some  of  the  bishops  have  said  that 
the  laymen  do  not  give  expression  to  their  views  and 
wishes  as  frequently  and  as  freely  as  they  ought. 
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Upon  the  braider  and  more  fundamental  matters  of 
church  polity,  as  the  relations  of  the  different  departments 
of  church  government,  their  functions,  powers,  and  rights, 
there  is  practical  unanimity  of  view.  The  relations  and 
prerogatives  of  the  episcopal  office,  the  powers  and  limita- 
tions of  the  General  Conference,  the  rights  and  functions 
of  the  body  of  elders  constituting;  the  Annual  Confer- 
ences, and  the  rights  of  individual  ministers  and  private 
members — ^all  these  are  articulately  defined  and  securely 
fixed  and  guarded  by  the  constitution.  These  definitions 
and  safeguards  are  clearly  understood  by  the  ministry  and 
the  laity  of  the  church,  and  arc  accepted  with  a  consensus 
that  is  little  short  of  unanimity.  Witness  the  vote  of  the 
Annual  Conferences  creating  the  veto  proviso  of  the  con- 
stitution— 2024  yeas  to  9  nays.*  There  is  at  present  some 
little  breeze  of  discussion  among  the  newspapers  concern- 
ing the  criticism  of  bisho]is  and  their  ofTicinl  acts,  which 
is  all  right  and  proper ;  but  it  hardly  touches  the  consti- 
tutioucil  aspects  of  the  subject,  and  there  is  no  real  demand 
for  any  essential  change. 

The  sphere  of  woman  in  the  work  of  the  church  has 
quietly  settled  itself,  and  to  the  entire  and  unfeigned  sat- 
isfaction of  the  women  as  well  as  the  men.  There  has 
never  been  the  slightest  agitation,  disturbance,  or  discon- 
tent in  the  adjustments  of  this  great  question  in  the  past; 
there  is  not  the  slightest  at  the  present. 

The  colored  problem  is  unknown  in  the  Southern  Meth- 
oilist  Church.  That  problem  solved  itself  long  ago,  and 
quietly.  The  General  Confeiciice,  at  the  request  of  the 
60,000  colored  members,  set  them  up  as  an  independent 
church  in  1870.  They  have  their  own  conferences.  An- 
nual  and   General,   they  have  their  own   bishops,  they 
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doing  well.  TlioHC  who  wished  to  remain  in  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  did  so  without  let  or  hin- 
drance. A  few  so  preferred,  and  our  statistics  report  357 
colored  members.  But  the  Southern  Church  did  not  in 
one  sense  set  off  her  colored  members,  she  only  set  them 
///,  as  one  of  the  colored  bishops  wittily  remarked ;  and 
the  **  Mother-Church,"  as  they  afTectioncitely  call  us,'  still 
takes  a  parental  interest  in  them  and  renders  them  sub- 
stantial help.  ••  It  was  widely  thouj(ht,*'  to  quote  once 
more  the  words  of  Itishop  Merrill,  •*  that  when  the  Gen- 
enil  Conference  of  the  Mcthotlist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  orgcinizcd  this  colored  church  and  ordained  its 
bishops,  the  chief  aim  was  to  get  rid  of  its  colored  mem- 
bership. But  better  things  have  come  to  pass.  Tlie 
newly  opened  fountain  of  liberality  is  pouring  streams  of 
blessing  on  the  needy.  Both  churches  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated."- 

The  Southern  Methodist  Church  has  fraternal  relations 
with  all  Mcthodisms,  and  with  the  leading  evangelical 
churches  of  other  names  and  orders.  She  exchanges 
either  fraternal  messengers  or  messages  with  tlie  princi- 
pal Methodist  bodies,  white  and  colored,  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Confer- 
ence of  Great  Britain,  with  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Presbyterians,  the  Cuniberiaiul  Presbyterians,  and  the  l^ap- 
tisls.^  As  to  federation  she  is,  i)erhaps,  over-conservative, 
a  trifle  provincial,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  ere  long  she 
will  be  rccidy  to  cocipercite  in  the  way  of  federation  with 
other  Methodisms  and  other  evangelical  churches,  in  all 
prudent  and  practicable  ways.  As  to  fusion  with  other 
bodies,  the  mass  of  her  ministry  and  membership  holds 

1  Sec  article  of  Ri«Hhop  Ilolsey  in  "  The  Tirlcpernlcnl  "  for  March  5,  1891, 

2  "  The  Orj;anic  Union  of  American  Melh<Hli>m,"  p.  105. 
*  "  Handbook  of  Southern  Mcthwlism,"  pp.  120-128. 
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THE   UNITED  PRESBYTERIANS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

REFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN  ELEMENT. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America  did 
not  he<id  at  a  sinjjlc  fountiiiii.  Several  sprinj^s  united  their 
tiny  rills  at  difTcrcnt  times  to  form  its  stream.  It  is  the 
result  of  several  unions,  and  its  antecedents  were  there- 
fore more  numerous  and  fragmentary  than  those  of  most 
churches.  This  has  thrown  a  veil  of  obscurity  over  much 
of  its  past  history,  and  strangers  to  its  communion  are 
Ctisily  confused  in  reference  to  the  personality  and  rela- 
tions of  its  constituents. 

It  is  the  principal  American  representative  of  the  dis- 
senting churches  of  Scotland.  The  Scots  have  always  been 
distinguished  for  their  strength  of  will  and  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose, and  their  willingness  to  sacrifice  rather  than  to  yield 
their  convictions.  This  characteristic  has  shown  itself 
strongly  in  their  ecclesiastical  history,  for  it  has  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  existence  not  only  of  dissent  but  of 
division  and  subdivision  among  the  dissenters.  These 
sei)aratc  organizations  were  brought  to  America,  and  for 
a  time  kept  up  their  old  country  disputes,  and  remained 
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minister  who  held  taken  the  "  IMack  Iiululger 
being  soon  outlawed,  they  held  secret  meeting 
scl  and  for  worship  among  the  hills,  and  with  ai 
hands,  and  became  popuhirly  known  as  **  hill 
"mountain  men.**  On  the  22d  of  June,  i68 
anniversary  of  the  I^othwell  Ikidge  disaster,  t 
a  declaration  to  the  market-cross  of  Sanquha 
ihey  formally  disowned  Charles  Stuart  as  their 
ercign,  for  his  perjury,  his  breach  of  covenant,  a 
anny ;  and  also  denied  the  right  of  James,  Dul 
to  the  succession.  This  was  burning  the  bri( 
them,  cind  henceforth  they  neither  asked  nc 
(juarter.  A  month  after  this  Cameron  was  su 
slain  at  Airdsmoss,  and  Cargill  was  finally  hu 
and  executed  on  the  27th  of  July,  16S1. 

This  left  the  Covenanters  without  a  ministei 
organized  a  system  of  societies.  Those  in  the  s 
borhood  met  as  best  they  could,  and  as  oft< 
c«»uld,  for  prayer  and  nuilual  edification.  y\  | 
rcspondence  was  established,  according  to  whii 
sinners  from  all  these  societies  met  secretly  a 
three  months,  in  a  general  meeting,  which  settl 
icv  and  action  of  the  whole  bodv,  and  solved  c 
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the  15th  of  December,  1681.  This  method  of  unity  and 
fraternity  was  kept  up  until  a  I'resbytery  was  oryanizcd 
It  was  also  adopted  in  Ireland  and  subsequently  in  America. 
The  Covenantera  would  hear  no  minister  preach  nor  re- 
ceive ordination  from  any  one  who  liad  taken  the  "  Indul- 
gence." This  compcllc<l  them  to  do  without  the  scaling 
ordinances  or  to  procure  a  minister  from  abroad.  James 
Renwick,  a  young  man  <»f  gixxl  education  and  one  of  tlieir 
number,  was  sent  in  the  autumn  of  1683  to  tlic  Ncllicr- 
lantls,  where  Mr.  Cameron  had  received  liis  ordination. 
After  spending  the  winter  in  the  University  iif  Groningcn, 
he  was  ordained  to  the  go<tpel  ministry  on  the  10th  of 
May,  1683,  by  the  Ciassis  of  Groningcn.  While  he  was 
pursuing  his  studies  abroad  the  General  Meeting  gave  a 
regular  call  to  Alexander  I'eclen,  Michael  llruce,  and  Sam- 
uel Arnot,  Scotch  ministers,  now  refugees  in  Ireland,  to 
cume  and  minister  to  them.  Hut  the  i>crsw:iition  of  this 
"  contending  and  sufTcring  remnant  "  was  growing  hotter 
and  hotter,  and  these  ministers  declined.  Mr.  Renwick 
returned  in  September,  1683,  and  ministered  most  faith- 
fully amidst  very  many  dangers  and  difficulties.  So  hos- 
tile was  the  government,  and  so  numerous  and  vigilant 
were  its  spies,  that  his  first  sermtm  in  the  ficMs  wan  not 
until  the  23(1  of  November, nt  Damiede.  lie  wiih  repeat- 
edly outlawed  by  proclamation,  and  every  subject  w.is 
forbid<Ien  "  to  harbor  him  and  his  fullowers,  or  supply 
them  with  meat  and  drink,  but  to  hunt  and  pursue  them 
out  of  all  their  dens,  caves,  and  most  retired  deserts,  and 
to  raise  the  hue  ami  cry  after  them."  And  such  procla- 
mations were  always  vigorously  and  inhumanly  executed; 
and  yet  they  kept  the  4th  of  March,  16S5,  as  "a  d,iy  of 
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.'veral  places  from  the  power  and  ra(;e  of  enemies  when 
hey  were  ready  to  swallow  them  up." 

The  death  of  Charles  II.  gave  them  a  short  breathing- 
spell,  which  they  improved  by  holding  a  meeting  on  the 
28th  of  May,  1685,  at  Wlackgannock,  where  they  drafted 
a  protestation  against  proclaiming  James,  Duke  of  York, 
as  King  of  Scotland.  As  soon  as  this  meeting  had  ad- 
journed, two  hundred  and  twenty  men  in  arms  marched 
to  Sanquhar,  where  they  .sang  a  Psalm,  Mr.  Renwick  made 
a  prayer,  and  then  they  published  this  protestation  and 
nailed  a  copy  to  the  market-cross. 

Mr.  Renwick  was  finally  captured  and  taken  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  here  executed  on  the  nth  of  February,  1688, 
in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  And  this  Wcis  the 
last  life  sacrificed  to  the  cause  of  religious  freedom  in 
Scotland.  Alexander  Shields,  who  had  been  licensed  by 
some  Scottish  ministers  in  London,  joined  the  Covenanters 
in  December,  1686.  William  Hoyd.  educated  at  their  ex- 
pense in  the  Netherlands,  was  licensed  in  September,  1687, 
by  the  Classis  of  Groningen.  Thomas  Lining  was  also 
sustained  by  them  for  four  years  at  universities  in  Hol- 
land, and  was  ordained  in  August,  l6iS8,  by  the  Classis 
of  lunbden,  after  an  examination  which  extended  over 
twenty-one  days.  Providence  now  brought  them  relief 
by  changing  their  circumstances  and  surroundings.  James 
was  banished,  and  William  and  Mary  were  brought  to  the 
throne.  Persecution  cccised,  and  the  **  hill  men  '*  were  i>cr- 
mitted  to  worship  God  publicly,  and  according  to  the  teach- 
ings of  their  own  conscience. 

After  many  years  of  intermission  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  .Scotland  met  again  in  1690.  and  reestab- 
lished Presbyterianism.  Messrs.  Lining.  Shields,  and  lioyd, 
with  a  majority  of  their  followers,  united  now  with  the 
kirk,  but  there  was  a  minority  which  refused  to  do  so, 


tso 
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South  Carolina.  They  brought  with  them  their  system 
of  praying  societies  and  a  general  correspondence,  and 
soon  confederated,  and  kept  themselves  distinct  from  the 
Presbyterian  churches  in  their  neighborhoods.  As  many 
as  could  met  together  in  1 743,  on  the  Middle  Octorara,  in 
I^ncaster  County,  and  renewed  their  covenant  obligations. 
In  this  they  were  sissisted  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Craig- 
head, who,  although  connected  with  the  Presbyterian 
Synoil  of  Philadelphia,  sympathized  with  the  Covenanters 
in  their  peculiar  views  and  took  gre;it  interest  in  their  wel- 
fare, and  for  years  preached  for  them  considerably,  and 
for  a  Imie  actually  joined  them.  1  le  wrote  on  their  be- 
hcilf  to  the  Reformed  Presbytery  in  Scotland,  and  was  in- 
strumental in  procuring  them  a  minister. 

In  1750  the  Presbytery  in  Scotland  sent  the  Rev.  John 
Cuthbcrtson  to  visit  the  societies  in  Ireland,  which  had 
been  without  a  minister  since  the  death  of  David  Hous- 
toun.  Here  he  remained  for  a  year,  and  then,  in  obedi- 
ence to  his  Presbytery,  came  to  America,  lie  landed 
August  5,  1751,  at  New  Castle,  Del.,  Jind  immediately 
commenced  an  exploration  of  his  missionary  field.  He 
preached  almost  every  clay  for  a  time,  at  Octorara,  I'cquea, 
Pa.xtang,  and  across  the  Susquehanna  at  Walter  Huchan- 
an*s,  Hig  Spring,  Rocky  Spring,  in  the  Cove,  and  returned 
by  way  of  Gettysburg  and  York  to  his  headciuarlers  on 
the  Octorara.  This  circuit  he  m.'ule  more  or  less  frecjuently 
for  twenty  years.  He  also  made  two  or  three  visits  into 
the  Slate  of  New  York,  and  as  far  as  Rhode  Island,  and 
westward  as  far  as  Pittsburg.  At  his  j)reacliiiig-slations 
there  were  no  meeting-houses  for  years.  When  the  weather 
permitted  they  met  in  **  tents,**  and  when  it  was  not  pro- 
pitious they  did  the  best  they  could  in  their  cabins.  This 
**  tent  *'  was  pitched  in  a  shady  grove,  and  consisted  simply 
of  a  smajl  elevated  platform  for  the  minister,  where  he 


could  be  seen  and  heard  by  all;  a  board  nailed  against  a 
tree  supported  the  Hible,  and  a  few  riidc  benches  served 
for  seats,  and  some  boards  overhead  protected  the  minister 
from  sun  and  rain.  Tlins  accommodated,  they  worshiped 
a  good  part  of  the  day. 

On  the  23d  of  AuKust,  1752,  Mr.  Cuthbertson  held 
his  first  communion  in  America.  It  was  at  Stony  Kid^e, 
in  the  Huchaiian  or  Jnnkin  "tent,"  now  New  Kingston, 
Cumberland  County,  I'a.  A  preparatory  fast-day  was 
obser\'ed.  tokens  of  admi^^sion  were  dispensed,  and  the 
services  of  llie  Sabballi  began  early  and  lasted  for  nine 
hours,  lie  paraphrased  the  fiflccnlh  I'salni,  and  pre;iclied 
from  John  iii.  35,  "  The  Father  tovelli  the  Son.  niid  halh 
given  alt  things  into  his  hands."  After  the  sermon  he 
prayed  and  iliey  sang;  he  then  CNpounded  llie  ordinance, 
and  debarred  from  and  inviteil  to  the  tables,  Tlie  com- 
municants came  to  the  tal)les  singing  tJie  twenty-fourth 
I'salm.  After  four  table  services  were  c<>ncliide(l  he  gave 
a  parting  exhortation  to  the  commnnicanls  and  prayc<l. 
After  an  interval  i>f  half  an  hour  he  preached  again,  from 
John  xw.  Jl,  "Jcsns answered  tliem.  Do  ye  now  believe?" 
On  Monday  he  prcaclie<l  from  l';j(lie,>iian.s  v,  15.  "  St*e  that 
ye  walk  circumspectly,  not  as  fools,  hnt  as  wise."  About 
two  hundred  ati<l  fifty  persons  commnne<l,  ;ind  this  must 
have  comprised  very  nearly  the  entire  number  of  adult 
Covenanters  In  Pennsylvania,  for  the  place  was  central,  the 
sea.son  was  [ileas-nnt.  and  tJicy  galhered  in  from  tlicir 
different  settlements,  and  nearly  every  .idult  was  a  com- 
municant. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  the  followers  <jf  Cameron, 
Cargill,  and  Kcnwick  had  ever,  outside  the  Hrilisli  Isles, 
gathered  together  around  the  communion-table  <>{  the 
Lord,  to  eat  brenti  and  <lrink  wine  in  connncmoralion  of  a 
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been  a  high  day.  It  brought  thcin  to  a  mount  of  ordi- 
nances, and  spread  for  them  a  table  in  the  wilderness, 
giving  thein  thus  a  tangible  evidence  of  the  thoughtfulness 
and  tender  care  of  the  Great  Shepherd.  It  also  Wc'iked 
the  memory  of  other  days  and  of  other  scenes,  and  called 
up  the  forms  and  caresses  of  loved  ones  parted  with  be- 
yond  the  sea.  Their  tears  were  doubtless  mingled  ones 
of  gladness  and  of  sorrow,  half  of  earth  and  half  of  heaven. 
Such  a  scene  of  gratitude  and  of  praise,  of  memory  and  of 
tears,  must  have  strengthened  every  heart  and  quickened 
every  grace,  and  made  them  to  sing,  as  they  never  sang 
before,  that  triumphant  song  which  had  so  often  sustained 
and  cheered  their  persecuted  ancestors  when  **  mountain 
men  **  in  Scotland : 

Ci(m1  is  our  refuge  anti  our  strength. 

In  straits  n  present  aid; 
Tliereftire,  although  the  earth  remove. 

We  will  not  l>e  afraiil. 

Mr.  Cuthbertson  had  now  finished  the  first  year  of  his 
missiouciry  labors,  during  which  he  preached  on  a  hundred 
and  twenty  days,  baptized  a  hundred  and  ten  children, 
married  tun  couples,  and  rode  on  horseback  twenty-five 
hundred  miles.  The  toil  and  labtir,  the  diiliculties  and 
dangers  of  such  a  year's  work  cannot  now  be  estimated  or 
«ip|>reciated.  lie  was  more  than  one  hundred  days  in  the 
saddle;  he  had  to  cn)ss,  without  the  aid  of  bridge  or  boat, 
streams  of  considerable  volume,  and  often  when  greatly 
swollen ;  he  had  to  pass  from  one  settlement  to  another 
through  miles  of  heavy,  unbroken  forests,  where  were  the 
lair  of  the  wild  beast  and  the  wigwam  of  the  cruel  redman, 
without  the  advantage  of  roads,  and  guided  often  by  the 
blazed  trees  which  marked  a  trail.  The  summer's  sun 
and  the  winter's  frost,  the  drenching  rain  and  the  drifting 
snow  had  to  be  boldly  met  and  patiently  endured.      I  lis 
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of  October,  i7S3i  at  Paxtang,  Dauphin  County,  Pa.,  when 
about  two  hundred  communed.  The  third  was  at  the 
same  place,  on  the  25th  of  August,  1754,  when  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  participated.  Mr.  Cuthbertson  mentions 
in  his  diary  that  upon  this  occasion,  while  en^.i^ed  in 
prayer,  asking  a  blessing  upon  the  use  of  the  bre.id  and 
wine,  a  fearful  tluinderstonn  broke  upon  them,  killing  four 
horses  and  a  dog  some  forty  yards  from  the  "  tent." 

In  the  spring  of  1773  Mr.  William  Hrown,  of  Pa.xtang, 
went  as  a  commissioner  to  Ireland  to  procure  two  addi- 
tional ministers,  and  was  specially  instructed  to  get,  if 
possible,  the  Rev.  Matthew  Lind,  pastor  at  Aghadowey,  ' 
Londonderry  County,  as  one  of  these.  Mr.  Lind  and 
Alexander  Dobbin,  specially  licensed  and  ordained  for  this 
purpose,  returned  with  him.  They  landed  at  New  Castle, 
Del.,  in  December,  1773,  and  on  the  loth  of  March,  1774, 
Messrs.  Cuthbertson,  Lind,  and  Dobbin,  with  several  ruling 
elders,  met  at  I'axlang.  six  miles  east  of  Harrisburg,  l*a., 
and  constituted  themselves  as  the  Reformed  Presbytery  of 
Atfieriea.  They  distributed  their  labors  thus:  Mr.  Cuth- 
bertson to  reside  on  the  Middle  Octorara,  and  take  charge 
of  that  church  and  of  Muddy  Run,  in  Lancaster  County, 
and  Lower  Chanceford,  in  York  County;  Mr.  Lind  to 
locate  at  Paxtang,  and  have  the  pastoral  care  of  that  con- 
gregation and  the  one  at  Stony  Ridge,  in  Cumberland 
County  ;  Mr.  Dobbin  to  reside  at  Kock  Creek,  now  (lettys- 
burg,  and  serve  that  church,  and  also  the  one  at  ICast 
Conecocheague,  now  Greencastle,  Tranklin  County.  David 
Telfair,  of  the  Hurgher  Synod  of  Scotland,  who  had  sup- 
plied a  Hurgher  congregation  in  Shippen  Street,  IMiiladel- 
phia,  for  ten  years,  joined  this  presbytery  on  the  12th  of 
August,  1780. 

The  most  distinctive  item  in  the  creed  of  the  Covenanters 
was  their  refusal  to  profess  allegiance  to  an  immoral  gov- 


I  eminent-  They  not  only  nHniitted,  but  insisted  upon  it, 
|l  that  civil  govcnimcnt  was  a  divine  institution,  but  at  the 
same  time  conteiKlctl  that  every  ^yHtem  of  civil  (government 
was  not  from  Go<l,  because  "//  is  not  (he  fact  that  if  liocs 
exist,  but  its  mora!  chitrmhr,  thai  ifetentiiins  whether  it 
be  the  crdiiiauce  of  Gvit  or  not."  I''or  their  refusal  (tf  alle- 
({iancc  to  the  administralions  of  Cliiirlcs  II.  and  JaineH  II. 
they  KulTured  a  more  cruel  and  unrclentiiiK  {lursecittion 
than  Roman  emperor  ever  willed  a^'ainst  Christianity; 
neverthelobs  they  maintained  their  f:iilh,  and  when  lolern- 
tion  came  under  William  and  Mary,  lliey  still  refused  to 
'  swear  allej^iance  to  the  Itritish  Guvernmeiit  heeaitse  its 
sovereijjn,  whtlher  saint  or  sinner,  exercised  a  royal  su- 
premacy over  the  church. 

In  their  new  surrotindintjK  in  America  they  fnund  many 
Associate  I'reshytcrians,  or  Seceders,  from  SinUand  and 
Ireland.  In  malters  of  faith  ami  niiHles  of  witnessing'  for 
the  truth  they  were  at  one  with  them,  so  when  the  colonies 
asserted  their  independence  of  the  Hritish  crown  they  felt 
that  the  barrier  of  political  dissent  need  no  lon(;er  kcuji 
them  apart.  Negotiations  for  a  union  were  at  once  coni- 
mcnccii.  and  about  the  ist  of  December.  I78t,  ihe  Re- 
formed I'resbytery  utianinnmsly  adopted  the  terms  of  union 
offered  by  the  Associate  I'resbytery  of  New  York,  and  all 
its  ministers  and  fully  orj-ani/eil  con j^rej^at ions  went  into 
the  union,  which  was  consummaled  October  .^i.  1782, 
and  by  which  the  Associate  Ktfonind  Chinch  was  ftirmed. 
Most  of  the  isolated  societies  which  were  not  under  direct 
pastoral  iiiUneiice  took  no  part  in  this  union,  but  wciil  on 
as  before,  anil  wrote  tii  the  fatherlan<l  for  a  su[>]»ly  of  min- 
isters. In  I  7a»j  the  Rev,  James  Keid.  of  Sci.iland.  visited 
America  and  examined  the  whole  held  fmni  New  York  to 
South  Carolina,  and  then  returned  home  and  rejiorted  his 
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1791  from  Ireland,  and  Rev.  William  Kinj^  in  1792  from 
Scotland.  They  were  authorized  to  manaj^e  the  affairs  of 
the  Covenanting  Church  as  a  covniiittcc  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Scotland.  Others  soon  joined  them,  and  in  1 798  a  new 
Reformed  Presbytery  of Ameriea  was  organized,  and  through 
it  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  has  been  continued  to 
the  present  time. 


■-rMi(wn)Mvi.i  %mM  B  ■TJP'- 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  ASSOCIATE  rKESllVTEKIAN  CHURCH. 


In  1690,  after  the  long  and  sore  persecution  under 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.  was  terminated  by  the  accession 
of  William  and  Mary  to  the  throne,  Presbyterianism  was 
reestablished  in  Scotland.  So  great  was  the  desire  of  the 
government  to  avoid  as  much  ecclesiastical  excitement  as 
])ossiblc.  that  the  General  Assembly  allowed  scvenil  hun- 
dred of  the  Kpiscopal  incumbents  to  retain  their  charges, 
upon  the  single  condition  that  they  would  submit  to  that 
very  Presbyterian  system  which  they  had  helped  the  per- 
secutors to  overthrow.  Of  these  men  l^ishop  Ihirnet  says : 
••  They  were  the  worst  preachers  I  ever  heard ;  ihcy  were 
ignorant  to  a  reproach,  and  many  of  ihem  were  clearly 
vicious.  They  were  a  disgrcice  to  their  orders,  and  were 
indeed  the  dregs  and  the  refuse  of  the  northern  parts. 
Those  of  them  that  rose  above  contempt  and  scandal  were 
men  of  such  violent  tempers  that  they  were  as  much  hated 
as  the  others  were  despised."  The  result  c>f  such  politic 
lenity  was  a  rapid  growth  of  error  and  corruption  in  the 
church,  so  th.it  within  thirty  years  Professor  Simson  w.is 
permitted  to  teach  in  the  divinity  chair  of  Glasgow  some 
of  the  worst  errors  of  heathenism,  and  yet  was  allowed  to 
retain  the  emoluments  of  his  office  and  remain  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  church  until  his  death. 

The  church  being  established  by  law,  the  .settlement  of 


THE  SECESSION  IN  SCOTLAX. 

increased  in  number  and  power  they  made  the  system  j 
of  patronaye  more  and  more  oppressive,  imtil  the  people 
censud  to  liavc  cither  power  or  privilege,  and  even  the  poor 

boon  of  re  moiist  ranee  was  withdrawn. 

At  tiiis  Ntaj^e  of  alTairs  some  of  the  evangelical  minis- 
tors  repul»Iis)ic<)  "The  Marnnv  of  Modern  Divinity."  by 
lulwanl  I'i^hcr,  of  Iviitjlinid,  bclieviiig  that  its  circnlalion 
wiHild  lifl]>  llio  cause  of  Iriilli.  'I'his  roused  the  iniii^jnalion 
of  the  Moderates,  and  in  tlie  AssL-nibly  of  1720  they  c"ii- 
(lennied  a  number  nf  propositions  which  they  claimed  to 
have  j^alliered  from  tiiat  book.  A;,'ainst  this  act  twelve 
of  the  most  eminent  ministers  of  the  church  prejtared  11  " 
"  Rcpieseiitation,"  or  explanatory  protest.  Tliese  men 
were  Jatnes  Ilof,',  Thomas  Itoston,  John  Itonar,  John 
Williani.nn.  James  Kid,  Gabriel  Wilson.  I-beiiezer  l-:rskinc, 
Ralph  I>skine,  James  Wardlaw,  Henry  Davi<lson,  John 
llalht,'ate,  and  William  Hunter.  Their  |>aper  was  con- 
sidered in  1722.  and  resulted  in  the  condenniation  of  the 
allci,'ed  dnetrines  of  the  "Marrow";   ami.  following;  the 
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tor.  Opened  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  l*erth  and  Stirl- 
iny,  on  the  1 8th  of  October,  1 732,  with  a  sermon  from  the 
text:  "The  stone  which  the  builders  refused  is  become 
the  headstone  of  the  corner"  (I'sahn  cxviii.  22).  He 
treated  of  the  church  as  .1  building,  of  Ciirlst  as  the  foun- 
dation of  the  building,  of  tiic  builders,  of  their  error  in 
rufusioH  Christ,  and  of  the  glory  to  which  Christ  will  be 
exalted  .is  the  headstone  in  spite  of  all  the  attempts  of 
these  builders  to  thrust  him  out  of  his  place.  In  his  re- 
marks  upon  the  Jewish  builders  he  said  some  things  that 
appc.ired  not  very  compliment arj'  to  some  of  the  builders 
before  him,  and  which  caused  considerable  hard  feeling 
toward  the  |>rcacher.  He  was  immediately  called  to  an 
account  for  what  was  regarded  as  the  injurious  reflections 
contained  in  his  sermon,  and  after  a  warm  discussion  of 
three  days'  continuance  he  was  adjudged  by  a  majority 
of  six  to  be  rebuked.  From  this  sentence  lie  appealed  to 
the  General  A.ssembly.  His  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  James 
I'isher,  joined  him  in  this  appeal.  Fourteen  nlhers  dis- 
sented and  pnitestcd,  amonji  whom  were  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander MoncriefT   and  the  Kev.  William  Wilson.     When 


.111(1  read  it,  and  then  called  upon  the 
proceedings  and  take  notice  of  **  the  ir 
oflTered  by  the  presentation  of  such  a  p: 
was  then  publicly  read,  and  McKcrrow  i 
Assembly  was  in  an  uproar.  A  pape 
treason  aj^ainst  the  sovereij^n  or  blaspl 
majesty  of  Heaven  could  not  have  call 
burst  of  indii;nati(»n."  The  four  bretli 
to  aj>pear  before  the  Assembly  on  the  ne 
they  did,  and,  refusinj^  to  withdraw 
directed  to  aj)pear  before  the  G>mmissi<i 
**  and  then  show  their  sorrow  for  their 
behavior  in  ofTering  to  protest,  and  in 
Assembly  the  j>aper  by  ihcm  subscrib 
then  retract  the  same."  If  they  refus 
Commission  was  directed  to  proceed  to 
When  the  Commission  met  in  August 
fused  to  retract  their  protest,  and  were 
the  exercise  of  the  ministerial  functions 
thereof."  The  brethren  continued  the 
ministry  without  any  regard  to  this  act 
received  consi(leral)le  encouragement  in 
meeting  of  the  Commission  in   Novem 
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fully  vindicated  the  Seceders  in  their  course,  for  some  of 
the  evangelical  party  felt  constrained  in  a  few  years  to 
make  another  secession  and  form  the  Relief  Church. 

In  the  summer  of  1736  the  Associated  brethren  began 
to  .'ict  judicially  as  a  Presbytery,  and  on  the  3d  of  De- 
cember they  emilled  an  elaborate  "  Judicial  Testimony/' 
Little  societies  quickly  spning  up  in  many  places,  which 
applied  to  them  for  ordinances;  and  as  there  were  young 
men  in  the  universities  who  sympathized  with  them,  Mr. 
Wilson  was  appointed  as  their  professor  of  divinity.  In 
1737  Thomits  Mair,  of  Orwell,  and  Ralph  Erskiiie,  of  Dun- 
fermline, joined  the  IVesbytery,  and  in  1 738  Thomas 
Nairnc,  of  Abbotshall,  and  James  Thompson,  of  Burntis- 
land, making  eight  in  .ill.  The  Assembly  of  1739  cited 
them  all  to  appear  and  answer  for  schism,  .iiid  the  eight 
brethren  presented  themselves  before  the  bar  of  the  As- 
sembly as  a  constituted  Presbytery,  and  formally  declined 
the  authority  of  the  judicatories  of  the  church.  The  As- 
sembly of  I  740  proceeded  to  depose  them  from  the  min- 
istry, and  ordered  their  expulsion  by  force  from  their 
churches  and  manses.  This  terminated  all  connection  with 
the  kirk. 

The  increase  of  ministers  and  churches  was  such  that  in 
I  744  there  were  twenty-six  settled  charges.  These  were 
so  scattered  that  in  that  year  the  body  was  divided  into 
three  Presbyteries,  subordiniitc  to  a  Synod.  During  the 
next  year  the  question  was  started  as  to  the  lawfulness  of 
taking  certain  burgess  oaths  which  contained  this  clause: 
•*IIere  I  protest,  before  GckI  and  your  lordships,  th.it  I 
profess  and  allow  with  my  heart  the. true  religion  presently 
professed  within  this  realm,  .in d  authorized  by  the  laws 
thereof;  I  shall  abide  thereat,  and  defend  the  same  to  my 
life's  end,  renouncing  the  Roman  religion  called  Papistry." 
The  Synod  was  nearly  equally  divided  as  to  the  lawfulness 


to  the  kirk  in  its  present  corrupted  condition, 
jversy  waxed  so  hot  that  In  1747  the  Synod 
id  the  SircssiOfi  was  continued  In  two  branches, 
er  and  the  Antl-Burj(her,  until  September  8, 
1  they  were  reunited  to  form  the  United  Seces- 
h. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  ASSOCIATK  CIIUKCII  IN  AMERICA. 

As  early  as  1 742  the  Associate  Presbytery*  of  Scotland 
received  a  petition  from  Londonderry,  Chester  County, 
Pa.,  asking  that  an  ordained  minister  or  a  probationer 
might  be  sent  to  labor  in  that  district.  lUit  the  few 
brethren  had  none  to  send.  In  1750  and  1751  petitions 
were  sent  to  the  Anti-Hurgher  Synod  asking  for  a  supply 
for  the  eastern  counties  of  Pennsylvania.  After  some  fail- 
ures to  accept  appointments,  Mr.  Alexander  Gellatly  con- 
sented, and  was  licensed  and  ordained  as  the  first  Associ.ite 
missionary  to  America.  The  Rev.  Andrew  Arnot.  pastor 
at  Midholm,  offered  to  go  with  him,  with  the  liberty  of 
returning  i\i  the  end  of  a  year,  if  he  so  desired.  They 
s.iiled  in  the  summer  of  1753.  and  found  a  wide  and 
promising  f.jld  in  the  valley  of  the  Suscpiehanna.  On 
the  2(1  of  November,  1753,  they  organized  a  Presbytery, 
which  they  styled  the  **  A.ssociate  Presbytery  of  Peimsyl- 
vani-i."  subordinate  to  the  Associate  Anti-Hurgher  Synod 
of  Scotland.  They  were  at  once  invited  by  the  Presbytery 
of  New  Castle  of  the  **  New  Light  '*  Presbyterian  Synod  of 
New  York  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  them.  This  was  of 
cour.se  declined,  and  th.it  Presbytery  forthwith  issued  a 
warning  to  their  congregations  a;^ainst  these  men  ;is  schis- 
matics and  .separali.st.s,  and  as  being  heretical  on  the  gospel 
offer,  the  nature  of  faith,  and  sundry  other  things.  Mr. 
Gellatly  answered  this  warning  in  a  ])ublication  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  pages.     Messrs.  Finley  and  Smith,  of 
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the  New  Castle  Presbyteryi  repliedi  and  Mr.  Gellatly  fol- 
lowed with  a  second  answer  of  two  hundred  and  three 
pages.  The  controversy  was  of  great  ser\'ice  to  the  new 
brethren,  for  it  advertised  them  very  extensively. 

In  Scptemberi  1 754,  the  Rev.  James  Proudfoot  arrived 
from  Scotland  and  joined  the  Presbytery »  and  Mr.  Arnot, 
having  finished  his  year,  returned  to  his  pastoral  charge  in 
Scotland.  The  mission  of  these  three  men  cost  the  Synod 
about  five  hundred  dollars,  and,  considering  the  fewness 
and  the  feebleness  of  its  congregations,  it  Wcis  a  very  gen- 
erous contribution  to  the  cause  of  missions.  Mr.  Gellatly 
was  settled  over  the  congregation  of  Octorara,  in  Lanc«is- 
ter  County,  and  also  over  Oxford,  in  Chester  County,  until 
relieved  of  the  latter  by  Mr.  Henderson.  Mr.  Pnaidflt 
traveled  among  the  churches  for  three  or  four  years,  and 
then  settled  at  Pequea,  in  Lancaster  County.  In  1758 
Matthew  Henderson  arrived  from  Scotlaiul  and  settled  at 
Oxford,  giving  one  third  of  his  time  to  I'encader,  in  the 
edge  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  near  the  present  town  of 
Newark.  On  the  12th  of  March,  1761,  Mr.  Gellatly  died, 
and  during  the  .«(nme  year  John  Mason,  minister,  and  Rob- 
ert Annan  and  John  Smart,  licentiates,  arrived.  Mr.  Mason 
was  immediately  settled  in  New  York  City,  over  a  congre- 
gation which  had  sent  for  him ;  Mr.  Annan  was  ordained 
and  installed  June  8,  1763,  at  Marsh  Creek,  in  Adams 
County,  Pa.,  and  Mr.  Smart,  after  a  year  or  two,  returned 
to  Scotland.  In  the  autumn  of  1763  William  Marshall 
arrived,  and  was,  August  30,  1765,  ordained  and  installed 
at  Deep  Run,  in  Bucks  County,  Pa. 

Thus  far  all  the  Associate  ministers  were  from  the  Anti- 
Burgher  Synod  of  Scotland,  but  in  1 764  the  Rev.  Thom.is 
Clarke,  M.D.,  and  over  two  hundred  of  his  congregation 
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THOMAS  ClAKKE.  lO? 

Irtl.iml,  wliich  was  subonlinntc  to  tlic  Burgher  Synod  of 
Scottiiiul,  but  lie  tliil  nut  wish  to  continue  a  division  in 
llic  SccL-ssiun,  wiiicli  could  iiiive  no  possible  grounds  or 
si^fnificancy  in  this  country,  where  there  were  no  burgess 
<inlhs,  so  he  applied  nt  once  to  the  Associate  I'reshyiery 
of  l'enn«ylvaiii.i  fur  nihiiission.  After  sonic  delay  ami 
considerable  rietidtiiilions  as  to  leims,  he  was  admitted. 
September  2.  1  765,  itjjon  tile  following  conditions,  viz. : 

I.  TliM  Mr.  Clarke  sliall  not,  eilliLT  jmlilicly  nr  iinvalely,  iu^tifJ■  llie  l.ur- 
gi"-^  o:illi,  nr  :iii)  >irtuii^  pulilihlicil  m  ikfinM;  of  it,  nor  give-  ciiunli-nancv  10 
nny  in  l.il.iii^  MkU  a  ^lc[l  1  anil  tlit  Tri-^liyliTy  agit-L'S  lu  ilriip  tliL'  vlii>Iu  con- 
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9.  That  npon  salhcriliine  lo  thne  \aa»  tli>;  I'mibjii'ry  and  Mr.  Clarke 
thai]  in  ihc  iiK'anliiiii.'  anil  hEnccloiuaiJ  inoiniain  ft  limlhcrly  nHuniunicalion 
vilh  m.li  utiicr. 

McKcrrow,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Secession  Church," 
states : 

In  Sqitemlicr,  1765,  on  applicaiion  wm  receivetl  (rnm  lome  of  the  tn- 

.    lulnlnnli  of  .New  L'aiiilirulce,  in  llic  vouniy  uf  Alliany  And  provlncf  of  Xcw 

Vurk,  ri-jirLHCnline  in  Klrorig  terms  ihvir  iliniiiulv  v»iiil!ti»[i  willi  ri-|;un1 1» 

I    Ihv  gibiK-l,  unit  iTiivinj;  thai  tlic  Syn»d  U'tuIiit)  uuuld  <uii1  llivin  without 

delny  ■  niinI>tt.T  to  lirvak  aiiiim);  tliviii  lliv  liTL-ml  uf  life,  ut  ihc  kanic  time 

prumising  l»  giiv  llic  [n-r-iun  wliu  i>Iioul<l  U:  i>i'nl  n  xuilalilt;  iiiuinlcnann. 

The  Kynol  1ia\ing  inkcn  lliis  [Kuiliun  inlu  considi-tatiim,  uv  well  as  tlie 
^ip1ic3lii>n  fiirinirly  made  [rum  I'liilatlvliiliio,  re^olviil  I'llli  I"  K'n<l  an  or- 
dained aiiniiitiT  and  a  prvoLhcr,  liut  delayed  making  the  n|i|iciiiilmi.'nl  until 
the  month  uf  NovtMiilwr,  nlivn  iht.^  nvrc  agiiin  to  nicct  fur  ilie  disjiaiLh  of 
'  biuin««.     On  the  lllh  of  NmemliT  Ihc  Synoil  n|i|H>iii(eit  Mr.  Tdfnir  l>i  ^u 

Samuel  Kinlueh,  |irr>liationer.  I'hey  were  to  remain  in  Aitiiiita  ill!  Aj>ri1, 
1767,  anlL-si  Ihc  Synal  should  see  fit  Id  recall  or  extend  llieir  :i[i|u.inliiients. 
They  were  to  prcoeh  mrt  only  nt  I'liiladcljihia  and  -New  l':inJirir1j;e,  liul  in 
any  other  places  ulierc  they  niifht  find  an  (i|H'ninR. 

In  .May,  1767,  the  Sjnoil  reeeivcl  lelle"  frmli  tlie  t nnc't  1:^11  iuns  in  I'hita- 
.WphU  an<l  New  fand.ridne,  expres.inc  their  »arn,e,l  thiink,  for  ,1k-  l*i.e. 
fit*  they  hail  rtwived  fnni.  llie  niini-ir.nlinns  of  Me,"r,.  TiH^iir  and  Kinl.»;l., 
•ml  liencechini!  thai  Ihe  Synn)  would  either  |K'rmit  thciic  lirillireii  Uminlinue 
among;  ihcin,  or,  shiiulil  (hey  lie  removed,  ijiat  others  niii;hl  lie  sjiceilily  &ent 
to  lU^iiily  their  ]>l;ice«. 
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Mr.  Kinloch  cumplcte.'*    The  minute  of  that  meeting  runs 
thus : 

They  proceeded  to  consider  the  terms  of  agreement  between  them  and  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Clarke,  of  Stillwater  in  the  county  of  Alltany,  to  which,  with 
some  small  variation,  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Telfair,  minister  of  tlie  gospel  in  Mon- 
teith  in  Scotland,  witli  Mr.  S.  Kinloch,  prolxitioneri  did  agree. 

This  action  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  AiUi-Burjjhcr 
Synod  in  Scotland,  where  the  necessities  of  the  case  could 
neither  be  understood  nor  appreciated,  anil  where  the 
wounds  of  division  and  broken  friendships  still  e.xisted: 
so  at  its  meeting  in  1770  this  coalescence  was  pointedly 
condemned,  and  three  ministers  were  appointed  as  new 
missionaries  to  America.  They  were  instructed  to  require 
the  Presbytery  to  "  annul  **  its  union  with  the  lUirj;hers, 
and  to  *•  obliter.itc  their  minute"  respcctinj^  it.  And  if 
the  Presbytery  should  refuse  to  do  this,  then  they  and  any 
of  the  brethren  that  chose  to  join  with  ihcm  diouKl  con- 
stitute themselves  into  a  new  Presbytery  and  hold  no  fel- 
lowship with  the  backsliders.  A  ';lear  indication  of  the 
feeling  and  temper  of  the  times.  John  Proudfoot,  James 
Ramsey,  and  John  Rodj^ers  were  appointed  to  this  mis- 
sion. The  first  two  declined,  and  John  Smith,  of  Stirl- 
ing, vohniteercd  to  f(o  with  Mr.  Rodi^ers.  They  sailed  in 
the  late  autumn,  and  on  the  4lh  of  June,  1771.  laid  their 
instructions  before  ihe  Presbytery  at  its  meetini^  in 
Pcquea.  Pa.  The  Presbytery  was  considerably  embarrassed 
to  know  what  to  do.  The  con^rei^ations  in  Salem.  Cam- 
bridije,  and  Philadelphia  were  l^uri^her,  but  had  i)ut  ihem- 
.selves  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery.  All  the  other 
con ^'rej^at ions  had  been  orj^anized  under  Anti-lUir«^her 
auspices,  and  yet  they  all  contained  more  or  less  lUir^hers 
in  their  membership.  To  introduce  the  old-countr}'  con- 
troversy into  the  Presbytery  would  be  sure  to  stir  up  strife 
anil  divi.sion  everywhere.     Hence  in  the  first  term  of  union 
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the  Presbytery  was  never  disturbed  or  questioned.     Dr.  , 
Annan,  who  was  present  in  the  meeting  of  the  I'resby-  j 
tery,  makes  this  comment:  "The  two  gentlemen  behaved  ( 
prudently ;  ihey  did  not  insist  on  tlieir  instructions,  and  . 
the  Presbytery,  williout  a  chssenlin^'  voice,  declared  .lyainst 
olieyinti  lliem."     This  ended  [he  Hurj^lier  eoiitniver-y  in 
Aniurica,  and  tiie  Secessiim  Church  here  has  ever  since 
been  one;   ailhoujjh   the  iiiini>[ers  receivetl  from  abroad 
were  all  frniu  (lie  Anti-Mnrf^licr  Church  Up  to  the  events 
of   17S3,  and  Ihe  rebnildint;  of  the  Assauiate  Chnrch  in 
America  afier  that  was  from   the  same  source.     When 
Jinr^'her  ministers  be(;an  to  inimi(;ratc,  after  the  Revohi- 
tionary  War  was  closed,  ihey  connected  with  the  Associate 
Kef.-rnied  Church. 

Mr.  Siniili  soon  settled  on  the  Octorara,  Mr.  Rodjjcrs  at 
Hi;;  Sjirin;;,  Cumberland  County.  In  1772  J.mies  Clark- 
son  arriveti,  .and  settled  during;  the  nexl  year  at  Muddy 
Creek-,  York  County.  In  1773  William  L<.|,'an  came  an.l 
settled  at   Me.xJco,  Juniata  County,  and  Jolm  Murr.ay  at 
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{^tion  of  Covenanters,  from  Jeremiah  iv.  2,  And  then  led 
them  in  taking  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  struggling  coU 
onies;  and  Drs.  Mason  and  Annan  were  particularly  for- 
ward in  the  exhibition  of  their  {latriotism,  and  both  ser\'ed 
for  a  time  as  chaplains  in  the  Continental  army.  The 
idea  very  soon  and  very  n«iturally  suggested  itself  to  these 
men»  that  if  political  independence  of  foreign  control  would 
be  a  good  thing,  ecclesiastical  independence  of  a  far-o(T 
power  would  not  be  a  bad  thing.  The  question  was  at 
once  started,  and  mainly  urged  by  Dr.  Annan,  whether 
both  branches  of  Scottish  Dissenters  in  this  country  could 
not  be  united  so  as  to  form  one  national  church  organiza- 
tion, independent  in  government  of  all  foreign  control — a 
free  church  in  a  fn^e  st.itc.  To  this  end  overtures  were 
made  to  the  Refonned  brethren,  and  kindly  entertained. 
The  first  conference  of  this  subject  was  held  September 
30,  1777,  in  Donegal,  I^ancaster  County,  Pa.,  and  others 
were  held  from  time  to  time  until  the  .«?pring  of  1780, 
when  the  As.sociate  Presbytery  of  New  York  adopted  cer- 
tain tenns  previously  discussed,  which  were  sent  to  the 
other  presbyteries  for  concurrence.  The  Refornuid  Pres- 
byter)*, November  29,  1 7H1,  adopted  the  same,  .ns  follows: 

I.  Tliat  JfHUs  Christ  iIIimI  for  tin*  ili'tl. 

a.  That  thiTo  i'm  nii  tt|i|irn|iri(itiHii  \\\  the  nature  of  faith. 

3.  That  the  (gospel  is  athlrcssnl  indisiriiiiinati'ly  t<i  hiniicrH  of  iiiankind. 

4.  That  the  ri}*htc<iusnc'ss  of  Clirist  i»  the  alone  cun«h'tion  of  the  covenant 
of  i^ce. 

$.  Tliat  civil  (government  ori(;inateM  with  (hmI,  the  Creator,.  on«t  not  with 
Christ,  the  Metliutor. 

6.  That  the  .Khiiinistration  of  the  kinKthnn  of  I'rovidence  \%  |;iven  into  the 
hands  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Metliator ;  and  nia^istry,  the  ordinance  apfioinletl 
hy  the  Moral  C^ovi-rnor  of  the  world,  to  lie  the  prop  of  civil  onK'r  among 
men  as  well  xs  other  thinjrs,  is  rendereil  suhservicnt  l>y  the  Mediator  to  tin; 
welfare  «if  his  spiritual  kin(;dom,  the  churih,  and  has  the  sanctified  use  of  it 
and  of  every  common  lientTit,  thr(»U(;h  the  (;race  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

^      niftf   ill.*  1<i«i>  t*(  MttitrA  nn.1   tlio  iiirkril   Ifiiv  r«>«'<»<i1«<«1   in   llti.  Vli*riiit iirow   trA 
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ClirUtinnN  fiui;lit  d* !«  rcgulAlccI  liy  Oic  general  directory  of  the  Wctrd  a*  to 
the  execution  of  tlieir  ofTice. 

8.  That  the  ciualificationsk  of  jui»ticc,  veracity,  etc.,  required  in  the  law  of 
nature  for  the  lieini;  of  a  iimgiHtrate,  ore  also  more  ek|dicitly  revcalc«l  as 
necessary  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  But  a  religious  test,  any  further  than  an 
oath  of  fKlclity,  can  never  lie  essentially  necessary  for  the  lieing  of  a  magis- 
trate, except  where  the  |»eople  make  a  comlitioii  of  government. 

«).  That  IniiIi  parlies,  when  unile«l,  shall  adhere  to  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession (if  I'aith,  the  C'alechismH,  the  l)iri*ctory  for  Worship,  and  propositions 
concerning  church  govermncnt. 

la  That  tlu-y  shall  claim  the  full  exercise  of  church  discipline,  without 
de|H:ndence  u|M»n  foreign  judicatories. 

These  propositions  had  been  foniiulated  in  1779,  at 
Pequea»  and  soon  afterward  the  Presbytery  of  Pennsyl- 
vania adopted  the  first  five  and  postponed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  others.  On  the  13th  of  June,  1 782,  the  Presby- 
tery took  final  action,  and  as  a  siibstittite  for  the  remaining 
propositions  adopted  the  following;,  which  was  rej^arded 
by  all  as  beinjj  of  similar  import,  viz. : 

1.  Kk'ction,  redemption,  and  application  are  of  equal  extent,  ami  for  the 
elect  alone. 

2.  Magistry  is  deriveil  from  (mmI,  as  ihe  Creator  and  (lovernor  of  the 
world,  and  the  prfifession  of  the  true  religion  is  not  essential  to  (he  hcing  of 
civil  mnglNtrates :  and  whereas  protection  and  allegiance  are  reciprocal,  and 
as  the  L'nited  Slates  of  America,  while  they  protect  us  in  life  and  pr«»pcrty, 
at  the  same  lime  do  nn(  impose  anything  sinful  on  us,  we  tlnrefMre  judge 
it  our  duty  (o  ai  know  ledge  tlie  goA-ernment  of  these  Slates  in  iill  lawful  com- 
mands;  that  ue  may  lead  ipiiet  and  pcaceaMe  lixes  in  all  gtHJliiKss  and 
honesty. 

j{.  The  ahove  proposition  is  not  to  In-  underst«NM|  to  contradict  llint  pmpiu 
sition  relative  to  civil  govermncnt,  in  which  the  Associate  I'resliytcry  of  New 
V«»rk  and  the  Keformed  Treshytery  have  agree<l,  hut  only  as  a  plain  and  iiu- 
dis^iiisetl  explication  of  one  point  of  truth,  in  which  we  have  the  l>est  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  whole  hody  is  united. 

4.  As  no  opposition  in  sentiment  relative  to  the  important  duty  of  cove- 
nanting appears  on  either  side,  it  is  mutually  agreed  that  the  consideration 
of  it  l»e  referred  to  the  counsels  an<l  dcliI>erations  of  the  whole  lnKly. 

5.  Though  no  real  or  practical  suKortlination  of  the  Presbytery  t«»  the  Asso- 
ciate Syn<M|  of  IMInliurgli,  in  a  consistency  with  rresliylerian  government, 
can  he  pleaded,  yet,  frouj  the  most  wise  ami  important  consiilerations,  the 
former  connections,  whatever  they  may  have  Inrcn,  shall  remain  as  lieforc, 
notwilhstanding  this  coalescence. 
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to  draft  it.  A  "  Narrative  "  and  "  Testimony  "  were  pre- 
pared, principally  by  Mr.  Ueveridge,  and  enacted  and  pub- 
lished the  same  year.  The  subordination  of  the  Presbytery 
to  the  Synod  in  Scotland  was  found  at  once  to  be  incon- 
venient and  disadvantageous.  It  was  too  far  away,  too 
diiricult  of  access,  and  too  ignorant  of  local  surroundings 
and  emergencies.  So  the  Presbytery  adojited  the  •*  Testi- 
mony "  without  consulting  the  Synod.  l*(>r  this  independ- 
ent action  considerable  dissatisfaction  was  expressed,  and 
an  act  was  adopted  in  1 786  by  the  Synoil  upon  the  subject ; 
but,  realizing  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  it  claimed 
very  little  more  than  what  might  be  called  brotherly  over- 
sight which  one  church  might  exercise  over  iinother.  The 
subordination  of  the  Presbytery  to  the  Synod  in  Scotland 
was  never  of  any  practical  importance,  and  soon  became 
virtually  a  dead  letter. 

In  1791  the  Presbytery  passed  an  act  respecting  public 
covenanting,  in  which  it  was  claimed  that  the  obligations 
of  the  Scottish  Covenants  descended  to  the  posterity  of 
those  that  joinctt  in  tlicm.  Tliis  act  was  afterward  incor- 
porated in  the  **  Testimony,"  and  so  remained  as  an  organic 
feature  of  the  church,  and  in  1792  the  members  of  the 
Presbytery  engaged  in  the  duly  of  covenanting  in  con- 
nection with  the  congregation  in  New  York.  And  when 
the  Presbytery  had  grown  into  a  Synod,  it,  at  Pittsburg 
in  1829,  and  cigain  in  Philadelphia  in  1830.  also  engaged 
in  public  solemn  covenanting.  One  great  design  of  the 
Synod  in  doing  this  was  to  encourage  their  congregations 
to  follow  their  example.  Mow  far  this  design  was  success- 
ful there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining,  but  it  is  believed 
that  at  (lilTerent  times  this  ordinance  has  been  observed  in 
a  majority  of  the  oldest  and  largest  congregations  of  the 
church. 

In  1 796  the  Presbytery  passed  an  act  against  occasional 
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communion,  which  ever  afterwaid  remained  the  law  (A 
the  church.  I'cclin^  that  the  supply  of  ministers  from 
abroad  was  inadequate  to  their  wants,  the  Presbytery  took 
measures  to  encourage  youn({  iiiun  to  seek  the  ministry, 
and,  as  an  aid  thuruto,  they  elected,  April  31,  1 794,  Dr. 
Jolin  Andenj«>n,  of  Scr\'icc,  Kuaver  County,  I'a.,  their  pro- 
fessor of  theolu|;y,  an<)  erected  a  two-story  buildini;  as  a 
donnitory  for  ihc  .students.  He  continued  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  oflicc  as  sole  professor  until  1819,  when 
the  infirmities  of  atje  cctmpclled  him  to  resign. 

In  answer  to  an  apjiltcation  made  by  sundry  indiWduals 
in  the  State  of  Kentucky  to  the  General  Associate  Synod 
0/  Scotland,  Andrew  Tulton  and  Robert  Armstronn  were 
sent  out  as  missinnnries  in  the  autumn  of  1797,  and  in  the 
spnntr  of  1798  arrived  at  their  field  of  labor.  After  sur- 
veying their  yround  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  they  or- 
(^anized  themselves,  accnrdinjj  to  symnlic  direction,  into  a 
I'resby tery, the  Assiiciate  Presbytery  of  Kentucky,  Novem- 
ber 28.  1798,  coiinlinate  with  the  I'resbytery  of  I'ennsyl- 
vania  and  subonlinate  to  the  Associate  Synod  of  Edin- 
biir^fh,  Scotland. 

In  consequence  of  the  scattered  condition  of  the  confrre- 
{{.itions  and  nitnistcrs  of  the  I'resbytery  of  Pennsylvania, 
they  c')ul(I  rarely  meet  ofteiier  than  once  a  year,  and  not 
all  of  them  even  then;  s<>  most  of  the  ordinary  business 
was  transaetinl  at  what  were  called  iiiterhn  meetings,  where 
two  or  three  ncifjhborinn  ministers  with  their  ehlers  were 
allowetl  to  meet  at  liieir  convenience  and  attend  to  local 
bii.siiicss.  This  arnuiKement  was  not  exactly  Presbyterian, 
and  (lid  not  ({ivc  complete  satisfaction,  ami  the  Presbytery 
at  its  meeting  in  Pltiladclphia,  May  i,  1800, 

•l-.;:l,  •lh.1t  thi-^  l'rt>l.)li.ry  »ill.  if  lln:  [j.r.t  |Kriiiit.  c<.nMituU-  llu.i»- 
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appointed  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  the  third  Wctlnetday  of  May,  1801,  at 
eleven  o'clock;  that  Mr.  Marshall  open  the  meeting  with  a  sermon,  and 
then  constitute  the  Synod,  the  rest  of  the  day  to  be  employed  in  solemn 
prayer  and  fasting,  Mr.  J.  Smith  to  pray  first,  and  then  Mr.  Clarkson, 
.Mr.  Pringle  to  close. 

Tlie  Presbytery  of  Kentucky  agreed  to  cooperate  in  this 
movement. 

The  Synod  met  May  2, 1801,  in  Philadelphia,  and  was 
opened  and  constituted  as  arranged,  and  John  Smith  was 
elected  moderator  and  Francis  Pringle  stated  clerk.  The 
Synod  was  divided  into  the  four  Presbyteries  of  Cam- 
bridge, Philadelphia,  Chartiers,  and  Kentucky.  The  Synod 
enacted,  **  That  none  be  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel,  or 
ordained  to  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry  among  us,  but 
such  as  have  sworn  the  Covenant  engagements  entered 
into  in  the  Secession  Church,  or  declare  their  readiness  to 
do  so  when  opportunity  offers,  and  subscribe  siid  declara- 
tion." This  remained  the  law  of  the  church  for  many 
years,  and  was  never  repealed,  although  it  finally  became 
inoperative  through  neglect.  Ministers  continued  to  ar- 
rive from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  others  were  educated 
at  the  .seminary  at  Service,  and  the  church  grew  slowly 
but  steadily,  and  new  Presbyteries  were  erected  from  time 
to  time  as  needed.  The  territorial  extent  of  the  church 
became  so  great  th.it  the  question  of  dividing  into  sub- 
synods  was  twice  submitted  to  the  church  in  overture,  and 
both  times  rejected. 

Messrs.  l*\ilton  and  Arm.strong  had  not  been  two  years 
in  Kentucky  until  they  felt  painfully  the  evil  of  slave- 
holding,  and  applied  to  the  Synod  to  issue  a  warning  in 
reference  to  it.  The  Synod  complied  with  the  request, 
and  pronounced  slaveholding  a  moral  evil,  and  urged  the 
necessity  of  fully  instructing  the  people  in  reference  to  its 
nature.     This  the  brethren  in  Kentucky  tried  faithfully 
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to  do,  but  with  very  little  apparent  success,  and  those  of 
antistaveiy  views  began  to  move  north  of  the  Ohio  River. 
Finally,  in  1815,  Mr.  Fulton  followed  with  the  remaining 
part  of  his  congregation  to  Jefferson  County,  tnd.,  and  Mr. 
Armstrong  took  his  to  Greene  County,  O.  Tliis  solved 
the  question  pretty  thoroughly  as  far  as  Kentucky  was 
concerned ;  but  sundry  congregations  had  been  organized 
farther  south,  and  the  I'resbytcry  of  the  Carolinas  had 
been  erected  in  1803.  The  difficulty  continued,  but  the 
location  was  changed.  There  were  congregations  in  the 
States  of  Tennessee,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
and  they  were  involving  themselves  more  and  more  with 
slavery.  Some  of  the  people  in  Greene  Count)-,  O.,  who 
had  removed  from  Kentucky,  petitioned  the  Synod  in 
1808  to  exclude  slaveholders  from  the  communion  of  the 
church.  This  led  to  the  adoption  of  .an  act  tn  181 1  which 
declared  it  to  be  a  moral  e\'il  to  hold  negroes  in  bondage, 
and  directed  the  members  of  the  church  to  set  them  at 
liberty,  or,  if  this  could  not  be  done  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  State,  to  treat  them  as  if  free  in  respect  to  food, 
clothing,  instruction,  and  wages.  It  \v.is  also  enacted  that 
those  who  refused  to  comply  witli  lliese  directions  were 
unworthy  of  the  fellowship  of  the  church.  The  provisions 
of  this  act  were  not  complied  with,  and  the  subject  kept 
troubling  the  Synod  from  time  to  time  until  1831,  when 
a  more  stringent  act  was  passed,  by  which  all  slaveholders 
were  forthwith  excluded  from  communion.  Tliis  act  was 
regarded  by  a  \ery  respectable  minority  of  the  Sj'nod  as 
harsh  and  severe,  and  practically  accomplished  nothing.  In 
1840  a  letter  was  addrcssc<l  to  the  congregations  of  the 
South,  in  which  allowance  was  made  for  those  who  could 
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Synod  to  rtad  tliis  IcHlt  to  llic  cungrcgations ;  but  insteai 
of  conciliating  the  feelings  of  tliose  holding  slaves,  a  rio 
was  excited  in  one  of  the  congregations  in  South  Carolin.1 
and  while  he  was  engaged  in  llic  public  worsliip  they  seizci 
him,  and  by  an  act  of  lynch  law  expelled  him  from  th 
State.  This  brought  on  a  crisis,  and  the  I'resbytery  « 
the  Carolinas  declared  itself  independent  of  the  Synot] 
Many  of  the  ministers  moved  mirlh,  and  a  large  part  c 
tiic  members,  preferring  their  church  u>  slavery,  jmssed  t' 
north  of  the  Ohio  River,  am\  planted  new  con[,'regation 
and  strengthened  old  ones  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  am 
Iowa.  Thi'  church  was  thus  completely  and  pcrmanentl; 
]iiirged  of  the  sin  of  slavery. 

The  Synod  did  not  have  any  fixed  and  definite  ndcs  c 
discipline,  but  fullowcd  custom  and  tradition  until  iSt/ 
when  the  first  Honlc  of  Discipline  was  adopted.  It  con 
t.Tined  a  chaiiter  on  "  censurable  offenses,"  atnnng  whic! 
were  eniiniL-raleii  prnfaniiig  the  Sabbath,  the  use  nf  spirit 
unus  liquor--,  ]>riifaning  the  name  of  G"d  in  cnnunon  con 
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the  casting  vote  of  the  moderator,  they  condemned  the 
*'8aid  union,  as  a  defection  fiom  a  covenanted  reforma- 
tion/' and  at  the  next  meclini;  a'Holved  to  continue  in 
union  with  the  Protestors,  and  in  1832  with  the  Ori(;inal 
Seceders.  In  1852  the  Ori^^inal  Scceders  united  with  tlie 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  which  threw  the  Synod  in  this 
country  out  of  union  with  any  Scottish  organization ;  and 
as  the  churches  in  the  two  countries  had  {{radunlly  grown 
somewhat  apart,  no  further  union  was  ever  sought.  The 
Secession  Churches  in  Scotland  became  a  little  more  kindly 
in  feeling  and  liberal  in  opinion  «is  time  passed  on,  while 
the  Synod  in  America  retained  substantially  its  original 
conserviitism. 

The  Associate  R'^formed  Synod  of  the  West  in  1820, 
one  year  after  its  organization  as  an  independent  Synod, 
•isked  the  Associate  Synod  for  a  conference  on  the  subject 
of  a  union  of  the  two  Synods.  The  request  was  granted, 
and  conferees  were  appointed  by  both  bodies.  They  met 
and  agreed  upon  a  basis  of  six  short  articles,  but  the  As- 
sociate Synod  failed  to  confirm  the  terms,  and  the  whole 
matter  fell  through.  The  pcrfietual  obligation  of  the  Scot- 
tish Covenants  seemed  to  present  the  greatest  diHiculty  in 
the  w.ny  of  union.  Hut  the  real  dillicully  arose  from  the 
f.ict  Ihat  the  Synods  were  a  little  shy  of  each  other,  and 
while  they  felt  their  oneness  and  realized  the  duty  of 
union,  they  did  not  have  that  full  and  generous  confidence 
in  each  other  which  might  be  necessary  for  a  hearty  union. 
Old  sores  are  hard  to  heal. 

In  1841  a  difTiculty  of  ten  years*  growth  fimilly  termi- 
nated in  a  schism,  and  an  independent  Synod,  under  the 
Ie«idership  of  Alexander  Hullions,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Andrew 
Stark,  LL.I).,  was  organized.     Hut  time  mollified  feelings, 
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necessary  in  this  place.  The  controversy  involved  some 
important  principles  in  church  government,  and  of  sub- 
misMion  to  lawful  authority,  even  when  not  lovingly  ad- 
ministered. lUit  no  doctrine  of  grace  or  distinctive  prin- 
ciple of  the  church  was  ever  brought  into  (picstion.  It  is 
also  a  pleasure  for  the  historian  to  be  able  to  state  that  all 
the  prominent  actors  on  both  sides  were  good  men,  and 
that  the  I  loly  Spirit  set  the  seal  of  his  approval  most  un- 
equivocally upon  the  general  work  of  their  lives.  The 
treasure,  however,  was  in  earthen  vessels,  and,  like  Moses 
and  David  «ind  Peter,  these  men  had  their  infinnities  and 
weaknesses;  but  **  he  that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let 
him  first  cast  a  stone." 

In  1799  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  .adopted  its 
'*  Constitution  and  Standards/*  and  it  mcnlificd  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  **  concerning 
the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  matters  of  religion." 
Against  this  action  Rev.  Alexander  McCoy  and  Rev. 
Robert  Warwick  j)rotestcd  and  withdrew,  and,  January, 
1 80 1,  organized  an  indrpendent  Presbytery,  which  they 
named  the  Nc/ormctt  Dissctttiit^i;^  /*rts/fj'/t'rj'.  It  was  con- 
fined to  western  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  in  185.1  united 
with  the  Associate  Synod. 

In  1840  the  Synod  passed  an  act  respecting  the  traffic 
in  ardent  spirits,  **  advising  that  no  member  of  the  church 
retail  them  for  ordinary  use,  and  that  sessions  deal  with 
such  members  of  the  church  as  may  be  engaged  in  such 
trallic,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  desist,  and  that  .ill 
members  of  the  church  refuse  any  encouragement  to  those 
who  follow  such  an  employment.**  In  184.^  further  action 
was  taken  on  this  subject,  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
"  that  church  .^^essions  be  directed  to  deal  with  such  mem- 
bers of  the  church  as  arc  found  engaged  in  the  m.iiHifacture 
or  vending  of  ardent  spirits  under  such  circumstances  as 
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of  being  witnessing  and  testimony-bearing  churches,  so  as 
to  cxiiibit  and  iihistrate  the  ground  of  their  independent 
cxiHtcncu,  and  their  right  to  exist.  The  Associate  Synod 
was  always  true  to  its  ecclesiastical  parentage,  ready  to 
give  a  reason  for  its  faith,  and  outspoken  in  its  defense  of 
the  truth  as  it  saw  the  truth.  It  had  convictions,  clear 
convictions,  and  courage  to  maintain  them.  It  testified 
freely  upon  diffcrciit  occasions  against  prevailing  evils  as 
they  exhibited  themselves  in  church,  state,  and  society. 

The  Associate  Church  always  enjoined  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  inspired  Psalter  in  all  formal  praise  services.  The 
Scotch  version  of  the  Hook  of  Psalms  came  with  the  church 
to  this  country,  and  ever  remained  in  use,  both  because  of 
personal  attachment  to  it  from  long  familiarity  and  lender 
associations,  and  also  because  it  was  the  most  accurate 
versification  of  the  original  to  be  had.  Hut  with  the  in- 
creasing culture  of  the  times  and  improvement  in  song 
there  came  a  fdt  necessity  for  something  better,  jind  under 
the  direction  of  Synod  Dr.  licvcridgc  and  others  devoted 
nuich  time  and  study  to  the  accomplishment  of  something 
in  this  direction.  Some  progress  was  made  when  the  union 
which  absorbed  the  Synod  passed  this  matter  over  to  the 
new  church  organization. 

The  Associate  Reformed  Church  in  1842  made  over- 
tures to  the  Associate  Church  for  an  organic  union.  After 
fourteen  years  of  negotiation,  the  latter,  in  1856.  tendered 
to  the  former  a  basis  of  union,  which  was  adopted  in  1857, 
and  a  union  was  consummated  in  May,  1858.  which  formed 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America.  The 
Associate  Church  contributed  to  the  new  organization  230 
ministers,  about  300  congregations,  and  25,000  communi- 
cants. ICleven  ministers  and  a  few  small  congregations 
refused  to  enter  the  union,  and  have  perpetuated  a  resid- 
uary church,  which  has  not  increased  much. 
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As  already  stated,  conferences  upon  the  subject  of  an 
organic  union  of  the  Reformed  and  Associate  Presbyteries 
in  America  began  in  1 777,  and  continued  for  several  years. 
A  basis  of  union  which  was  formulated  in  1 779,  at  Pequea, 
Pa.,  was  unanimously  adopted  in  the  spring  of  1 780  by 
the  Associate  Presbytery  of  New  York,  and  by  the  Re- 
formed Presbytery,  Nc /ember  29,  1 781,  and  by  a  majority 
of  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania,  June  13, 
1782.*  The  three  presbyteries  met  in  convention  in.  Phil- 
adelphia, on  Wednesday,  October  30,  1 782,  for  the  con- 
summation of  the  union  and  the  organization  of  the  As- 
sociate Reformed  Church.  They  adopted  eight  articles 
for  the  guidance  of  the  Synod  which  they  designed  to 
organize. 

On  Thursday,  the  31st  of  October,  1782,  the  Synod  of 
the  Associate  Reformed  Church  was  formally  organized 
by  the  election  of  John  Mason,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  as 
moderator.  The  presbyteries  were  rearranged,  so  that 
the  ministers  and  congregations  in  eastern  Pennsylvania 
constituted  The  First  Presbytery;  those  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania, The  Second  Presbytery:  and  those  in  New  York 
and  New  England,  The  Third  Presbytery,  The  most  im- 
portant business  in  which  the  Synod  engaged  was  the 
consideration  of  the  eight  articles  agreed  upon  by  the 
convention  which  preceded  the  Synod.     These  were  acrain 


of  irulh  coiUainc<l  in  llic  Holy  Scriptures,  cxlnhitol  in  t 
Kaitli,  Catechisms,  Larger  and  Sljorier,  and  to  the  fundanu 
gospel  worship  and  ecclesiastical  government  agreed  up»»n 
of  Divines  at  Westminster,  witli  tlie  assistance  of  conniiis 
Church  of  Scothind.  This  declarati<»n,  however,  «h)es  n 
following  sections  of  the  Confessitm  of  Tailh,  which  define 
government  in  relation  to  religion:  chap.  xx.  sec.  4,  chap.  ] 
xxxl.  HCC.  2.  These  sections  are  reserved  f«ir  n  candid  di! 
future  occasion  as  (Jotl  sliall  l»e  pleased  to  direct.  Nor  Is 
.as  a  resignation  of  «»ur  rights  to  a<ljust  the  circumstances 
ami  ecclesiastical  policy  to  the  station  in  which  Divine  Pro> 
us.  All  the  mend)ers  of  the  SyncMl  acknowledge  in  the  n»e 
are  un<ler  the  most  sacred  oMigations  to  avoid  unnccessa 
atiy  of  these  excellent  treatises,  which  wc»uld  have  a  nr 
weaken  their  attachment  t«»  the  truths  therein  contained, 
mcndiers  of  the  Synod  shall  conceive  any  scruples  at  any 
of  the  Confessjnn  of  I'ailh,  Calechisnjs,  Directory  of  Wjh 
Presliyterian  Church  (ioxeminenl,  or  shall  tliink  they  h:ive 
to  make  ohjectitms  thereto,  they  shall  have  full  liberty  toe 
scruples  tir  ohjcclions  to  their  hrelhrin,  who  sh:dl  conoid 
partiality,  meekness,  and  patiriice,  and  emleaxor  to  renuM 
di>pa'>siiinati'  reasoning.  No  kind  of  ccusure  shall  he  ir 
this  nature,  unices  those  scru]»liiig  and  ohjccting  hnthrer 
peace  of  the  chunh  hy  pulih"shit)g  tluir  opiiiii»ns  t<>  the  pei 
llicm  in  judicatories  with  irritating  and  scluMnaiic  /cal. 

II.    The  ministers  and  elders  in  SvuimI  nsstinhlid  also  <K 
npprohation  of  the  earnest  cnnlindings  f<»r  the  faith  aiid  ma; 
ings  in  its  dcfiiise  l»y  which   our  piou«;  aiucst«>r>  were  enal 
themselves  in  the  last  tuo  centuries:   that  they  have  an   all 
lirance  of  the  National  (ovenant  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  Si 
Covenant  «>f  Sc<itland,  I-.n^;lan«l,  and    Itclan<l,  as  wtll-inlin 
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Iiitlivrto  diKtinguishctt,  it  h  further  agreed  to  reject  all  koch  applications  for 
ndiiiishion  to  fixed  communion  with  the  Symnl  that  may  at  any  time  be  made 
hy  |Hrr»unx  belonging  to  other  denominations  of  I'resbyterianH,  va  evidently 
nriite  from  caprice,  persona)  prejudice,  or  any  otiicr  sclMsniatical  principles 
and  that  the  only  athiiiHsibIc  application  shall  lie  such  as  shall,  U|Mm  dclilnrr- 
ate  examination,  Ih;  fountl  to  arise  from  a  soliti  conviction  of  duty,  and  to 
discover  Christian  meekness  t(»\var<l  the  party  whose  communion  is  rclin- 
<|uishe«l,  or  such  as  are  made  by  considerable  ImnUcs  of  jicMiplc  who  arc  not 
only  destitute  of  a  fixcnl  gospel  ministry,  but  cannot  reasonably  lie  provided 
for  by  the  demmiination  of  Presbyterians  to  which  they  lielong.  It  is,  how- 
ever, thought  proper  that  applications  of  the  last  kind  shall  not  be  admitted 
till  the  bodies  by  whom  they  are  atlmitteil  shall  previously  inform  the  judi- 
catories which  have  the  innnediatc  inspection  of  them  of  t!ie  reasons  of  their 
intended  application,  and  shall  use  all  due  means  to  obtain  the  concurrence 
of  that  judicatory. 

These  articles,  originally  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  John 
Mason,  were  subse(]uently  revised  .'ind  slightly  amended 
.'ind  published  under  the  unsuitable  title  of  **  The  Consti- 
tution of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church."  They  were 
popularly  known  as  the  **  Little  Constitution." 

A  committee  w.is  .ippointed  **  to  prepare  and  publish, 
as  soon  as  possible,  a  concise  narrative  of  the  rise  and 
proj^ress  of  the  union  between  the  Associate  and  Reformed 
Presbyterie^s.  and  the  grounds  on  which  they  have  erected 
themselves  into  a  Synod,  together  with  an  illustration  of 
our  constitutional  principles  as  they  may  judge  necessary." 
Tiiis  w.is  after  the  example  of  all  the  dissenting  cimrches 
in  Scotland;  they  prefaced  their  ••Testimony"  with  a 
•*  Narrative,"  in  which  they  gave  an  historical  defense  of 
their,  right  to  exist.  Hut  the  ministers  of  the  Synod, 
although  educated  in  Scotland,  soon  felt  the  influence  of 
tiieir  new  surroundings,  and  realized  the  change  in  the 
character  of  their  fields  of  labor.  Tiiey  grew  to  doubt  the 
necessity  or  propriety  of  such  a  document  in  a  free  country 
where  tiiere  was  no  Church  ICstablishment  to  claim  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  means  of  grace.  They  fell  that  their  patent 
was  from  heaven,  and  that  wherever  there  were  saints  to 


DC  eainea  anu  sinneis  lu  dc  suvvu,  mere  iiiey  nun  a  mis- 
sion. The  committee  never  reporteil,  and  the  church  never 
cunibercil  its  otficiul  liternture  with  an  u]>oh)^y  (or  its)  ex- 
istence. 

In  1787  Drs.  Mason,  Annan,  and  Smith  were  .ippotnted 
a  committee  to  briny  in  "An  Overture  for  lilustratinj;  and 
Defending  the  Doctrines  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Kaith."  Two  years  afterward  a  I'lntj  report  was  submitted, 
in  the  form  of  a  cominenlnry  upon  the  diderent  chapters 
of  the  Confession.  It  w:is  discussed  at  |;reat  lenylli  at  the 
meeting  in  1 7K(j,  and  then  postponed  and  further  considered 
at  the  meetint'  in  1 790,  wlien,  instead  of  a  formal  ado])tioii, 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  it  is  "  in  sub^t;ince  an 
excellent  and  instructive  illustration  ami  applic.ilion  of 
these  truths  unto  the  present  state  of  the  Church  «{  Christ 
in  America,"  and  warmly  rcconimeniled  it  as  such  to  all  the 
people  under  their  insjicction. 

The  standards  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Chnrch  were 
not  a  hirih,  but  a  growth.  Those  that  or{;[iui/eii  it  iiad 
confidence  in  each  other,  and  united  upon  the  simple  basis 
of  the  Westminster  Standards,  which  bulonye<l  e(jually  to 
both  sides,  and  left  time  ami  experience  to  decide  wiietlier 
anything;  should  be  a.ldfd.  and,  if  so.  what.  One  of  the 
objects  of  her  founders,  and  by  no  means  a  small  out-,  was 
to  (.'St.-iblish  an  American  Church  holding  the  theology  of 
the  more  conservative  churches  in  Scotland:  American  in 
the  twiifolil  sense  of  being  iiide])en(lent  of  all  foreign  judi- 
catories— a  free  church  in  a  free  state — ami  also  in  being 
deuudetl  and  freed  fnini  all  peculiarities  of  .ilien  origin  aud 
suit.'ibleuess.  They  did  nol  wish  to  transplant  an  exotic 
whose  s])eci,il  c h a ract eristics  showed  its  foreign  birtli  and 
relations,  and  which  miglil  imt  be  adapted  to  the  soil  and 
climate ;  but  to  build  a  home  church,  uuencumiiered  with 
any  historical  traditions,  which   could  and   would   adapt 
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itself  to  the  pctiiliarities  and  c.\i[;ciicics  of  its  surroii tidings. 
HfiiCf  tlicy  a^Tccd  iijion  tliu  iloyiiias  of  t!ic  new  oryani- 

/aiion,  anil  said  noiliin^  ahoiit  lliu  siiccial  niodcs  of  tlii.-ir 
fxliibiliiin.  Tlif  Ui^fomitd  iind  llic  AsMiciato  Clnirchcs 
had  Ctivuiiaiit  bunds,  and  made  assent  to  thorn  .1  Icrin  of 
ciinnniinioii ;  they  liad  also  a  "Judicial  Testimony "  of 
cqicil  biiidiiif;  i)t)li^'alioii  wilii  the  Confession  of  l'"aitli. 
The  Assnciale  Refnrnied  Cliiirch  started  without  either  of 
these.  This  was  not  an  iiiadverlencc  or  oversiKhl,  but  a 
deliherale  eiinvictioii  of  duly,  and  for  whicn  they  weru 
severely  censured  by  those  next  of  kin  in  Great  Itritaiti 
and  America. 

The  new  church  had  to  fijiht  for  Iicr  existence,  and  the 
result  of  this  contest  had  inndi  to  do  in  tjivinj;  shape  ami 
character  tci  lier  fonninj;  Standards.  She  was  charged  with 
"  buryin},'  (he  Covenants,"  and  "  nc{;teclin},'  to  insist  on  their 
bin<iin;;  ob!i[,'ation  upon  posterity."  To  this  ihe  Synod 
replied  to  the  Seeonil  I'resbytery  of  the  Cai»lina.s: 


oliTigaliom  conlraclnl  hjr  national  iMilhi,  we  belicvi!  thai  the  covcDUiU  of 
onr  nnccslors  ...  ore  Mill  liiiiiling,  anil  that  liy  thvm,  mc,  as  a  NATrox, 
arc  laiil  unik*r  aiMitiunal  uliligiiiun  to  nialniain  tlii;  iirincliilva  an<l  the  cauu 
of  the  Ri'fotiuation. 

This  was  precisely  flie  position  taken  by  the  Aiisociatc 
Rcfonncd  fathers  seventy  years  previously — that  these 
covenants  were  civil  and  national,  and  that  the  descending 
obli^'ations  followed  not  the  individual,  but  the  national, 
identity;  and  although  the  descendants  of  covenanted  an- 
cestors, as  citizens  of  another  nation  they  were  not  willing 
to  acknowledge  special  descending  obligations. 

When  it  was  urgetl  that  these  covenants  embraced  moral 
duties  as  well  as  civil  and  national,  and  that  their  ijcrfonn- 
ance  was  made  binding  upon  posterity,  the  Synod  answered 
in  the  "  Littlu  Cnnstitntiun  "  that,  "  wc  are  bound  by  the 
i/ifitic  tiiithoiity  to  perform  all  the  moral  duties  contained 
in  tlieni."  That  is.  whatever  is  contained  in  them  which 
is  clearly  a  moral  duty  we  are  botind  to  perform  by  the 
divine  authority  which  requires  it  and  imparls  to  it  its 
character  as  a  iiwrnl  dtity.  Any  further  olili^ialiun  would 
be  a  surplusage,  and  that,  too,  from  an  inferior  source  of 
authority. 

Another  ditTiculty  with  which  the  new  church  had  to 
contei:ii,  in  adjusting  itself  to  its  new  surroundings,  was 
the  precise  mnnner  of  testimony-bearing.  It  is  very 
c\iilent  that  the  founders  of  the  church,  throitgh  the  in- 
fluence of  their  early  training,  felt  that  there  was  or  might 
be  gfMid  reason  for  the  ad<ipti()n  of  some  V.\ni\  of  a  "Judi- 
cial Testimony  "  in  addition  to  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
Hence  the  appoinlmciit  of  the  two  committees  already 
mentioned  to  draft  a  "  Narrative  "  ami  to  bring  in  an  illus- 
trative overture.  It  is  just  as  evident  that  there  was  a 
doubt  anil  a  hesitancy  in  this  mailer,  because  the  first 
committee  never  rciiorted,  and  the  action  of  the  other  w;ls 
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only  commended  bill  never  adopted.  But  as  they  con- 
tinued to  tiiscujis  the  subject,  llio  Synod  became  more  and 
more  cDiiriniieil  in  \\s  ii])i»)sitiiin  lo  such  an  inslnimcnt, 
and  rnially  ami  fully  decided  the  i|iiesli(m  in  1797,  by  llic 
adopiinn  nf  ;i  Innt;  ex|)lati;il(iry  iiii])ur,  in  which  Lliey  admit 
llie  duty  of  testifying  for  the  trirlh,  whether  it  relates  to 
doctrine,  discijiline,  worship,  or  maimers;  but  to  do  so 
effectively  there  must  be  a  wise  aii:i|)tation  to  the  imme- 
diate stale  of  the  church  and  society.  And  that  inasmuch 
ni  tlierc  is  a  constant  ehanf^e  j,'oinH  on  in  the  eiuTent  of 
thciiiuhl  and  the  manners  ami  customs  of  society,  oUl  errors 
fadinj;  away  aFid  new  ernirs  sprin^in^;  u|i,  a  i)ermanent 
"Judicial  'lestimony "  will  not  meet  the  cxij;eneies  that 
ni.iy  arise  from  time  to  time.  It  woidd  soon  be  himhercd 
with  thing's  nf  no  jjresent  practical  interest,  and  ({row  more 
and  tnnrc  deficient  in  reference  to  new  thinf-s  of  pressinji 
ini]>oilaiiee.  The  church's  life  is  pro^'ressive,  and  ,-0  should 
he  its  "  Testimiiny."  It  must  deal  wilhwhat  is,  andnotwilh 
what  was. 
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fession  of  Faith  is  profcsscri,  the  Sj'nod  expressly  excepted 

those  sections  of  chapters  xx.  and  xxiii.  and  xxxi.  which 

define  the  power  of  civil  yovernineiit  in  TL-lation  to  religion, 

\  and  resen'ed  thi;m  "  for  candid  discussion  on  sonic  future 

I  occasion  as  God  shall  be  pleased  to  direct."     These  sec- 

Uons  were  under  discussion  for  several  years,  and  then  it 

was  finally  decided  to  alter  the  text  of  the  Confession  so 

as  to  free  it  fnini  all  traces  of  Krastianism,  and  make  the 

church  independent  of  the  state  in  all  matters  of  doctrine, 

government,  and  discipline.     At  the  same  time  and  for 

'   tile  same  pnrpose  the  word  itiithoriaiiiff  was  stibstitnled 

for  the  word  ti'hniliiig  in   the  enumeration   of  the  sins 

forbidden   by  the  second  commandment,  as  given  in  the 

I-arfjer  Catechism. 

Sixteen  years  were  thus  spent  in  formulating  the  Stand- 
ards of  the  church;  and  having  settled  all  things  to  their 
mind,  the  Syimd  at  its  meeting  at  Greencastle,  I'.i.,  on  the 
31st  of  May,  1799,  "judicially  ratified"  and  "declared 
the  aforesaid  Ci>Tifi.ssion  of  I-'ailh.  Larger  and  Shorter 
Catechisms  Ici-ctlier  with  the  rtovernnienl  \wy\  IJistiplinu 
of  the  Ciiiirch,  and  the  Uirecturies  of  I'ublic  and  I'rivale 
Worship,  to  I)c  Ihc  Constitution  and  Standards  of  the 
AssnciATK  kr,l-<tltMi:i>  Crilkcii  in  all  matters  relating 
to  Doctrine,  {lovurnnicni,  Discipline,  and  Wnrship,"  Tliey 
declared  this  lo  be  lluir  "■  I''im:I)  Trsi[.\H'\V,"  and  that, 
as  emergencies  may  re<juire,  they  \\ill  "emit  ofiiisioiml 
testimonies  in  parlitular  acts  against  errors  and  delusions." 
They  also  fixed  the  terms  of  admission  to  memliership  in 
the  church  to  be: 
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In  1 786  the  congregations  in  New  England  were  erected 
into  a  new  Presbytery,  known  as  the  Presbytery  of  Lon- 
donderry. On  the  25th  of  October,  1793,  this  Presbytery 
co«iIcsccd  with  **  The  I'resbytcry  of  the  Eastward/'  an  in- 
dependent Presbytery,  comix)scd  of  some  Irish  congrega- 
tions which  still  lingered,  and  the  united  body  still  re- 
tained the  title  Presbytery  of  Londonderry.  This  was 
done  without  the  knowledge  or  authority  of  the  Synod, 
which  still  claimed  jurisdiction  over  its  New  England 
churches.  This  new  Presbytery,  which  was  composed 
largely  of  those  who  knew  nothing  of  the  Associate  Re- 
formed Church  or  its  Scottish  antecedents,  was  careful  to 
hold  itself  aloof  from  the  Synod  without  any  declaration 
of  independence.  Its  congregations  felt  the  influence 
of  their  New  England  surroundings,  and  were  gradually 
yielding  to  Congregationalism  in  the  matters  of  j>raisc  and 
discipline  and  government,  and  the  Synod  rebuked  the 
Presbytery  for  its  la.xity,  but  without  accomplisliing  any 
reformation.  Finally,  in  1 796.  ihc  Synod  appointed  two 
of  its  ministers  to  visit  the  IVcsbytery  and  try  to  reclaim 
them.  This  committee  was  providentially  hindered  from 
going,  but  Dr.  John  M.  Mason,  in  its  name,  wrote  a  ver>' 
earnest  and  able  letter,  expostulating  with  the  Presbytery 
for  their  irregularities,  and  sustaining  the  ground  taken  by 
the  Synod.  Dr.  Morrison,  of  Londonderry,  N.  11..  answered 
for  the  Presbyt^Ty,  and  stated  that  the  action  of  the  Synod 
in  formulating  the  standards  of  the  church  was  not  .icccpt- 
able  to  their  people  generally,  and  then  avowed  their  in- 
dependence of  the  Synod,  anil  stated  that  **  this  Presbytery 
consider  themselves,  with  divine  aid,  competent  to  all  the 
purposes  of  judicial  authority  in  the  churches  or  socie- 
ties under  their  care;  are  best  acquainted  with  their  cus- 
toms, temper,  and  manners,  and  their  situation  with  respect 
to  other  denominations."     The  Presbytery  continued  to 
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maintain  its  independence,  and  in  1801  the  Synod  erased 
its  name  from  tlie  roll  and  declared  it  no  ton({cr  in  its  con- 
nection.    Tluis  perisheil  Associate  Reformed  I'resyleriiin- 

ism  in  New  ICnulunil,  until  resiiscitiUud  in  1S46  by  Ur. 
lilaikie  in  lloslun.  Tliis  Londonderry  I'resbytcry  re- 
mainetl  itidopendiiit  until  1809,  when  it  united  with  the 
I'resbytcriiin  Church,  where  it  still  remains. 

The  Kcfonncd  Uutch  and  Associate  Reformed  Churches 
entertained  from  the  first  very  kindly  fcelinys  for  each 
oilier,  and  as  early  as  lyyS.  and  an;iin  in  iSjo,  efforts  for 
a  union  were  made,  bnt,  for  reasons  which  could  scarcely 
be  appreciated  now,  without  success.  Nevertheless,  the 
latter  gave  to  the  former,  from  time  to  time,  some  of  lier 
choicest  men,  in  the  persons  of  Drs.  Gosman,  Matthews, 
McMurray,  Knox.  Strontj,  etc. 

When  the  church  had  jjrown  so  as  to  embrace  seven 
]'rcsb)'terics.  an<i  was  scattered  from  New  York  to  Georgia, 
it  was  deemed  expedient  tti  organize  a  ihligntui  supreme 
judicatory,  so  as  I'l  lessen,  as  far  as  possihlu,  the  slow  and 
toilsome  travel  required  of  those  upcin  the  outskirts  of  the 
church.  So  in  1S02  the  whole  church  was  divided  into 
four  Synods,  containing  two  I'rcsbyterios  each,  and  sub- 
or<linate  to  an  annual  delegated  (iencral  Synod.  These 
Synods  were  New  York,  and  reiinsvlvania,  and  Scioto,  and 
the  Car..linas.  The  Genera!  Synod  held  its  first  meeting 
at  Grceiicasile,  I'ranklln  Counly,  I'a,,  on  llie  ,iotIi  of  M.-iy. 
1804.  ami  WXA  opened  wilh  a  sermon  by  Dr.  John  M. 
Mason,  after  which  Alexander  Dobbin  was  chosen  moder- 
ator, and  James  Gray  slated  clerk. 

The   General    Synod    did    it^   work  smoothly  and  sue- 
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explanation  or  limitation,  excepting  the  power  of  the  civil 
magistrate  circa  sacra.  Consequently  the  organic  law  of  the 
church  on  the  subject  of  commnnion  was  contained  in  the 
second  section  of  the  twenty-sixth  chapter,  which  reads  thus : 

Snints  by  prufcshion  are  bound  to  maintain  a  holy  fellowship  and  commun- 
ion in  the  worship  of  God,  and  in  perfuriiiini;  such  other  spiritual  services 
OS  tend  to  their  mutual  edification,  as  also  in  relieving  each  other  in  outward 
things,  according  to  their  several  abilities  and  necessities;  which  communion, 
OS  God  ofTereth  opfKirtunity,  is  to  lie  extended  to  all  those  who  in  every  place 
call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesut. 

The  Synod,  however,  felt  the  necessity  of  some  limita- 
tion, and  at  its  first  meeting  placed  in  the  "  Little  Consti- 
tution "  the  following  article: 

The  members  of  Synod  .  .  .  are  willing,  as  Go<l  ofTereth  opportunity,  to 
extend  communion  to  all  who  in  every  place  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  in  conformity  to  his  will;  but  as  occasional  communion,  in  a  divided 
state  of  the  church,  may  produce  great  disorders  if  it  be  not  conductc«l  with 
much  wisdom  and  nuHlcration,  they  esteem  themselves  and  the  people  under 
their  inspection  inviolably  bound,  ///  <///  onfhutfy  rast's,  to  submit  to  every 
restriction  of  their  liberty  which  general  edification  renders  necessary. 

To  this  an  explanatory  note  was  appended,  in  which  it 
is  stated  tliat — 

The  principle  expressed  in  this  article  is  not  a  new  principle  adopted  by 
the  Syno<l.  It  is  one  of  the  received  principles  adopted  by  the  Secession, 
and  it  is  set  in  a  very  strimg  light  in  chapter  twenty-six  of  the  Confession 
of  Faith.  .  .  .  No  objccti(m  can  therefore  l>e  justly  .stated  against  it  as  it 
stands  in  the  Omfessitm  of  Faith.  The  application  of  the  principle  to  par- 
ticular cases  may  indeed  be  attcn<lcd  with  some  difl'icullies.  We  are  not,  how- 
ever, accountable  for  these  ililVuultics,  as  they  arise  from  the  tlividcd  state  of 
the  Church  of  Christ.  The  article  is  guarded,  .ind  cannot,  without  the  most 
evident  perversion,  l>e  construed  as  a  license  to  hold  ////.rr/v/Z/z/vf/ communion 
with  other  churches.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Syntxl  not  to  go  into  connec- 
tions with  any  denomination  which  arc  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  what  is 
usually  called  the  covenanted  reformation. 

The  Overture,  which  was  approved  by  the  Synod  in 
1790,  declares  in  its  illustrations  of  chapter  twenty-six, 
among  other  things — 

That  a  temporary,  or  what  is  called  (Yotsiofhii,  communion  with  sister 
churches  may  lawfully,  in  some  instances,  take  place,  is  what  no  man  of 
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nmlenlanilme,  wlin  it  mil  niuili  |<iii('lir<l  !■■  jtU|>[inrl  snmc  Tnvnritc 
llyii«hii.u,  will  iliny,  'I'lii'  lifiiis  <■(  il  nri-  ihiI  mnliriully  difftrcnt 
liTiiM  v\  xlalal  i-iiiiiiiiuniiii),  i-tily  iiiiiLini;  ullouaiu'i;  fur  a  vuiii'ly  in 

iiiillini;  3  iiTMin  I'l  iiiir  iiiiiiinu'iinii  iilnnii  it  ui>ii|r1  \k  vir,\n\  in  11 
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of  the  iwo  congregations,  and  of  the  ho!;|>itn1tty  which  i 
tlity  were   rtteiving,  to  invite  Ur.  Komuyn's  coiigruga-^l 
liun  tn  unite  with  tlicm.     Tliis  was  accepted,  and  whcnj 
Dr.  Ronieyn's  ciininiuiiiun  uccurruil  the  courtesy  was  nj-^ 
i;i|)riic;iteti.      Tills   was  certainly  a  iiuw  dejtartlirc  in   the 
histury  of  liie  yXssociali;  Reformed  Church,  for  tlic  practice 
of  her  ministers  h.ld  been  infliieneed  by  tradition,  ami  li;ul 
always  hu-vn   more  cnnservalive  anil  restrictive  than  her 
laws,  and  it  became  the  subject  of  very  seri.ius  c.insider;i- 
tiiiii   by  the  General  Synod  at  its  meeting  in  May,  iSi  l. 
After  all  the  facts  had  been  ascertained,  Messrs.  llender- 
SDii  and  Dick  moved,  "  That  ibe  Synod  do  declare  their 
deuiiled  disaiipri)balion  of  the  dejiortmcnt  of  siiid  breth- 
ren (Masi'ii,  Matthews,  and  Oarke)  in  Ihe  j)remises,  .^lld 
ci)miiiand  tlieni  to  return  to  the  established  order  of  the 
elinrch."     This  was  iicf^atived,  and  the  following  resohi- 
tion,  olTered  by  Messrs,  Dickey  and  I'orler,  was  adopted, 
with  only  three  iifgativu  voit;s: 
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some  of  the  remote  sections  of  the  church  became  alarmed, 
supposini;  that  an  attempt  was  being  made  to  set  aside 
their  dearly  luvcd  Psalms,  which  they  cherished  as  a  pre- 
cious inheritance. 

The  Synod  began  to  give  decided  evidence  of  premature 
deciiy.  DifTcrcnt  causes  combined  to  produce  this.  The 
communion  and  psalmody  controversies  did  something 
toward  dividing  the  church  and  alienating  the  conndcnce 
of  brethren.  Two  or  three  unpleasant  cases  of  discipline 
helped  to  weaken  the  bonds  of  afTcction,  particularly  a 
quarrel  between  Mr.  Kankin  and  Dr.  Bishop,  which  was 
adjudicated  by  a  commission  of  the  General  Synod  in  such 
a  way  as  to  satisfy  neither  party  and  pretty  thoroughly 
ruin  the  fortunes  of  the  Presbytery  of  Kentucky.  There 
may  have  been  also  a  little  lordly  domination  on  the  part 
of  some;  there  certainly  was  considerable  jealousy  and 
suspicion  on  the  part  of  others;  and  such  things  do  a  quiet 
and  deadly  work.  The  General  Synod  met  every  year 
in  Philadelphia,  and  the  delegates  from  the  Carolinas  and 
from  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  who  had  always 
to  travel  on  horseback  and  often  over  bad  roads,  could 
not  as  a  general  thing  attend,  and  the  government  of  the 
church  became  centralized,  and  so  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
few;  and  the  possession  of  power  never  promotes  luiniility. 
In  1817  the  Synod  of  Scioto  asked  that  the  General  Synod 
should  meet,  occasionally  at  least,  in  a  more  western  and 
central  place  than  Philadelphia,  or,  if  this  could  not  be 
done,  that  the  church  should  be  divided  into  two  or  more 
separate  and  independent  Synods,  l^olh  of  these  requests 
were  refused.  The  result  of  all  these  things  combined 
was  that  the  Synod  of  Scioto,  which  embraced  all  the  ter- 
ritory  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  at  its  meeting 
at  Rush  Creek,  Is'iirfield  County,  O..  in  1S20,  constituted 
itself  into  an  independent  judicatory,  under  the  title  of 
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prove  and  hereby  do  ratify  the  plan  of  union  between  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  the 
Associate  Kefonned  Church,  pro]x)sed  by  eunnnissioners 
from  said  churches.*'  This  was  carried  l)y  a  majority  t>f 
h\}0^  while  one  fourth  of  the  members  present  refused  to 
vote.  Mr.  Smith  raised  the  objection  that  the  resolution 
was  not  passed,  because  less  than  a  majority  of  members 
present  had  not  voted  for  it.  The  moderator.  Dr.  Laurie, 
of  \Vashin^»ton  City,  decided  that  all  silent  votes  were  to 
be  reckoned  with  the  majority,  and  that  the  resolution 
was  carried.  Those  who  voted  in  the  minority  protested 
against  this  action,  because  it  was  against  the  voice  of  the 
church,  as  a  majority  of  its  presbyteries  and  congregations 
and  ministers  were  opposed  to  the  union.  And  fourteen 
years  afterward  the  civil  courts  pronounced  the  act  ille- 
gal, and  ordered  the  restoration  of  the  propertj"  transferred 
under  it. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  transfer  the  library  and 
the  seminary  funds  from  New  York  to  Princeton,  and  to  re- 
port the  result  to  the  General  Assembly.  Mr.  J.  Ari>uckle, 
the  stated  clerk  of  Synod,  and  also  the  pastor-elect  of  the 
Spruce  Street  Church  in  Philadelphia,  was  one  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  he  asked  and  obtained  leave  of  absence  that 
he  might  go  immediately  to  New  York  and  attend  to 
these  removals  befcne  any  legal  (»i)stacles  could  be  placed 
in  the  way.  The  General  Assembly  was  at  once  advised 
of  all  this  action,  and  a  union  thanksgiving  was  held  the 
next  day  in  the  Assembly's  house,  when  a  Psalm  and 
a  hymn  were  sung  and  a  prayer  offered  by  one  of  each 
party.  The  Union  part  of  the  General  Synod  met  the 
next  morning  in  synodic  capacity,  and  adojited  the  draft 
of  a  pastoral  letter  to  the  churches  in  explanation  and  de- 
fense of  tlu'ir  course,  and  directed  Mr.  A i buckle  to  deposit 
all  the  minutes  and  documents  of  the  (jeneral  Synod  with 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  ASSOCIATE  KEFOKMKD  SYNOD  OF  NEW  YORK. 

This  Synod  as  a  subordinate  Synod  met  in  the  au- 
tumn of  i8i2»  in  Broadalbin,  Fulton  County,  N.  Y.,  and 
adjourned  to  meet  in  May,  1814,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
This  meeting  did  not  take  place,  and  until  February.  1822, 
there  was  no  subsequent  meeting.  The  one  appointed  for 
1 8 14  was  mainly  prevented  by  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
country  produced  by  the  war  then  existing  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  liritain.  Subsequent  nieelini^s 
were  omitted  from  neglect  or  a  wixnt  of  interest.  The 
unhappy  and  personal  ccwUroN-ersies  in  the  General  Synod 
had  so  distracted  and  disheartened  manv  of  the  ministers 
that  they  felt  very  much  like  retiring  and  letting  every- 
thing outside  of  their  personal  charges  go  by  default. 
The  spirit  of  the  body  had  been  measurably  destroyed, 
but  the  action  of  the  General  Synod  in  1821,  in  reference 
to  a  union  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  roused  these 
Northern  ministers  from  their  lethargy,  and  ihey  resolved 
to  labor  still  for  the  welfare  of  their  old  mother  church. 
Dr.  Robert  l*ron(lfit,  moderator  of  the  Synod  of  1S12, 
called  a  special  meeting  of  the  Synod,  to  assemble  l*Y*b- 
ruary  13,  1822,  at  Gal  way,  Saratoga  County.  N.  V.  This 
meeting  was  well  tittended  by  both  ministers  and  elders, 
and  the  two  following  resolutions  were  a(loi)ted,  with  but 
one  dissenting  voice: 
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Xfir/ryJ,  Thai,  in  At  ojiinua  of  (hb  Sjmuil,  the  union  |>r<>|>nKTl  with  Um 
OcDcnl  AiwinUy  it  iDcipoUcnt,  anil  nltnlalcil  lu  <li>iarli  itic  (icaic  lA  u«i 

1.  A'fu^vJ,  Tkal  thi).  Synul   Ktll   niainlatn    Ki  ciiiUim  in  in  |irnmi 
(ornx,  whiicvct  !■«  ihe  <]nuion  of  itw  Gti«T»l  Sjnoil  u[ion  tin  <i«hoi.|.Ij»c. 
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sister  cliurchea,  .iiicl  to  reciprocate  Clirislian  and  ministerial 
fclio\vshi|j,  anil  to  accredit  Icstimunials  <if  private  members,    , 
probationers,  and  ministers  precisely  in  llie  same  manner  | 
as  if  tlicy  were  coniicctetl  in  one  ecclesiastical  urbanization.    ^ 
And    tile    result   was   harmony,    peace,   kind    feelint;,   anil 
pleasant  intercourse.     There  may  be  daiiHcr  in  prcssinj^ 
the  matter  andfact  of  orfianization  too  far,  for  crossing  and 
cunfliclinj^  interests  in  tlic  machinery  may  sometimes  inter- 
fere with    llie   iriie   Christian   spirit  which   should  always 
dominate.     Union  with  the  hctui,  Christ,  will  secure  one- 
ness of  the  members. 

The  Synod  felt  its  responsibility  for  the  wide  and  needy 
fiel<l  which  Providence  had  committed  to  its  care,  and  re- 
solved to  do  the  best  it  contd.  In  1824  it  organized  itself 
into  a  Domestic  Missionary  S(x;iety,  ami  had  an  annual 
sermon  on  the  subject.  an<l  subordinate  societies  were  in- 
stituted in  all  the  con^ri'i^'ations  which  lielil  monthly  meet- 
iii^;s  for  prayer  aiul  iiiformniion.  Tlic  machinery  was 
rather  clunl^y,  anil  yet  it  was  the  means  of  developing' 
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it  did  in  1828.  when,  after  protracted  and  mature  deliber- 
ation, it  was 

KrtahtJ,  Thai  ihe  mutilplivalhm  and  ihc  Minrc  o(  the  oalht  wlmliilKU-ral 
In  the  maitoaic  Imlj^vi  w  ■nwaTrantvU  In  the  Wiiril  oT  (!imI  rihI  ilL-ntoraliiini; 
In  ihvir  UtMk-nvy ;  anil  thai  uur  church-mcmtivrt  lie  muI  hvrvlij  are  mjuiiicfl 
tiiii  l«  cimnixi  ilunKwIw*  uiih  Ibc  •Dciiiy ;  anil  any  wbo  nrnjr  hai-c  been  in- 
iliatnl  arc  aRci-thmatvljr  nx-onuucndnl  to  withilraw  from  any  further  connec- 
tiun  wiih  thii  in^lilulion. 

ICxcitement  continued  and  even  increased  in  both  church 
and  State,  so  that  in  1830  it  was  further  enacted — 

Thai  lhi«  Synnl  will  ami  bcrvliy  do  ex|iTctH  their  ilL-ciikt)  iHnapprobation 
o(  Ihe  principles  anil  Dia£i-«  of  fn-ciiusoory,  as  far  as  knonn  lo  ihem,  and 
warn  Ihctr  pontic  solumnly  and  afTcL-tiunalcly  a|^n»l  all  connection  with  llw 
Instilatinni  tliat  it  lie  and  hcrel>y  it  cnjiiincd  upon  church  hcrixiuni,  under 
the  inspection  if  ilii«  S^nnl,  to  aili>|4  Ihe  nunt  prwlcnl  and  cRurtivc  mcaiurei 
to  remove  the  contaniioaiiun  frutn  our  chuivhci. 

A  few  members  of  the  church  in  Delaware  County  asked 
the  i>rivilet;c  of  retaining;  a  silent  membership  in  masonry 
by  simply  ]>>iyin}r  thvir  dues  without  meeting;  in  the  liidjre. 
Hut  they  were  answered,  "  That  the  act  of  Synod,  ailttpted 
at  its  last  meeting.  Squires  them  to  witlitlraw  entirely  from 
all  connection  with  and  subjection  to  the  society  of  free- 
masons," This  position  of  tlie  Synod  was  never  afterward 
tgucstioncd  or  modified,  or  in  any  way  disturbetl. 

In  the  early  tmrt  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  itse  of 
anient  spirits  by  ministers  as  well  as  laymen  was  almost 
nnivers.-i],  Cn.)!^  men  had  not  yet  learned  that  there  mitfht 
be  a  criminal  temptation  in.  the  mere  use  of  intoxicat< 
in^;  drinks  as  a  beveraye.  They  were  free  to  condemn 
drunkenness  as  a  sin,  but  they  supposed  that  all  its  sinful- 
ness arose  from  the  abuse  of  that  which,  in  nioilcration, 
was  lawful.  In  1828  the  Synod  pronounced  intemper- 
ance "a  {i''<-'at  and  prevailing  ks'A  in  aiir  country,"  and 
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est  tcmpernnce,  nbiitainin^f  in  this  matter  even  from  the 
ai)|>cnraiicc  of  evil.  The  custom  of  tlic  country  hitlicrto 
h.id  bcuri  tu  Iiavo  tlic  bottli:  always  upon  tlic  (iiniicr-tabic 
upon  itll  spL'cJjLl  occasions,  wlicthcr  it  was  at  a  Syuwl  or  a  ' 
I'rc-siiylcry,  at  u  marriage  or  a  fnncral ;  but  a  public  opinion 
btj^.'in  noH'  la  ^;ruw  r.ipitily,  which  challcnj^eti  tliu  propriety 
ami  corrcclnuss  ol  such  a  cuslum,  and  muk'r  its  quiekcninu 
itiduencu  the  Synotl  in  1829  took  the  folluwin^;  action: 

h'.i.-l-.;:!,  'I'li.it  tliis  Syn'Ht  (li\n|>)ir(>t-i;  n(  itiv  use  of  spirilunus  lii|unrs  as,  a 
lK'^c^.'l^^,  ninl  I'l.il  ihcy  will  iIii.-iii>c1vi-«  iMiIircty  ilntain  from  it  in  all  their 
tnci'tiiii;-.,  .tiiil  ricoiiiinLiiti  to  I'rvsliylL-rics  anil  sessions  to  ilo  the  same. 

This  was  done  on  the  avowed  principle  of  sustaining  the 
expression  of  opinion  by  corrcs|x>ndinu  practice.  Temper- 
ance sutictios  bcf^an  to  spring  up,  in  wliich  the  members 
pli,i!^,'Ltl  tliLin-idvcs  at  first  to  a  modified  and  restricted 

use  iif  liipiors,  am!  in  many  cases  ini]iiising  a  fine  for  ;uiy 
vinl;iiinn  (.f  ihe  pkd;,'e.  l-"inally  ihc  pletl^e  required  total 
ab>tinence.      In  18,(3  ihe  Synod  passe<l  an  act  approvitij,' 
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absolute  necessity  of  hnvin);  some  pcricHlical  under  its 
control,  or  so  connected  with  it  that  the  homes  of  the 
families  of  the  church  could  be  easily  reached  through  its 
pa((es.  So  in  1831  it  directed  the  establishment  of  a 
monthly  periodical,  to  be  called  the  *'  Christian  Ma|r;r7ine,'* 
to  be  published  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  nnd  to  be  edited  by 
Rev.  John  K.  McUiren.  This  ma^faxine  was  very  credit- 
ably edited,  and  for  eleven  years  did  a  ((oikI  work  f(»r  the 
church,  and  then  for  sundry  causes  it  ceased  to  exist.  The 
necessity  for  such  an  or|;an  was  now  more  painfully  felt 
thcin  before  its  advantages  had  been  experienced,  so  in 
1844  the  establishment  of  a  similar  ma|;azine,  "The 
Christian  Instructor,**  was  ordered.  For  two  years  it  was 
published  in  Newbury,  N.  Y.,  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Forsyth,  and  then  transferred  to  rhiladelphia,  to  be 
conducted  by  Dr.  J.  K.  Dales  as  a  private  enterprise.  It 
was  subse(|uently  converted  into  a  larj^e  weekly  p«iper, 
and  is  still  doin^r  ^i^A  service  in  the  church. 

The  SyntKl  in  its  independent  career  .soon  felt  h.impcred 
and  oppressed  from  a  lack  of  ministers,  and  realized  the 
imperative  necessity  of  cstciblishin]^  a  theological  seminary 
to  supply  the  demand.  Dn  Alexander  IVoudfit  and  Rev. 
Robert  I'orrest  were  (ippointed  to  apply  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  IVesbylerian  Church  for  the  return  of  the 
library  «ind  funds  of  the  old  .seminary,  which  had  been 
transferred  in  1S22  to  Princeton.  This  they  did,  but  met 
with  no  encourai^enient,  and  the  Synod  yot  alony  as  best 
it  could  until  1829.  when  it  was  unanimously  resolved, 
••  That  the  present  time  is  the  proper  time  for  making  a 
beyiiuiiny  in  this  jjood  work."  A  course  of  .study  was 
adopted;  Dr.  Joseph  McCarrell  was  chosen  principal  pro- 
fessor; Newbury,  N.  Y.,  was  selected  as  the  location;  an<l 
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In  1830  it  was  resolved  to  make  another  effort  for  the 
rcsioraiton  of  the  nlicimtcd  library  and  funds.  A  memo- 
rial was  drafted  and  phiccd  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  McCarrell 
and  John  I'orsyth,  ICsc].,  io  be  presented  to  the  next  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  It  was  also  determined  th<nt  this  should 
be  the  last  application,  and  if  denied,  a  suit  in  the  civil 
court  shouhl  be  instituted.  In  May,  1831,  the  commis- 
sioners appeared  before  the  Assembly,  and  their  memorial 
was  referred  to  a  special  comnnttee,  which  brou^'ht  in  an 
adverse  report.  The  Assembly  did  not  adopt  this,  but 
referred  it  and  the  memorial  to  the  trustees  of  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Princeton,  with  ])ower  to  act  according 
to  their  judgment.  The  trustees  declined  to  decide  upon 
the  claim,  and  referred  it  btick  to  the  next  Assembly,  with 
their  «ndvice  to  reject  it.  When  the  subject  came  up  in 
the  Assembly  of  1832  Dr.  McCarrell  w.is  aj^ain  present, 
and  asked  the  privilej(e  of  beinj(  heard.  This  was  refused. 
The  rendinj^  of  a  written  arj^ument  prepared  by  him  was 
then  ofTered.  and  also  declined.  This  Assembly  was  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  difTercnt  members  from  that  of 
the  previous  year,  and  they  had  not  heard  a  sinj^le  word 
in  defense  of  the  claim  ;  yet  they*  refused  to  hear  anylhinjj 
uj)on  the  subject,  except  the  report  of  a  select  committee 
upon  the  opinion  or  paper  of  the  trustees  of  the  seminary. 
The  conclusion  was  soon  attained,  and  it  was  a  positive 
rejection.  This  shut  the  door  a^^iinst  all  further  friendly 
ne}^otiation,  and  a  suit  was  commenced  at  once  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The  case 
lingered,  like  all  such  cases,  until  July,  1 837,  when  the 
chancellor  decided  in  the  Synod's  favor  on  every  point 
presented  in  the  claim.  The  library  and  funds  were  at 
once  surrendered  and  transferred  to  Newbury;. 

The  Synoil  having  no  f<»rei^;n  missionary  enterprise  of 
its  own,  some  (»f  its  ministers  and  conyrej^alions  identi- 
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fied  themselves  with  the  American  Board,  and  it  always 
dispensed  the  Lord's  Supper  during  its  annual  meeting. 
Participation  in  these  communion  services  became  a  prac- 
tical question  with  those  ministers  who  attended  its  meet- 
ings, one  of  whom  was  a  corporate  member  of  the  Hoard. 
In  1838  the  Synod  instructed  against  any  participation  on 
these  occasions — not  because  it  was  opposed  to  occasional 
communion  under  proper  circumstances*,  but  because  the 
Board  made  all  the  arrangements  for  these  communion 
ser\-ices,  thereby  implying  that  it  had  the  right  to  admin- 
ister the  scciling  ordinances  of  the  church,  and  also  because 
of  the  miscellaneous  character  of  the  faith  and  practice  of 
the  crowd  which  usually  partook  of  the  Supper. 

The  antislavcry  feeling,  which  had  been  gradually  and 
steadily  growing  in  our  country  during  the  first  part  of 
this  century,  soon  showed  itself  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Synod.  IMain  people  cannot  comprehend  that  system  of 
ethics  which  divides  a  man's  identity  and  allows  him  to  do 
as  a  citizen  thcit  which  it  forbids  him  to  do  as  a  Christian. 
Memorials  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  began  to  come  up 
to  the  Synod  as  early  as  1837,  and  continued  to  come  for 
the  next  ten  or  twelve  years.  The  Synod  did  not,  how- 
ever, wann  up  to  the  subject  very  readily,  and  uniformly 
answered,  that,  having  no  connection  with  slavery  or 
slave  territory,  or  bodies  that  tolerated  slaveholding  mem- 
bers, there  was  no  call  for  a  judicial  or  ecclesiastical  utter- 
ance. This  refusal  to  speak  out  did  not  satisfy  the  con- 
sciences of  many  of  the  members  of  the  church,  who  felt 
that  the  cries  of  wronged  and  wounded  humanity  should 
be  heeded,  and  receive  at  least  the  recognition  and  sym- 
pathy of  ail  God's  people.  Besides,  slavery,  in  its  relations 
and  its  .spirit  of  extension,  h.id  become  a  practical  c|ucs- 
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springing  into  existence,  specially  in  opposition  to  it ;  and 
on  the  other  side,  Congress  had  denied  the  right  of  petition 
on  this  subject,  and  had  passed  a  law  making  it  the  duty 
of  Northern  men  to  help  to  return  the  fugitive  slave  to 
his  Southern  master,  and  had  also  pennitted  slavery  to  be 
carried  into  territory  hitherto  free. 

The  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  moved  by  these  aggres- 
sions, memorialized  the  Synod  in  1851  to  issue  a  testimony 
against  slavery  as  an  **  enormous  system  of  immorality." 
This  memorial  was  referred  to  a  special  committee,  and 
in  due  time  a  majority  report,  by  Dr.  Robert  Proudfit,  and 
a  minority  report,  by  Rev.  A.  Bowers,  were  brought  in. 
The  former  recommended  that  no  testimony  be  issued, 
and  the  principal  reasons  for  this  refusal  were  two,  and 
may  be  epitomized  thus:  Firsts  that  .special  testimonies 
and  warnings,  according  to  ihc  custom  and  policy  of  our 
church,  were  issued  only  against  dangerous  errors  and 
gross  innnoralitics  prevailing  at  the  time,  and  within  the 
bounds  of  our  church ;  and  as  there  was  no  slavery  within 
the  bounds  of  our  Synod,  a  testimony  was  not  called  for. 
Second,  that  slavery  is  an  institution  wholly  under  the 
control  of  civil  authority ;  and  however  iniquitous  in  its 
origin,  the  church  can  have  no  control  over  its  continu- 
ance, and  has  neither  the  right  nor  the  power  to  abolish  it, 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  being  not  of  this  world.  The  report 
ended  with  a  strong  protest  against  any  insinuation  that 
may  be  made  that  this  Synod  is  a  proslavery  Synod,  from 
either  its  former  or  its  present  action  on  this  subject.  This 
report  was  adopted  by  a  m.ijority  of  five,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  a  majority  of  the  aflirmative  vote  was  given 
by  ruling  elders,  while  three  fourths  of  the  neg.itive  were 
by  ministers.  Politics  had  unquestionably  much  to  do  in 
the  matter,  for  both  Whigs  and  Democrats  looked  upon 
the  Frcc-Soilcrs  with  much  disfavor. 
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The  qucstioh  at  issue,  however,  was  not  the  abstract 
right  or  wrong  of  slavery,  but  the  right  and  the  expediency 
of  issuing  testimonies  in  reference  to  civil  institutions.  It 
is  but  just  to  say  that  every  one  of  these  men  that  voted 
for  the  report  was  conscientiously  and  avowedly  opposed 
to  slavery.  The  acknowledged  leader,  who  spoke  for  two 
hours  against  synodic  action,  was  one  of  the  first  men  who 
joined  in  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  antagonizing  slavery.  He  did  so,  ac- 
cording to  his  theory,  as  a  citizen  in  the  performance  of  a 
civil  duty,  and  not  as  a  minister  in  the  discharge  of  an 
ecclesiastical  duty.  He  and  those  ministers  that  joined 
with  him  were  not  only  conservative  by  natural  tempera- 
ment, but  they  had  learned  in  their  youth  that  if  the  state 
must  not  handle  things  purely  ecclesiastical,  neither  must 
the  church  de<il  with  civil  institutions.  They  held  that 
Christians  are  in  duty  bound  to  leaven  the  world  with 
their  spirit  and  thought,  and  that  they  must  do  this  not 
in  the  discharge  of  their  ccclcsi.nstical  functions,  which  are 
for  those  that  are  within,  but  by  carrying  their  educated 
consciences  and  pure  morality  into  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  as  citizens;  that  their  religion  sirould  dominate  their 
politics,  instead  of  allowing  their  politics  to  control  their 
religion.  They  would  not  vote  for  immoral  men,  and  be- 
lieved that  if  only  friends  of  Christ  were  put  into  office, 
the  world  would  soon  be  revolutionized  in  the  matter  of 
its  morality. 

While  the  union  movement  between  the  Associate  and 
the  Associate  Reformed  Churches  was  slowly  progressing, 
a  proj)osition  was  made  to  unite  the  two  Associate  Re- 
formed Synods,  that  of  New  York  and  the  General  Synod 
of  the  West,  into  one  organization.     This  was  easily  and 
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General  Synod  should  be  confined  exclusively  to  questions 
of  doctrine;  and  that  all  iniililiitions  and  property  btlong- 
in^j  to  ciicli  Synod  shall  so  remain  williotit  any  interference 
in  any  manner  by  tlie  General  Synod,  or  any  oilier  partic- 
ular Synod.  The  career  of  the  Synod  as  an  independent 
body  now  ceased,  and  it  has  since  continued  as  a  particular 
Synod,  subordinate  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
J'resbytemii  Church. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  ASSOCIATE  REFORMED  SYNOD  OF  THE  WEST. 

We  have  seen  in  a  previous  chapter  that  the  course  of 
the  first  General  Synod  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church, 
for  various  reasons,  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  subordinate 
Synod  of  Scioto,  and  that  the  latter  in  1818  proposed  to 
the  fonner  that  it  would  hold  its  meetings  in  a  more  central 
place  than  Philadelphia,  that  there  might  be  a  fuller  west- 
em  representation ;  or,  failing  in  this,  to  divide  the  church 
into  two  or  more  independent  Synods.  The  General  Synod 
refused  to  do  either,  and  then  appointed  a  commission, 
clothed  with  judicial  power,  to  go  to  Lexington  and  settle 
the  troubles  which  then  afflicted  the  Presbytery  of  Ken- 
tucky. When  men  have  once  tasted  power,  they  are  slow 
to  relinquish  it.  The  Synod  of  Scioto,  at  its  meeting  in 
the  autumn  of  1818,  gave  an  expression  of  its  feelings  by 
enjoining  its  Presbyteries  to  report  to  the  next  meeting 
their  judgment  whether  the  Synod  at  that  meeting  .should 
constitute  itself  into  an  independent  Synod,  or  continue  to 
bear  its  grievances.  Guided  by  the  answers  of  its  Presby- 
teries, the  Synod  in  October,  18 19, 

AVWr'rt/,  That  the  next  meeting  of  this  Synocl  lie  hehl  at  ,  etc.,  and 

that  it  will  then  constitute  itself  into  an  indciHrndent  .Synod,  dcclurin);,  as  they 
hereby  declare,  tlivir  strict  adherence  to  the  Cunfcssinn  of  Faith,  l.arger 
and  Shorter  Catechisms,  Form  of  Church  (<overnnicnt,  and  l)ircctf»ries  of 
Worship,  us  received  ut  (Sreencastle  on  the  31st  of  .May,  I *()<),  and  uniforndy 
actetl  on  an  then  under^tooil  till  the  year  iKii,  on  \ihicli  ground  they  will  re* 
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The  Synod  held  its  next  meeting  at  Rush  Creek,  Fair- 
field County,  O.,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1820,  when  it  re- 
affirmed the  action  of  the  previous  meeting  by  but  two 
dissenting  votes,  and  then  re-constituted  itself  as  an  inde-^ 
pendent  Synod,  under  the  name  of  The  Associate  Reformed 
Synod  of  the  West,  It  contained  the  three  Presbyteries  of 
Monongahela,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio,  whose  congregations 
were  scattered  all  along  from  the  Allegheny  Mountains  to 
the  Mississippi  River.  The  l*rcsbytery  of  Kentucky  was, 
however,  very  feeble.  From  1800  to  18 10  the  counties 
lying  around  Lexington  constituted  not  only  the  garden 
spot  of  the  .State,  but  also  of  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church.  This  region  gave  more  promise  of  a  rich  future 
to  the  church  than  almost  any  other  section  of  the  whole 
country.  The  congregations  were  comparatively  numer- 
ous; the  Academy  of  Kentucky  was  instituted  and  en- 
dowed by  the  Stale  with  four  thousand  five  hundred  acres 
of  land ;  a  majority  of  the  professors  in  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity were  ministers  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church ; 
even  subscriptions  were  ofl'ered  for  the  founding  of  a  west- 
ern theological  seminary  at  Lexington,  which  was  expected 
to  rival  the  one  in  New  York  under  Dr.  Mason;  and  such 
pulpit  orators  as  Rankin,  l^ishop,  and  McCord  were  very 
scarce  anywhere.  lUit.  unhai)i)ily,  brotherly  I'we  ceased 
to  flourish  among  these  brilliant  ministers,  and  jealousies 
and  dissensions  entered  the  IVesbylcry.  A  blight  soon 
passed  over  the  fair  prospects,  and  when  the  Synod  of  the 
West  was  organized  the  Academy  of  Kentucky  was  closed 
and  its  lands  all  lost,  the  University  of  Transylvania  was 
without  an  Associate  Reformed  professor,  the  congrega- 
tions shrunk  in  many  instances  to  skeletons,  and  William 
II.  Rainey  was  the  only  settled  pastor.  All  this  from  pure 
nn'smana^'enuMil  and  criminal  captiousness,  for  the  ipiestion 
of  .slavery  had  not  yet  been  started  to  vex  the  churches, 
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spirit  The  church  has  since  added  a  more  (rratuitoiis 
scheme  of  assistance,  but  it  is  an  open  question  whether 
the  ministry  or  the  church  has  been  really  benefited 
thereby,  for  we  cherish  most  dearly  «ind  use  most  carefully 
that  which  costs  us  most.  Younjj  men  enter  other  pro- 
fessions and  lines  of  business  without  the  agency  of  or^^an- 
ized  assistance,  and  they  are  all  the  better  for  it,  because 
the  development  of  character  and  the  habits  of  industry 
and  economy  accpiired  in  so  doin((  become  the  very  sources 
of  their  future  success.  Ministers  need  «is  much  dcvelo])- 
ment  and  stamina  of  character  as  any  other  class  of  men, 
and  whatever  helps  to  produce  these  is  a  positive  ^ain,  and 
to  be  nursed  too  tenderly  may  in  the  end  be  a  loss.    . 

One  of  the  Presbyteries  had  some  ditliculty  in  determin- 
ing whether  the  orj^anization  of  a  con^jrejjation  could  be 
completed  without  diuxcoiis^  \\\\k\  referred  the  question  in 
1824  to  the  Synod.  The  matter  was  kept  under  con- 
sideration for  a  number  of  years,  and  then  iiulcfinilcly 
l)ostponed.  The  prevailinj^  opinion  in  Synod  seemed  to 
be,  that,  as  every  lower  office  is  included  in  those  above, 
.'ukI  as  the  apostles  did  not  evolve  the  office  of  deacon  till 
the  ministrations  to  the  poor  became  so  burdensome  as  to 
require  a  distinct  class  of  men  to  conduct  them,  so  every 
congregation  should  be  left  to  determine  for  itself  when  it 
may  become  necessary  to  evolve  the  office  of  deacon  out 
of  the  office  of  ruling  elder,  and  th«it  the  condition  of  one 
congregation  should  not  be  a  law  unto  another. 

There  was  a  time  when  much  of  the  earnest,  active 
antislavery  sentiment  in  the  country  existed  in  the  slave- 
holding  States.  Those  who  gave  the  original  impulse  to 
the  antislavery  sentiment  in  this  Synod  were  principally 
those  who  had  emigrated  from  the  South.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Synod  at  Chillicothe,  O.,  in  May,  1826.  a  memorial 
upon  the  subject  of  slavery  came  up  from  Hopwell,  Preble 
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County,  O..  from  a  congelation  which  had  come  as  a 
colony  from  South  Carolina.  I'hts  iitarted  a  series  of  dis- 
cussions, which  passed  from  Synod  to  Synod  until  iSjo. 
when  the  following  was  adopted : 

I.  Hut  the  relij^on  of  Jcni  Chriit  requirei  that  imroliintarjr  tiavcrjp  ihoal)] 
be  removed  frum  ilie  church  as  hxhi  an  on  a|>|  ion  unity  in  ibe  iffuviilcnce  of 
God  ii  offered  to  slave-OHnen  for  the  liltcratiiin  u(  ihtir  Klavex. 

1.  That  when  there  are  no  ret-nlation*  of  the  State  l«  prohibit  It,  wben 
provliioD  can  b«  made  fur  the  Kniiport  uf  llie  Treednien,  when  ihvjp  can  be 
|ilsccd  in  druumitance*  tu  iiU]i|)ort  the  rank,  mjujp  the  rii'htSi  and  dischar)^ 
■he  tlutiei  of  trccdmen,  it  thall  be  cuniidcrcd  tliat  vuch  an  opportnnitj  ii 
afforded  in  lh«  proi'idenix  of  God. 

3.  That  the  Synod  will,  as  it  hercliy  does,  rcconimend  it  to  all  itR  member* 
to  aid  in  piacinc  liw  ■Aaxvi  whicli  are  within  liic  jurisdiaiim  of  thii  Synod  in 
the  piisMsiiiun  uf  their  richls  at  frrednicn ;  and  that  it  lie  rccomnivmled  I11 
them  especblly  to  lake  np  annual  colleciitms  to  aiil  llie  fund*  uf  liie  Anicriran 
society  fur  cotuniiine  the  fre«  pcu)>lv  of  culor  in  the  Ir'nihil  Siaieii. 

4.  That  the  practice  of  buying  ur  he11in|>  slaves  fur  gain  liy  any  member  of 
IhiH  church  be  disapiiruveil,  and  ihM  ttlavv-uwnrrt  unilcr  the  juriMlicliun  «f 
the  Synod  be,  as  they  hvrcliy  are,  furluiUk-n  all  a]^raMli»nii  uf  the  uvili  uf 
alavery  by  viuiolinE  lliu  ties  «f  nature,  the  Kej>arall>iu  uf  liuitlnml  and  wife, 
porcnli  and  children,  ur  1>y  cruel  ur  unkind  irealiiienl ;  and  llial  liiey  shall 
not  only  treat  ihetn  well,  but  almi  in&lruci  thein  in  useful  knuwleil|-e  and  llie 
principles  uf  the  Christian  relijjion,  and  in  all  resi<ect>  treat  Iheni  as  cnjuined 
npun  matters  toward  their  servants  by  tlie  a)iusiles  of  uur  l^ord  Jesui  Cliri&i. 

The  Synod  in  1838  explained  the  second  resolution 
by  declarini;,  "That  an  opportunity  in  the  providence  of 
God  shall  be  considered  as  aFTordud  when  tlie  master  can 
emancipate  his  slave  anil  place  liim  in  circti instances  where 
he  shall  not  be  liable  to  be  immediately  sold  into  bondage." 
And  in  1839  the  fullowini;  preamble  and  resolution  were 
passed  in  reference  to  the  third  resolution: 

As  there  arc  twu  cmflirtint;  societies  i>]icTatint;  in  the  community — the  Col- 
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oniiatinn  and  the  Anlisl.ivcry  Sociclics— , 

the  former  lo  llie  patriinai;e  u[  the  chiirthes  under  Its  care,  and  as  it  is  deNlr< 


jmmuniiy — \nc  »,oi- 

icl  has  ree>niinien<leil 
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Public  opinion  in  later  days  regarded  the  resolutions  of 
1830  as  a  very  mild  condemnation  of  slavery,  while  they 
were  in  reality  a  very  advanced  attainment  upon  this  sub- 
ject at  the  time  when  they  were  passed ;  and  their  wisdom 
was  vindicated  by  their  fruits,  for  they  serx'cd  their  pur- 
pose so  well  that  the  growing  antislavcry  sentiment  of  the 
church  never  sought  to  disturb  them,  giving  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the  fact  that  a  mild  law  faithfully  executed  is 
always  more  efficacious  for  good  than  a  severer  law  imper- 
fectly enforced.  The  Synod  was  in  earnest,  and  did  de- 
sign to  execute  all  that  it  had  enacted,  for  in  1S32  it  issued 
a  Letter  of  Warning,  and  spoke  of  these  resolutions  thus: 

Now,  brethren,  it  is  cx|K-ctc(l  tliat  the  foregoing  reMilutions  will  not  1»e  as 
a  tlead  letter,  but  Ik:  res|K'cte(l  -and  reduced  to  practice.  It  isi  exi>ecteil  that 
Kesisions  and  presbyteries  will  see  tlieui  enforced.  It  is  cxiK*cted  that  slave* 
owners  In  the  church  will  make  conscienre  of  seeking  and  improving  opfMir* 
tunities,  and  the  very  fir^t  which  o(Ter,  of  liU'raiing  their  slaves.  It  is 
ex|>ected  thai  in  the  meantime  they  will  give  satisfactory  evidence  to  their  re- 
spective  sessitms  that  they  d«>  consider  slavery  a  moral  evil,  and  that  they  do 
truly  desire  to  get  ri<l  of  it  as  so<m  as  they  can,  and  that  it  is  their  intention 
to  embrace  the  first  opportunity  which  (loil  in  his  proviilence  shall  give  iheni 
for  so  doing.  And  it  is  expected  of  sessions  that  they  will  reipiire  this  of 
slave-owning  church-members  or  applicants. 

The  abduction  of  Morgan  in  1826  produced  a  very 
sudden  and  very  violent  anti-masonic  excitement  through- 
out the  whole  country,  and  it  made  its  appearanee  in  Synod 
in  1829,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  IVesbytery  of 
Monongahela,  and  perhaps  fully  .as  much  in  the  interest 
of  a  political  party,  then  forming,  as  in  vindication  and 
furtherance  of  the  truth.  The  Svnod  did  not  enter  into 
any  extended  discussion  of  the  abstract  question  of  the 
right  or  wrong  of  masonry,  but  instituted  an  inquir)'  to 
see  how  far  the  church  was  contaminated  with  it.  l''ind- 
ing  that  the  churches  of  the  Synod  were  virtually  free 
from  it,  the  following  action  was  taken : 
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WilKRKAS  a  refvrcnce  front  the  Prcuhylcry  of  Monongaliclflt  relative  to 
miuuiiry,  hai  liccti  liruaglit  U*fiirc  tliix  SyniNl;  and  Wiikkkas  it  \%  bcllcveil 
that  the  imictioe  of  frvenuMonry  in  tiHitrory  to  the  NtandanlH  uf  thin  church ; 
and  WllKKKAS  on  inquiry  licing  nioilc,  it  hon  liven  axcertaineil  that  the  Meveral 
ministers  of  this  SyntMl  are  in  the  practice  of  detainini;  from  sealing  ordi- 
nances those  who  take  unlawful  oatlis :  therefore,  AVii^AW,  'Hiat  the  Synod 
take  no  further  notice  of  the  subject* 

The  matter  of  secret  societies,  in  a  more  K<-'neral  form, 
came  before  the  General  Synoil  in  1846,  when  the  follow- 
ing action  was  taken : 

1.  Whereas  the  Society  of  Othl  Fellows  has  liccn  and  still  is  making 
special  efforts  to  revive  and  secure  |)o|>ular  favor  to  the  principle  of  secret  as- 
s«K'iations,  and  es]H.*cially  to  give  the  ap|)earance  of  morality  and  religion  by 
the  names  of  ministers  of  (he  giMiiel ;  and  WliKkKAS  we  regard  the  principle 
itself  as  inconsistent  \\  ith  the  character  of  true  Christianity  and  highly  danger- 
ous to  our  civil  institutions :  therefore,  AVa'/tW,  That  this  Synod  do  hereby 
express  its  disapproliation  of  said  society,  nnd  warn  our  {teople  that  |KTsist- 
encc  in  a  connection  with  it  must  subject  such  as  do  so  to  the  discipline  of 
the  church. 

2.  WiiKKKAS  the  Order  of  the  Sons  of  Tem|H.Tance,  though  having  a  more 
simple  objc*ct  and  free  from  oaths,  is  nevertheless  organize<l  on  the  principle 
of  secret  associations,  and  thereby  sanctioning  it ;  therefore,  Kcsohed^  That, 
in  the  judgment  of  this  Synod,  it  is  the  duty  of  professing  Christians  to  st.intl 
aloof  from  its  entanglements,  and  n(4  to  give  it  their  sanction  or  encourage- 
ment. 

The  custom  of  the  country  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  not  only  permitted  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors  as  a  beverage,  but  almost  exacted  it  as  a  token  of 
hospitality.  Friendship  would  not  withhold  the  cup,  and 
would  scarcely  even  allow  its  rejection.  Kven  ministers 
in  the  performance  of  their  p«tstoral  duties  were  expected 
to  drink,  and  were  often  urged  to  do  so,  and  this  was  the 
secret  of  the  fall  of  not  a  few  of  them.  Aj^ainst  all  this 
the  conscience  of  good  and  thoughtful  men  finally  revolted, 
and  a  great  tem|)crance  movement  was  inaugurated.     The 
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I.  Tlmt  Ihc  i>rai.'lli.'e  nf  utilll;  mWin  sliirilo  a>  <i  •trink,  i-r  ■nrvlc  nf  t'xprcsx.  - 
In^  our  W|>ilalii)'  ui  n  frri'nit,  ii  laUuFjiti-il  In  ilo  iiiuili  injury  In  smii'ty,  nixl^ 
in  view  of  ihf  liKiirtnli'iil  ttlurl  iinu-  in  |irin;ri-s  fur  Uil  •.U|l|l^^.■^^iu^  of  inlcmrA 
jivr.init.',  a  cn1i:ul!iU'i!  to  i.'iii>0'>v  llii'  (.'liri~iiuii  ili.iiaitir  tu  rqiriKicli ;  an\^T 
l)ii.'ri.-f»ri',  llinl  it  U-  tlc iiciulud  ti>  nil  llii:  iiii'iiiIk-is  «f  t)ii'  iliurihn  unilcr 

z.  TWm  utiiii'  il  i-.  iiul  ninintninvl  (litil  tlio  nninufnclurc  nnil  tcniling  iiT 
iirilcnl  s]iirti-,  iiro,  in  llianitlvc,  liiinmrdl,  )vl,  ill  c-'ri»iiUTiliiin  iif  llip  vvrjf 
i;i'iiu'riil  niiu-v  lit  till' iiriiili',  it  i»  ri-i'iiii'nu'ii>1v>l  loiill  unik'rnur  Eurv|i>alninln 

J.  'll>;ii  wiiili-  it  i-ilii'  |ir'iviiic'c 'il  iIk  iiriIiiinniV!>  >i(  llicipKiK-lntimiFt  nn'IiT 
ilii:  itiiiiii'  Mtv-iinc,  tu  |>riHluu-  aiH)  pr>iiiiiitf  l>iii{>vmiii.-c  iw  a  Clirivlian  |;ri>«?( 
mill  iiliiU'  it  i>  lift  111  till-  iliKcri'liun  lif  iiiiliviiluals  to  jiriiiitiiii;  (lie  cau>L'  nf 
lt'iii|HT:iiii.c'  :is  :t  ■•iniiil  virluu  ill  ihal  nimlv  wliii'li  I"  tJK-iii  iiiny  ii|itK'.-ir  iiiiisl 
vfliiaiioii-i,  yi't  .1  li'iii|>i,'r;iiui;  Mnii-ly,  C>tu1l1i^)l(1l  ii|Kin  {iTiijivr  jiriniiiilo,  is 
mil  L:ili.ut:i«.i1  li>|ir'>mi<lv  tliis  IuIKt  kiml  of  (vmiwrnnLi-,  ami  i<  iu>t  liilik- In 


TIksl'  y.[mc  views  were  reaffirmed  in  184I,  in  lanj^'iianc 

nmrc  [nisiiivc  iitiii  t'liiplmlic. 

'lilt;  scartily  uf  men  .'ind  money  cnmpelled  ihc  Synml 
lo  etiltivale  its  limiic  missitmary  field  jiisl  as  it  omlii  and 
viUloiit   ;inv  wi'll-flvfinal   .svsl.'i.i.      V.\ 
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In  the  constitution  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church 
provision  was  made  for  the  emitting'  of  occasional  testi- 
monies from  time  to  time  to  protect  the  doctrinal  purity 
and  practical  piety  of  the  church  from  prevailint;  errors 
and  immoralities.  In  accordance  with  this  the  Synod  in 
1825  prepared  and  issued  an  exhaustive  and  elaborate 
testimony  ayainst"  Mopkinsian,  Socinian,  and  semi-Socin- 
ian  errors  as  prevalent  in  the  present  day."  Other  testi- 
monies of  this  kind  were  issued  in  1832:  one  in  reference 
to  the  Sabbath;  another  upon  revivals  as  conducted  with 
the  anxious-bench  machinery ;  another  upon  evil  sjie-iking ; 
and  another  upon  slavery;  and  still  another  in  1853,  "on 
the  ncgtcclcd  duty  of  honoring  the  Lord  with  our  sub- 
stance." This  last  would  be  seasonable  at  any  time,  and 
concludes  thus: 

II1C  roltnu'ing  npininnt  ore  nf  lo'I  prnctical  icnilcncy,  niiil  ai<  sutli  ut:  cnn- 
ilciiin  tlii'iii,  anil  icsiify  np.iiri'.t  ilicm: 

I.  Thai  the  cimiiiiin  education  of  chil<lrcn  anil  itome!.lit«  may  \k  iii:|;Iclici1 


1.  Th.il  «L-  .in  mil  nt-liyii 

1  to  assist  Ihc  ]>oor,  unliss  iln-y  are  church- 

mcml-tr-  ami  m^rtliv  ]i.Tvuii>. 

3.   Thj(«fnrc-m,.  l-.umrt. 

>  assist  nith  our  substance  in  rdieving  llie  op- 

ptrsscil.  unit-',  «!■  ]ptrMiii:illy 

a-sistf.l  in  iiifliitirig  tliu  0]>[ires,i.in. 

4.  Tlial  it  i-iitlicf -.inful'ir 

ilanKiTiius  til  a-sist  iwiclics  »liii:Ii  nic  ninrni 

vi<tl.;n<?v>t.nlinl)i<.'lr  tli.irncl 

ILT  ami  oii'ratiims. 

S.   Tli:it  (.Iiri-tinii'  msy  rlisi 

1inr;;c  all  llnir  ilutics  ami  yel  ncyleit  to  sup- 

pi.rl  tlic  KM.ptI  as  C.hI  lia'L  yji 

>.|i(r<'t  (lie III. 

6.   -Ilial  mvn  h.m- n..  rule  h 

ui  tlnir  cHvn  f.inuy  ami  pleasure  lo  guide  llifm 

in  Mipporlinj;  (lit  gnspcl  an.l  a 

iiling  bcnevulcm  soL-ieties. 

The  Synod  felt  that  the  foreign  missionary  cause  had 
claims  upon  it,  and  after  much  deliberation  concluded  in 
1837  to  en[,'aj^c  in  the  work  to  the  extent  of  its  ability. 


missionary  wofk  cionc  ouisuie  oi  mc  ^Miicr 
done  through  the  agency  of  local  voluntary 
Mercer  County  ()*a.)  Society  was  of  this 
composed  of  members  of  the  Presbyterian, 
the  Associate  Reformed,  and  the  Covena 
In  1841  the  General  Synod  requested  it 
speedily  as  possible,  to  take  up  collection 
priated  to  the  sui)port  of  Rev.  J.  R.  Cam 
been  sent  to  India,  in  1835,  by  this  society, 
to  be  only  lemi)orary,  and  did  not  give  f 
so  in  1842  the  Synod  "AVWrvv/,  That  we  w 
reliance  on  the  great  Head  of  the  church, 
least  one  missionary  to  Palestine,  by  the  1 
1844."  In  the  winter  of  1844-45  Rev.  J.  1 
brother-in-law,  J.  G.  Paulding,  M.D.,  sailcc 
located  in  Damascus.  The  Synod  continue 
successfully  in  this  foreign  field. 

The  Synod  of  the  West  became  unwie! 
the  extent  of  its  territorv,  which  was  stretch 
toward  the  west.  As  a  matter  of  relief  t 
chided  in  1839  to  divide  into  two  Synods 
the  Second  (and  subsc(juently  Illinois),  su 
General  Synod,  composed  of  delegates  frc 
tcries.      A  number  of  ministers  still  lived  wl 
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dIuII  be  (;ovLTi)t:d  in  thdr  {Iccision  by  the  majority  of  the 
entire  vote  of  tlie  churcli  thus  ubtuiiicd."  That  is,  that 
IVcsbytcricb  shiill  nut  be  counted  as  units  in  their  answer 
to  overtures,  but  thnt  llie  votes  in  the  Presbyteries  shuuhl 
be  reported,  and  a  majority  of  these  shoidd  jjovem  tlie 
action  ci(  the  Synod,  so  that  it  may  be  the  voice  of  the 
church. 

The  constitution  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  ii;id 

always  confined  the  riylit  of  vtitin^;  for  a  pastor  to  w/u/f 

I   coniniunicants.     The  justice  of  this  restriction  was  often 

called  in  ([iicstion,  so  the  wliiile  matter  of  voting  in  tilings 

L  spiritual  and  tliint^  temporal  was  overtured  to  the  I'res- 

B..L_^__!__       , . ..u  .,.-  . _3  returned  it  was 
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sary  arrangements  could  be  made  Mr.  McEwen*s  health 
failed  and  he  was  compelled  to  return,  and  the  enterprise 
was  abandoned.  The  Synod,  however,  felt  tliat  there  was  ' 
a  neglected  duty  in  the  matter.  Denominational  mission- 
ary boards  had  not  yet  been  established,  and  nearly  all  the 
missionary  work  done  outside  of  the  American  Board  was 
done  through  the  agency  of  Uxral  voluntary  societies.  The 
Mercer  County  (I'a.)  Society  was  of  this  kind,  and  was 
composed  of  members  of  the  Presbyterian,  the  Associate, 
the  Associate  Rcfomied,  and  the  Covenanter  Churches. 
In  1841  the  General  Synod  requested  its  ministers,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  to  take  up  collections  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  support  of  Rev.  J.  R.  Campbell,  who  had 
been  sent  to  India,  in  1835,  by  this  society.  This  was  felt 
to  be  only  temporary,  and  did  not  give  full  satisfaction, 
so  in  1842  the  Synod  "AVWtvv/,  That  we  will  endeavor,  in 
reliance  on  the  great  Head  of  the  church,  to  send  out  tit 
least  one  missionary  to  Palestine,  by  the  1st  of  October, 
1844."  In  the  winter  of  1844-45  Rev.  J.  Harnett  and  his 
brother-in-l«iw,  J.  G.  Paulding.  M.D.,  sailed  for  Syria,  and 
located  in  Damascus.  The  Synod  continued  actively  and 
successfully  in  this  foreign  field. 

The  Synod  of  the  West  became  unwieldy  because  of 
the  extent  of  its  territory,  which  was  .stretching  out  rapidly 
toward  the  west.  As  a  matter  of  relief  the  Synod  con- 
cluded in  1839  to  divide  into  two  Synods,  the  First  and 
the  Second  (and  subsequently  Illinois),  subordinate  to  a 
General  Synod,  com|)oscd  of  delegates  from  the  Presby- 
teries. A  number  of  ministers  .still  lived  who  had  mingled 
in  the  troubles  of  the  old  General  Synod,  and  to  guard 
.igainst  the  things  that  proved  its  ruin,  it  was  provided 
that  **  the  General  Synod  shall  have  no  ap|)ellate  juris- 
diction  except  in  cases  of  doctrine";  and  also,  ''that  the 
General  Synod  in  all  matters  overtured  to  the  Presbyteries 
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shall  be  governed  in  their  decision  by  the  majority  of  the 
entire  vote  of  the  church  thus  obtained."  That  is,  that 
Presbyteries  shcill  not  be  counted  as  units  in  their  answer 
to  overtures,  but  tliat  the  votes  in  the  Presbyteries  should 
be  reported,  and  a  majority  of  these  should  govern  the 
action  of  the  Synod,  so  that  it  may  be  the  voice  of  the 
church. 

The  constitution  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  Imd 
always  confined  the  right  of  voting  for  a  pastor  to  male 
communicants.  The  justice  of  this  restriction  was  often 
called  in  question,  so  the  whole  matter  of  voting  in  things 
spiritual  and  things  temponnl  was  ovcrtured  to  the  Pres- 
byteries. In  accordance  with  the  answers  returned  it  was 
in  1853 

Kesohwl^  That  Synnd  nffirm  flint  the  right  of  voting  for  pAKltirH  \%  now  ex- 
tended to  all  fomutituhif^  mciuUTH  in  the  AftHociate  Kcfonned  Church. 

iCt'soh'ni,  That,  iti  accordance  with  tlie  vote  of  the  nevcral  rreMhyierieji,  the 
extcnninn  (»f  the  privilege  of  voting  in  the  tciniMir.ililieH  of  tlie  church  to  |)cw- 
hoMer.H  ami  those  supporting  the  ordinances  l»e  left  discretionary  with  the 
Sessions. 


As  already  stated  elsewhere,  the  Associate  Reformed 
Synod  of  New  York  and  the  General  Synod  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Kcfonned  Church  of  the  West  were  united  in  1856; 
but  this  new  organization  continued  only  for  three  years, 
when  it  formed  a  union  with  the  Associate  Svn<Kl  and 
constituted  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  Its  contri- 
bution to  the  united  body  was  240  ministers,  360  congre- 
gations, and  over  30,000  communicants. 

These  uniting  bodies  sprting  from  the  same  source,  ever 
saw  eye  to  eye  in  all  th.it  pertained  to  dcKtrine  and  wor- 
ship, worked  along  the  same  lines,  operated  upon  the  same 
classes  of  society,  mingled  together  in  the  same  commu- 
nities, and  entertained  friendly  relations  with  each  other,  and 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  UNION  OF   1 858. 

In  1837  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church  proposed  a  conference  to  see  if  something 
could  be  done  to  bring  the  different  branches  of  the  Scot- 
tish dissenters  in  this  country  into  closer  relations.  In 
response  to  this  invitation,  delegates  from  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Synod  and  from  the  Associate  Rcfonncd 
Synods  of  New  York  cind  ihc  West  met  in  1838.  in"  Pitts- 
burg, to  talk  over  the  matter  and  find  out  what  diflicultics 
might  be  in  the  way.  The  social  and  Christian  intercourse 
of  the  delegates  Wcis  so  ple.isant  and  enjoyable  that  they 
made  provision  for  future  conferences  of  the  same  kind. 
In  1842  the  Associate  Synod  joiired  in  and  sent  delegates 
also.  After  several  days*  interchange  of  views,  it  was 
clearly  txsccrtained  that  there  existed  a  remarkable  degree 
of  harmony,  and  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
tidoptcd : 

AVso/vt'tf,  Th.it,  liavitifv  ciiNCUsscd  the  prominent  subjects  ii|M)n  which  a 
diversity  of  sentiiuent  was  .a])prehen«lc<1  to  exist,  it  appears  there  is  such  a 
dcjjrec  of  unanimity  on  these  subjcits  that  there  is  encourajjeinent  for  the 
convention  t(»  take  further  measures  tow.ir(l  a  visililc  ccclesi.istical  union. 

By  this  time  it  became  very  evident  that  there  was 
no  greater  difTerence  in  the  views  of  the  delegates  of  the 
dillerent  churches  than  existed  among  the  ministers  of 
any  one  of  them,  and  that,  in  the  event  of  a  union,  no 
church  would  be  called  u|)on  to  tolerate  in  those  fmrn 
other  churches  anything  more  than  what  was  already  tol- 
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cnitcti  ill  its  cn\-n.  There  wom  In  rvniity  no  (IlfTcruiicu  in 
doctrincH  ttnti  wonliij),  and  tlic  unty  (lilTicuttlvs  hinjrol 
upon  the  intHU-s  of  uxjircxsion  and  llic  mcttioda  of  cxliibi- 
tion.  ICuch  |Mirty.  fniin  lone  use,  hnd  bcconiu  nttiichcd  ti> 
its  own  tiXKlc,  1111(1  Tvlt  reliictnnt  to  make  iiny  clintiKc.  It 
will  bu  rL-mvin1)vrud  iliiit  tliu  AHMttciiilu  Ki-furiiiitl  Cliurt'l) 
nt  itti  oruniiizatiiiii  ulturcd  lliiwa  (KtrtlonH  of  tliu  CiMiffititlon 
of  Fiiill)  which  itufinu  thu  |MiwurK  of  llic  civil  ^ovvrmiivnt 
(irttt  sacnt  mi  a*  lo  niitku  llivni  cx]>rv!w  ck-arly  lliv  hi-licf 
of  the  church.  The  Associate  an<l  the  Kcforrned  Churches 
rctainct)  llic  orii^inal  text  in  their  Confession  of  )*>ith,  and 
then  in  tlictr  "Testimony"  explained  the  sense  in  which 
tliey  received  it.  A'et  all  th&sc  churches  hekl  a  common 
doctrine,  and  only  differed  as  to  where  and  how  they 
should  proclaim  it.  The  Associate  Keformc<l  Church 
held  the  Confession  of  I'ailh  and  Catechisms,  I'rcsbyte- 
rial  Form  of  Go\-enimcnt,  and  Directory  of  Worship  as  her 
fxfil  ttstimouy,  ami  also  promised  to  emit  occasional  tes- 
timonies in  defense  of  the  truth  and  in  opposition  to  error. 
as  occasions  mi^ht  recpiirc.  The  oilier  churches  addeil  to 
these  standards  a  "  Narrative  "  and  "  Judicial  Testimony  " 
as  being  of  equal  authority.  AH  the  churches  held  tlic 
doctrine  in  common  that  the  church  must  bear  witness  for 
the  truth  and  against  ermr.  The  dilTcrence  consisted  only 
in  the  manner  or  method  of  doing  so.  As  no  principle 
was  invobed,  some  comjjromise  in  the  matter  of  preference 
must  be  made,  and  it  was  fnially  agreed : 

Tliai,  rti  llif  juilKininl  i>f  this  timwiiiiim,  n  uiii<in  Ulwiiti  ihc  licHlkt  licrv 
R]in»>enli-il  cati  Imi-IIi-iUil  luily  hj' an  alii-ralimi  <>f  |)k- Wi-iIidmiMit  <'<>»• 
fcoKum  iif  t'itilli  ill  Iht- 1  Willi  ill  1i.  ihi-  Iwi-iity-lliir'l,  nm)  Itiv  lliirtyrir\l  <liu|h 
Ihtn  Mini  ihr  iul"t>ii>in  nf  n  "Juilkiiil  Tvoilmnny "  aijaltikt  |iri;vnilinj[  Miil 
(Imkitiiu*  vrriiri  uf  thi;  |iri'M'iiI  liinciu 
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ence  to  llie  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  circa  sacra,  » 
;is  lo  free  it  from  all  ^"ra^tiallisln,  ihi;  Catechisms,  Laryu 
and  Shorter,  and  a  "Jmlicial  Testimony,"  The  Director; 
far  Worsiiip  an<i  the  llnuk  of  Discipline  of  both  churche 
were  allowed  to  be  used  until  otliers  should  be  pre|iaret! 
Tim  "  Judicial  Tesiimoiiy "  covercil  iinporlant  snhjeet 
which  had  nut  been  embraced  in  ihe  Confession,  or  nu 
siillicienily  elaborated  tn  meet  present  circumstances.  I 
consists  of  ci;,;hteeii  declai'atiims,  with  arjiiiments  and  illns 
Iratiims.  The  arynniciits  and  illiistralioiis  are  only  ilesi^iiei 
III  he   ii^elnl   helps,  aiu!   not  as  anthoritative  utterance; 
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14.  U'f  Ar/iir,;  Ttint  Klavi/Imlitin]; — thikt  h,  (hv  halilin);  of  Dnollvniting  J 
luiiiui  l>vin|;«  in  invniunlary  lionilai^,  uxl  GDnkiilcring  uiil  lrca|[ii|;  Ihcni  as  1 
iri>|icrly,  and  sulijcct  to  Ik  twughl  anil  lolJ — U  a  viuLlkin  u(  llic  law  of  1 
Jixl,  anil  cimlrary  Imlli  tu  lliu  k-llcr  anil  ■]iiri(  o(  Cliri-.luiiily,  I 

I  J.  /!'•'  •/•■i/itiv,  'I'Jiut  all  nstuciaiiuni,  uhclher  formtil  (or  |nliiii.-al  or  tie. 
icvoltnl  ]>iif|ni«i;*,  wliiili  iin]iii>.f  U(ii,n  Ihi-ir  mcnil«.'r»  an  oath  uf  socrtcy  i.r 
111  i.Mli^iiliriii  111  o)n.7  a  lihIv  u(  uiilnatvn  laws,  arc  i^l:l•n^^lcnI  w<l1i  t[ie 
^I'nliii  ami  -jtiril  of  (.lirisliiinilj,  unil  church -nii'iiibets  ouylil  nut  [u  have  (cl- 

16.  It'.-il,,/,ii..  Tliai  \\k  church  shmihl  nut  rxicnil  corn  in  un  inn,  in  tealing 
itiliii:Mii'i'<,  (11  ttii'sL'  who  rufukL-  aillirri-ncL-  to  hirr  profession  ur  sDlijvctinn  lu 
'iiT  i;uvtriimi.'"t  ,ntiil(li-.tiii1im.-,  nr«hori-tuse  tu  lorsaku  a  cnnmiuniim  which 
>  iiii'im'.i-ti'ni  s\k\i  thi;  prufi'thion  Ihal  slie  niakKs;  nor  ihouli]  cnniniuniiin  in 
iTiy  (inllimiiv  of  uiTvliip  lie  hcM  nmtiT  KUch  drcumMancvK  as  wouM  Ic  in- 
;<tii<i(i<:ni  M  lili  kicpln^  of  these  Krilinnncvs  ]>nre  ami  ciitirv,  or  no  ns  la  pv# 
>>uii[>'iuini.i:  10  :iiiy  ciiiru|>iion  i>f  the  tloiirinL's  and  iiiititutiona  of  Chrl&l. 

17.  We  ./•; /,ii:;  'I'liiit  |iu1i1i<;  hiicial  ni\imaniiii|;  U  a  moral  duty,  ihv  tili- 
>crv.tni:i.'  of  » liith  it  mit  Tvi]uin.il  at  slnlcil  Ihncs,  hut  iin  cxiroiiritinary  »c- 
ra-.iiMi-,  .•^^  iho  ptoviili-nte  of  (;«I  anil  die  circuiiiManccK  o(  ilic  cliurvli  may 
iii1ii':iii-.  Ii  ii  ht'nsoiiulilv  in  lintcs  of  ijrvat  ilangi-r  ti>  the  churcli,  in  liiiivx 
A  t,i...-iiri.- 10  I,.i.l,sli,lii.f,  IT  In  limes  of  n.-f omul  ion,  wWn  Ihc  church  is 
■cliirii:!.;;  ti.  Co,!  fro,,,  n  -laU-  of  lixk-liiiinR.  Whiii  (ho  church  ha-  cnlcri-.l 
iiiii  .u>h  on.ii.inl  ir:ins.icliiins,  ihcv  conlinuc  10  Mml  ["-lirity  failhfuHv  10 
iilhctc  I.>  :<i.i1  |iroM.'cul(.'  [he  graiiil  ul.jccl  for  nhicli  such  enttii^cmcnls  have 
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6.  tVe  ifthre^  That  in  jafttificatifm  there  ii  an  imputation  to  the  believer 
of  that  rightcoasness,  or  satisfaction  an<l  ulietlience,  which  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christt  as  the  surety  of  his  |M!ople,  rcntleretl  to  the  law ;  anil  that  it  is  only 
on  the  groumi  of  this  imputed  rightcuusnvss  that  his  sins  are  |)ariluned  and 
bis  person  accc|netl  in  the  sight  uf  Cod. 

7.  //>  declare^  That  the  gt>s|H:l,  taken  in  its  strict  and  proper  sense,  as 
distinguishcti  from  the  law,  is  a  revelation  of  grace  to  sinners  as  such,  and 
that  it  cuntains  a  free  and  unconditiunul  offer  and  grant  of  salvation  through 
Christ  to  all  who  hear  it,  whatever  may  !«  their  character  or  condition. 

8.  We  declare^  'Hiat  in  true  and  saving  faith  there  is  not  merely  an  assent 
of  the  mind  to  the  proposition  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  IiMiviour  of 
sinners,  but  aKo  a  Ci>rdial  reception  and  appropriation  of  him  by  the  sinner 
as  his  Saviour,  with  an  accompanying  |)crsuasion  or  assurance  corresponding 
to  the  degree  or  strength  of  his  faith  that  he  shall  lie  saveil  by  him,  which 
appropriati«»n  an«l  {icrsuasion  arc  founded  solely  ufMin  the  free  and  unctin- 
ditional  and  unlimitc«l  offer  of  Christ  and  salvation  in  him  which  God  makes 
in  the  gos|>cl  to  sinners  of  mankind. 

9.  //V  declart't  That  the  rci>entance  which  is  a  saving  grace  is  one  of  the 
fruits  of  a  justifying  faith,  and  of  course  cannot  l>e  regardetl  as  a  ground  of 
the  sinner*s  |Kirdon,  or  as  necessary  to  qualify  him  for  coming  to  Christ. 

la  //Vi/ir/irir,  That  although  the  moral  law  is  of  pcr|Ktunl  obligation, 
and  consequently  does  and  ever  will  bind  the  l»elicver  as  a  rule  tif  life,  yet  as 
a  covenant  he  is  by  his  justification  through  Christ  conqdctely  and  forever 
set  free  from  it,  both  as  to  its  conmianding  nn«l  condemning  |H»wer,  and  con- 
sequently n«)t  ref)uireil  to  yield  obedience  to  it  as  a  condition  of  life  and  sal- 
vation. 

11.  Wi  declare^  That  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity, 
does,  by  a  direct  ofieration  accompanying  the  Word,  so  act  U|)on  the  soul  as 
to  quicken,  regenerate,  and  sanctify  it;  ami  that  without  this  direct  operation 
the  soul  would  have  no  ability  to  |K'rceive  in  a  saving  manner  the  truths  of 
God's  Word  or  yicM  to  the  motives  which  it  presents. 

12.  We  di'(hri\  I'hat  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  U'sides  the  dominion  which 
lielongs  to  him  as  G«m1,  has,  as  our  Cjod-man  Mediator,  a  twof<»ld  dominion 
with  which  he  has  l>ccn  invested  by  the  Father,  as  the  reward  of  his  sulTcr- 
ings.  Tliesc  are:  a  dominion  over  the  church,  of  which  he  is  the  living 
Head  and  l^w-giver,  and  S(»urce  of  all  thnt  th'vine  influence  and  authority 
by  which  she  is  sustnineil  and  governe<l ;  and  also  a  dominion  over  all  created 
|KTsons  and  things,  which  is  excrcisc<1  by  him  in  subserviency  to  the  mani- 
festatirm  of  God's  glory  in  the  system  of  redemption  and  the  interests  of  his 
church. 

13.  We  dcchn\  That  the  law  of  God,  as  written  U|>on  the  heart  of  man, 
and  as  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  is  supreme 
in  its  authority  and  obligations,  and  that  where  the  commands  of  the  church 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

The  first  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  met  on  the  i8th  of  May,  1859,  in  Xenia,  O.,  was 
opened  with  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Pressly,  and  by  him  con- 
stituted with  prayer.  Dr.  Peter  liullions,  of  Troy,  N.  Y., 
was  elected  moderator,  and  Dr.  James  Prestlcy,  stated 
clerk.  The  principal  work  of  this  Assembly  was  to  or- 
{^tinize  the  executive  m.ichinery  of  the  new  body.  It  was 
decided  to  place  the  beneficent  operations  of  the  church 
in  the  hands  of  lioards,  elected  by  and  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  the  General  Assembly.  These  Hoards  were 
of  Foreign  Missions,  of  Home  Missions,  of  Church  Kxten- 
sion,  of  Publication,  and  of  ICducation.  In  1863  a  Hoard 
of  Freedmcn's  Missions  w.is  added,  and  in  1862  an  A^^ed 
Ministers*  I'und  was  orj^anized.  which  in  1S73  develo|)eil 
into  a  Hoard  of  Ministerial  Relief.  In  March.  1860,  the 
General  Assembly  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  its  trustees  tire  thus  the  lej^al  a^^ents 
of  the  church  in  all  her  interests  outside  the  chartered 
Hoards. 

The  influences  and  impulses  of  the  union  of  1858  were 
very  benign  and  hapj)y.  A  ba|)tism  from  on  high  evi- 
dently rested  upon  the  new  church,  reviving  and  cpiicken- 
ing  her  in  her  inner  as  well  as  in  her  outer  life,  so  that  she 
developed  a  CiMumendable  degree  of  zeal  and  of  life  and 
of  well-directed  activity. 

But  few  incidents  have  marked  the  course  of  the  United 
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Presbyterian  Church.  She  has  done  licr  work  quietly, 
and  at  the  same  time  tried  to  meet  her  responsibilities 
arising  from  her  surroundings  and  from  the  general  prog- 
ress of  the  age.  Her  effort  has  been,  not  only  to  bring 
sinners  into  her  fold,  but  also  to  guard  and  promote  their 
purity  when  in.  The  Assembly  early  put  itself  on  record, 
in  reference  to  amusements,  one  of  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems of  social  life,  by  resolving : 

That  th«  nieiiilicni  c»f  the  church  U*  cxhtirtcti  to  avoKl  all  ansocittthiii  with 
men  of  the  wiirM  in  vain  ami  cnsnarini;  rfcrL*ation«(,  Kuch  ax  )>roiiii)icu«»UH 
dancing,  theatrical  cxhiliitionsi,  anil  nuch  like  aniu^ciiientK  an  are  ndaptcil  to 
alienate  the  affeciions  from  CmmI  anil  expose  the  Chri)»tian  character  to  re« 
proach,  an«l  ttiat  pastoni  an«l  xcHxionst  \m  careful  to  uarn  t1i<M»c  under  their 
care  in  relation  to  the  tUinger  of  having  any  fellowHhip  with  tlic  world  in  any 
xuch  practice. 

The  question  was  asked,  "Are  sessions,  in  receiving  |ier« 
sons  from  the  denomination  of  Arians  called  67/m//Vi//x, 
to  reqtii.re  that  they  Ik*  re-baptized?"  The  Assembly 
answered:  "That  in  our  judgment  such  applicants  for  fel- 
lowship in  the  church  should  be  regarded  as  unbaptizcd 
persons,  inasmuch  as  a  community  of  Arians,  denying  the 
true  and  proper  divinity  of  Jesus  and  his  atonement,  by 
whatever  ncime  they  may  be  denominated,  is  not  entitled 
to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  visible  church  of  Christ.'* 
The  validity  of  p«ipal  baptism  was  also  answered :  **  That 
while  as  a  general  rtile  p«ip«il  baptism  should  be  regarded 
as  invalid,  yet  it  is  believed  by  m<iny  in  the  church  that 
there  are  important  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  therefore  this 
Assembly  judges  it  expedient  to  leave  the  question  of  re- 
baptizing  persons  from  the  papal  church  to  the  discretion 
t»f  sessions." 

The  publication  of  a  book  ti|)on  church  fellowship  by 
one  of  tl;e  pastors  prodticed  some  local  agitation,  and  a 
retjuest  was  sent  up  to  the  Assembly  of  i86j 
definitely  the  authority 
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^rs.    This  the  Assembly  declined  to  do,  upon  the 

id  that  the  law  of  the  church  was  sufficiently  explicit 

[dy,  and  that  anything  further  was  unnecessary,  be- 

•*  the  sixteenth  article  of  our  *  Testimony  *  lays  down 

^general  rule  on  the  subject  of  communion,  by  which 

church  is  to  be  governed  in  all  ordinary  cases.     It  was 

designed  to  make  provision  for  cases  of  an  cxtraonN" 

y  nature.     When  cases  of  this  kind  occur,  sessions,  in 

exercise  of  a  wise  discretion,  nuist  dispose  of  them  as 

\y  be  for  the  peace  and  edification  of  the  church." 

The  subject  of  temperance,  in  all  its  phases,  h«'is  been 

(petitedly  before  the  Assembly,  and  the  following  resolu- 

lons,  selected  from  the  many  jKissed  at  diflferent  times, 

fvill  show  the  miequivocal  position  of  the  church  upon  this 

lubject. 

That  the  liUhhiCHh  of  iiionufncturin|*  and  wnilint*  intnxicathi};  drhikn  for 
clrinkhii;  |>uriMiHCM  U  hijurious  to  tlic  liv^t  intcri*st9*  <»f  MniVty,  ami  thcrff«ire 
hK'onsiHlc'iit  with  the  law  (if  GinI,  which  re«|uireH  *'  Thou  shalt  K»vc  thy 
nei(;hlK>r  as  thytielf.** 

That  the  practice  of  renting  houHCH  to  licoccupicti  hy  thiMe  who  arc  en* 
(;:i^i'il  ill  the  manufacture  ami  sale  of  hitoxicatin^;  drink?*  t<»  lie  u>ed  as  a 
U*vcra^i',  or  for  iniinnr.il  purjio^cs,  in  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  1i«inor  uf 
the  Christian  relipon. 

That  it  ih  inconsistent  with  niendierhhii>  in  the  Church  of  Christ  to  usc  or 
lie  en(;a(;ed  in  the  nianufailure  or  sale  of  intoxicating  lii|uors  ns  a  lievcrai;e. 

That  church  sessions  have  full  autlmriiy,  and  it  is  their  duty,  to  enforce 
the  principle  of  total  abstinence  where  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion 
they  have  rea>on  to  liclieve  the  safety  of  the  individual  and  the  honor  uf 
religion  retfuire  it. 

That  it  is  the  intfRTativc  duty  of  all  the  foHowers  of  Christ  to  alistniii  from 
the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  of  every  kind,  and  that  such  alistinence  is 
nc*ccssary  to  a  consiNtent  Christi.in  life. 

That  ewry  church- mend ler  should  consider  himself  as  pledgisl,  by  the 
oliligations  which  he  n^^sunus,  to  total  alistinence  from  all  intoxicating  li<|UorH 
a*  a  1  leverage. 

That  in<livldunl  Chrisiluns  should  use  nil  pro|KT  ineauN  for  the  suppression 
of  the  liipinr  IrnlTic^-legal  prohlhition,  moral  suasion,  and  the  practice  of 
total  alistinence. 

'*'li!it  all  measures  of  licence  or  tax  are  wrong  in  principle  and  a  failure  in  I 
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and  labor  in  their  work»  and  accumulated  a  large  amount 
of  matter  which  was  utilized  in  the  final  accomplishment 
of  the  work. 

The  first  General  Assembly  took  up  this  matter  just 
where  the  Synrids  had  laid  it  down,  and  ap|x>intcd  a  com- 
mittee to  continue  the  work,  with  the  instruction,  "  That 
the  version  of  the  Hook  of  Psalms  now  used  by  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  be  ret«iined  without  any  chcinye  that 
would  affect  its  integrity.  And  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  this  it  is  desirable  to  have  an  entirely  new  version  of 
equal  fidelity,  and  up  to  the  jirescnt  state  of  literature  and 
laws  of  versification."  This  committee,  in  connection  with 
the  Hoard  of  Publication,  had  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion for  ten  years,  and  then  submitted  an  amended  edition 
c»f  the  version  in  use,  and  also  other  versions  of  ncariy  all 
the  Psalms  in  a  variety  of  meters.  These  were  approved 
by  the  Assembly  in  1871,  and  authorized  to  bo  used,  and 
were  very  soon  and  very  jjenerally  introduced  into  the 
churches.  These  ]*salms  were  soon  .set  to  tippropriate 
music  and  published  toj(ether  as  the  P.salter  of  the  church. 

Children  are  generally  fond  of  lively,  quick,  moving 
tunes,  and  the  conviction  became  strong  that  much  of  the 
solemn  and  stately  music  which  befitted  the  congregation 
w.is  not  equally  .*^uital)le  to  the  Sabbath-school ;  and  as  the 
children  are  the  future  church,  it  was  felt  that  their  tastes 
and  aptitude  should  be  consulted.  To  meet  this  want. 
a  .smaller  book.  **  l^ible  Song.s"  has  been  prcj)ared.  It 
consists  of  selections  from  the  authorized  versions  of  the 
P.salms  with  music  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  young,  and 
esi)ecially  designed  for  use  in  the  Sabbath-.^ichool  and  in 
the  meetings  of  the  Young  People's  Christian  Union.  The 
result  of  all  this  has  been  a  greatly  improved  service  of 
song,  equal  in  all  essential  things  to  that  of  any  of  the 
sister  churches. 
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The  Directory  of  Worship  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  common  with  that  of  all  its  antecedents,  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  instrumental  music  in  church  praises. 
But  as  the  culture  of  music  became  more  general  and 
musical  instruments  more  numerous  in  our  homes,  there 
was  a  growing  desire,  especially  among  the  young,  to  carry 
the  musical  culture  of  the  family  into  the  praises  of  the 
sanctuary.  The  subject  was  overtured  to  the  presbyteries, 
and  it  resulted,  in  1882,  in  the  removal  of  the  prohibitory 
rule  from  the  Directory,  thereby  leaving  the  church  with- 
out any  express  law  on  the  subject.  Many  congregations, 
feeling  that  they  were  now  at  liberty  to  do  as  they  pleased, 
have  introduced  instruments  into  their  church  ser\'ices,  and 
still  more  into  their  Sabbath- schools  and  Young  People's 
Meetings. 

Many  years  ago  female  missionary  societies  were  more 
of  less  common  in  many  of  the  congregations,  but  only  as 
part  of  the  machinery  for  raising  the  annual  contribution 
to  the  church  boards.  There  was-  no  effort  toward  the 
diffusion  of  intelligence  or  the  excitement  of  a  missionary 
spirit.  Their  work  was  done  quietly  and  iiccording  to 
established  routine.  Kut  in  the  process  of  time,  as  the 
church  grew  more  active  and  evangelistic,  and  social  cus- 
toms rcla.xed  and  changed,  allowing  greater  freedom  to 
women,  they  became  more  interested  and  gave  themselves 
more  intelligently  and  heartily  to  church  work.  Congre- 
gational societies  were  formed  all  over  the  church,  and  to 
help  and  stimulate  each  other  they  formed  closer  relations 
and  combined  into  prcsbyterial  and  synodic  organizations. 
In  recognition  of  their  vahuible  assistance  the  General 
Assembly  encouraged  them  to  form  a  genenil  missionary 
society  to  cover  the  whole  church,  and  to  work  through  a 
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has  been  established  as  its  organ,  and  much  assistance  has 
been  rendered  in  building  parsonages  for  feeble  churches 
in  important  fields,  in  supporting  female  helpers  in  the 
home  fields  and  female  missionaries  in  the  foreign  work, 
and  supiK)rting  two  hospitals  in  India. 

When  the  Christian  ICndcavor  movement  started  up, 
and  appealed  to  the  young  in  all  the  churches  to  make  an 
organized  effort  to  raise  the  standard  of  their  own  piety, 
and  also  to  do  what  they  couhl  for  the  conversion  of  the 
young  people  around  them,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
quickly  sympathized  with  it,  and  made  arrangements  for 
a  denominational  organization  of  this  kind,  and  named  it 
the  •*  YouMg  People's  Christian  Union.**  It  was  readily 
and  heartily  taken  up  by  the  people,  and  nearly  every 
C(»ngregation  has  a  society,  and  a  convention  composed 
of  delegates  from  all  these  is  held  every  year,  to  encour- 
aj^c  and  stimulate  each  other,  and  to  devise  measures  for 
greater  usefulness.  The  movement  thus  far  has  been 
healthy,  and  has  certainly  helped  to  develop  the  young 
mentally  anil  morally,  and  enable  them  to  take  a  more 
willing  and  active  part  in  church  work. 


CHAPTER  X. 

EDUCATION. 

Our  ecclesiastical  ancestors  were  stem  Calvinists,  and 

the  teachings  and  necessities  of  their  religion  constrained 
them  to  bring  the  scliuolmaster  with  them.  And  although 
generally  poor  in  this  world's  goods  wlien  they  landed 
upon  our  shores,  yet  they  made  great  personal  sacrifices 
to  establish  educational  institutions  at  the  earliest  possible 
time.  And  what  they  did  in  this  line  was  not  lo  promote 
learning  for  its  own  sake,  but  to  make  it  auxiliary  to  the 
advancement  of  religious  truth.  They  built  their  sclmol- 
house  near  their  church,  and  very  often  hired  the  school- 
master before  they  settled  their  pastor.  The  faeilittcs  for 
an  extended  education  were  not  at  once  within  their  reach, 
but  the  means  for  the  acquisition  of  a  fair  jirlmary  educa- 
tion were  at  once  provided  for  and  utilized  by  their  cliil- 
dren.  And  in  so  doing  they  always  unite<l  education  and 
religion,  ani\  never  allowed  them  to  be  separated  either 
in  the  schoolhnuse  or  the  church.  They  believed  that 
the  exclusive  education  of  the  head  might  develop  infidel- 
ity, just  as  the  exclusive  education  of  the  heart  might 
result  in  fanaticism.  So  lo  make  the  well-balance<l  man, 
they  united  the  e<lucation  of  the  heail  ami  of  the  heart, 
and  they  generally  succeeded. 

Before  the  advent  of  free  schools  the  Westminster 
Shorter  Catechism  was  taught  in  all  our  day-schools,  and 
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the  whole  was  repeated  on  Saturday.  And  there  were 
no  exempts.  If  a  child  from  a  Lutheran  or  Methodist 
family  was  in  the  school,  he  went  through  the  whole  cur- 
riculum, and  his  parents  were  glad  to  have  it  so.  After 
mastering  the  headings  in  the  spelling-book  and  some 
primer,  the  only  other  reading-book  was  the  Bible.  The 
New  Testament  was  read  by  the  junior  class,  and  the  Old 
Testament  by  the  seniors.  Reverence  for  God  and  man 
was  thus  inculcated,  and  good  manners  were  also  taught, 
so  that  if  a  scholar  allowed  a  stranger  to  pass  without  a 
bow  or  a  curtsey  it  was  at  the  risk  of  chastisement. 

In  proportion  to  her  numbers  and  wealth  this  church 
stands  second  to  no  denomination  in  the  countr>'  in  her 
effort  to  establish  and  sustain  schools  of  a  higher  order. 
The  first  classical  school  west  of  the  Susquehanna  was 
established  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dobbin,  at  Rock  Creek, 
now  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  where  between  1788  and  1799  he 
prepared  for  college  scores  of  young  men  who  became 
eminent  in  both  church  and  State.  The  pioneer  academy 
in  New  York  north  of  Albany  was  opened  in  1780,  at 
Salem,  and  the  same  course  was  pursued  all  through  the 
West,  in  Chillicothe,  O.,  Lexington,  Ky.,  etc.  She  helped 
to  establish  Jefferson  College,  at  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  and  the 
Western  University,  at  Pittsburg,  and  Franklin  College, 
at  New  Athens,  O.,  and  Transylvania  University,  at  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  and  Miami  University,  at  Oxford,  O.  And 
then,  realizing  that  it  was  safe,  if  not  the  safest,  for  the 
church  to  educate  her  own  youth  in  institutions  under  her 
immediate  control,  she  successfully  established  Westminster 
College,  at  New  Wilmington,  Pa..  Muskingum  College,  at 
New  Concord,  O.,  Monmouth  College,  at  Monmouth,  111., 
Tarkio  College,  at  Tarkio,  Mo.,  and  Cooper  Memorial,  at 
Sterling,  Kan.  And  these  are  all  open  to  both  male  and 
female  professors  and  students,  and  of  the  latter  sex  there 
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are  not  a  few.  This  is  certiunly  a  fair  showing  for  one 
of  the  small  tribes  of  Israel,  which  can  boast  of  very  few 
members  of  lai^  wealth.  The  money  has  been  amlrib- 
uted  by  the  smiill  giftit  of  thiMc  in  motlcrntc  drcinnstnnccM, 
Ami  in  the  mntter  uf  thcohi^icul  vtUicntion  thu  United 
I'rcsbytcriiin  Cliurcli  is  a  pioneer  in  thist  country.  The 
men  who  first  planted  her  biinnont  here  had  received  a 
thorough  university  tnuning,  and  were  never  dis|>osed  to 
lower  the  standard  by  the  admission  of  hnlf-educated  cx- 
hortcrs.  Sorely  as  she  rtceded  more  laborers,  she  was  not 
willing  to  provide  any  short  cut  into  tllC  ministry.  l*'or 
some  time  she  had  to  import  her  lieliiers  from  abroail,  but 
this  supjily  was  insufPicient  and  precnnnus,  ami  had  n 
tendency  to  kec]>  the  church  iuh  nn  exotic  in  the  liuid.  As 
soon  as  the  inde|x;mlence  of  our  country  was  recognized 
and  quiet  secured,  the  training  of  ministers  became  n 
pressing  question,  and  the  Reformed  Dutch  Clinrch  ted 
the  way,  and  fcimially  opened  a  tliciilogiuil  school  on  the 
19th  of  May,  17K5,  in  the  (inrden  Street  Church  in  New 
York  City,  under  the  adminisi ration  of  l>r.  J.  II.  Livings 
ston  and  Dr.  II.  Meyer,  which  still  lives  iu  Nc-w  Itruns- 
wick,  N.  J.  The  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  both  her 
branches  came  next.  On  the  21st  of  April,  1794,  Dr. 
John  Anderson  was  clticted  i)rofossor  of  thcoldgy  by  the 
As.<tociate  Church,  and  a  two-story  log  building  was  im- 
mediately erected  at  Service  Creek,  Heaver  County,  I'a., 
the  lower  story  to  serve  as  a  library  and  lecture- room,  and 
the  upper  as  a  dormitory  for  the  studeiUs.  The  course 
of  study  covered  four  winters,  but  was  ntit  as  extensive  in 
its  range  of  subjects  as  it  is  now  in  our  highly  endowed 
seminaries,  but  as  far  as  it  <Ud  go  it  was  more  thorough.  . 
It  was  confined  very  largely  to  an  exhibition  of  Scrii)t. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


THE  BOARDS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


To  concentrate  and  economize  her  resources,  the  church 
has  committed  her  evangelistic  work  to  the  direction  of 
boards,  the  members  of  which  are  chosen  by  the  General 
Assembly.  The  Board  of  Home  Missions  has  the  over- 
sight of  the  field  to  be  supplied ,  and  cultivated,  and  also 
of  all  the  licentiates  and  unsettled  ministers  who  are  will- 
ing to  receive  appointments,  and  assigns  them  their  places. 
It  thus  tries  to  supply  the  needy  with  the  gt»spel.  and  also 
to  bring  ministers  into  contact  with  vacant  congregations 
that  are  seeking  pastors.  It  has  always  found  a  very  wide 
field — a  fiehl  both  needy  and  solicitous,  even  importunate 
— and  its  success  has  been  e.xceedingly  gratifying.  The 
Hoard  t»f  Church  ICxti-nsion  cooperates  with  it,  and  has 
assisted  luuulreds  of  missions  and  feeble  ctmgregations  to 
buihl  their  churches  and  parsonages,  many  of  which  c«»nld 
never  have  been  able  to  maintain  their  existence  without 
such  help.  Hy  making  new  congregations  more  (juickly 
self-supporting  and  contributing  churches,  this  board  has 
saved  to  the  Home  Mission  funds  a  larger  amount  of 
money  than  h.is  been  expended  in  help  to  build  houses. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  Civil  War  began  to  interfere  with 
slavery  in  the  border  Stales,  the  United  Tresbyterian 
Church,  in  accordance  with  her  antislavery  principles,  be- 
gan to  look  after  the  waifs  that  were  cast  upon  the  world 
without  home  or  friend.  When  the  government  estab- 
lished **  contraband  camps'*  to  cart'  for  the  fugitive  slaves, 
the  church  sent  to  them  teachers  and  preachers,  male  and 
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things.  They  have  stations  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Delta,  and  scattered  all  along  the  Nile,  from  Mansoora  to 
Assouan.  They  have  a  college  and  a  female  seminary 
at  Asyoot,  with  a  very  respectable  course  of  study,  and 
a  large  enrollment  of  students  from  the  towns  in  upper 
Egypt,  also  a  theological  seminary  and  a  monthly  periodi- 
cal in  Cairo.  This  mission  reported,  in  1893,  31  organized 
congregations,  125  mission  stations,  with  a  roll  of  3891 
communicants ;  also  1 1 3  day-schools  and  73 1 3  scholars, 
and  1 1 7  Sabbath*schools,  with  6266  scholars.  There  are 
44  foreign  missionaries,  30  native  ministers,  and  25 1  other 
native  helpers.  The  churches  contributed,  during  1892, 
$10,888  for  their  own  support.  The  schools  raised  $13,- 
538,  and  the  Sabbath-schools  $300.  Inchiding  Scriptures, 
religious  and  educational  books,  38,455  volumes  were  sold 
for  $8244.  This  mission  is  having  a  very  positive  and 
healthy  influence  upon  both  the  government  and  people 
of  Eg>'pt,  for  a  very  large  portion  of  the  clerks  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  government  and  of  the  post-office  and  the  rail- 
roads have  been  educated  in  its  schools,  and  are  familiar 
with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  And  the  success  of 
these  schools  has  stimulated  the  government  and  the  Cop- 
tic Church  to  establish  more  and  better  schools  in  compe- 
tition with  the  "American  "  schools. 

In  1854  the  Associate  Church  .sent  out  three  mission- 
aries to  found  a  mission  in  India.  They  selected  the  city 
of  Sialkot,  in  tlie  Punjaub,  had  many  difficulties  to  contend 
with,  and  were  almost  wrecked  by  the  Sepoy  rebellion  and 
massacre.  But  by  perseverance  and  hard  work,  with  the 
divine  blessing,  they  succeeded  and  established  a  good 
and  firm  basis,  and  as  the  work  widened  and  new  mission- 
aries arrived,  they  occupied  new  places,  until  they  have 
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gregations  have  been  organized,  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished, including  a  college  and  theological  seminary.  The 
missionary  force  has  so  increased,  both  foreign  and  native, 
as  to  be  distributed  into  three  Presbyteries  under  the  care 
of  a  Synod,  and  the  communion  roll  contains  6750  names. 
Much  of  the  success  of  this  mission  can  be  traced  to  the 
fact  that  they  "  sow  beside  all  waters."  Other  «ind  older 
missions  had  tried  to  bring  their  teaching  to  bear  especially 
upon  members  of  the  higher  castes,  supposing  that  when 
such  arc  converted  they  would  exert  a  stronger  influence 
upon  general  society.  This  mission  has  acted  upon  a  dif- 
ferent plan :  while  it  neglects  no  caste,  it  pays  special  at- 
tention to  the  lowest  castes,  and  even  those  below  all  caste, 
because  they  are  the  most  accessible  and  impressible,  and 
more  souls  can  be  saved.  And  also  because  the  reforma- 
tion and  elevation  of  persons  so  low  become  object-lessons 
which  illustrate  the  transforming  cind  elevating  power  of 
Christianity  much  more  strongly  than  could  the  conversion 
of  high-caste  persons,  in  whom  the  apparent  change  must 
necessarily  be  much  less. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  been  very  efficient  in  help- 
ing a  large  number  of  young  men  into  the  ministry  of  the 
church,  and  the  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  has  brought 
joy  and  comfort  to  many  disabled  and  superannuated 
ministers,  and  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who 
had  given  their  time  and  talents  to  the  work  of  the  church 
rather  than  to  the  laying  up  of  worldly  gain.  The  Board  of 
Publication  owns  a  well-equipped  business  house  in  Pitts- 
burg, and  supplies  the  church  with  all  necessary  denomi- 
national literature,  particularly  Psalters  and  *'  Bible  Songs,*' 
and  Sabbath-school  papers  and  lesson  helps.  The  church 
is  fully  supplied  with  all  the  organizations  and  machinery 
necessar}'  for  the  carrying  on  of  healthy  and  aggressive 
church  work  at  home  and  abroad. 
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dishonored  and  dethroned,  protested  and  stood  upon  the 
defunse,  and  bore  reproach  and  persecution  and  worldly  \ 
loss.     What  the  Covenanters  and  Secedurs  thus  did  the 
followers  of  the  Relief  and  of  the  Free  Cluircb  have  since  1 
felt  coiisiriiineil  to  do,  even  with  less  cause.  1 

When  tlit'se  parties  in  (his  country  came  to  see  eye  to  ' 
eye,  tlicy  inscrilied  the  heiidship  of  Christ  hit,'h  upon  tlieir 
biiiincr,  and  tile  Associate  Reformed  Churcli  was  llie  first 
of  tile  Atnoricaii  churches  to  ahcr  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession of  I-'aith  on  the  subject  of  the  civil  magistntte,  and 
to  exclude  from  it  all  traces  of  Krastiantsin.  The  United 
I'rcshytcriaii  Church  has  been  true  to  the  faith  and  tradi- 
tions nf  iis  ancestors,  and  has  {{iven  siwcial  prominence  to 
the  'deelaratinn: 
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are  certun  truths  of  vital  importance  which  it  considers  a 
pleasure  and  duty  to  emphasize  with  special  force.  And 
foremost  of  these  are  the  crown  rit^hts  of  Jesus — rights 
that  would  cruwn  him  Lord  of  all. 

Iloth  of  the  |>artics  which  joined  to  form  the  United 
Presbyterian  Clmrcli  had  their  uritpn  in  ttic  dufcnw  of  the 
headship  of  Junus  in  the  church.  Wlicn  Ciinrk-s  J  I.  came 
to  tlie  throne  of  Great  Itritnin,  he  nrrugatud  t"  liimself  the 
right  to  dictate  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and,  through 
the  Cabal  in  Edinburgh,  forced  upon  it  a  government  and 
discipline  and  worship  contrary  to  its  own  Confession  and 
tile  consciences  of  its  members.  Many  were  grieved  by 
this  subjection  of  the  church  to  the  state,  yet  only  n  few 
had  the  courage  to  resist  unto  blood  against  the  dellironc- 
mcnt  of  their  asccmled  Lor<l.  I'liese  cunten<led  tliat 
Christ's  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  and  that  the  civil 
ruler,  aa  such,  had  no  right  to  give  it  laws  or  dispense  its 
privileges,  for  tliat  our  God-man  Mediator  was  its  living 
Head  and  only  Law-giver.  For  their  loyalty  to  these 
crown  rights  of  Jesus  they  suffered  the  cruelest  possible 
persecution  for  many  years,  and  when  toleration  did  come 
it  only  brought  relief  to  the  b<Hly  and  not  to  the  con- 
science, for  the  new  king  claimed  a  royal  supremacy  in  the 
church,  and  they  renewed  their  protest,  and  their  children 
in  this  country  cherished  their  memory  and  taught  their 
crec<l. 

The  other  Scottish  ancestor  of  the  United  I'rcsbyterian 
Church  sprang  from  the  same  cause,  n  contest  for  the 
royal  prenigatives  of  Jesus.  The  civil  government  had 
no  Invatled  the  autonomy  of  the  church  as  to  force  u]>on 
it  a  system  of  patronage  which  disfranchised  its  freemen 
and  subjected  its  courts  and  pulpits  to  the  dictation  of 
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and  a  mission.     It  is  homn^reiicous,  and  leaves  no  place 
fur  a  factiuii  lo  war  upon  its  creed.     It  has  never  lowered  | 
its  stjindard  for  tlie  siike  of  minil>eni,  or  employed  liiinian   < 
e\|je<lieiils  to  yiiin  popiiliirily,  iir  in  any   way   nmde  an   ( 
elTnrt  siiii|ily  to  ])Iease  t!ie  penple,      Conservative  in  fiiitli    j 
yet  a^'t,'ru^^si ve  in  wnrks,  it  has  fmind  hitherto  no  !)eticr   ' 
way  tu  FLMfh  the  masses  ihan  by  preaehiny  plainly  and 
fully  the  nhi  sinry  of  ilie  cross,  in  conncctinn  with  a  sim- 
ple  worship,   and  in  entire  dependence  upon  the   Holy 
S|)irit  for  t!ie  fniit.    And  the  I^rd  lias  graciously  granted 
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and  a  mission.  It  is  homogeneous,  and  leaves  no  place 
for  a  faction  to  war  upon  its  creed.  It  has  never  lowered 
its  standard  for  the  siike  of  numbers,  or  employed  human 
e.xpedients  to  gain  popularity,  or  in  any  way  made  an 
edort  simply  to  please  the  ]}eople.  Conservative  in  faith 
yet  aggressive  in  works,  it  has  found  hitherto  no  better 
way  to  reach  the  masses  than  by  preaching  plainly  and 
fully  the  old  story  of  the  cross,  in  connection  with  a  sim- 
ple worship,  and  in  entire  dependence  upon  the  Holy 
Spirit  for  the  fruit.  And  the  Lord  has  graciously  granted 
a  fair  measure  of  success. 

STATISTICS  OK   1893. 

.SyniNlx 12 

l*rc>1>ytcrics 63 

Ministers 891 

Mciiil}cr.s 1 1 1,000 

Congri.'(;:Uions 935 

Sa1>l>ath-scluK>ls I»  IS^* 

Teachers  anil  scliolars 108,023 

Oinjjrcj^ational  Missionary  Societies 861 

Vounj;  TctiplcVs  StK'icticb ()64 

Moniltcrs  of  same 29,000 

Parsonages 257 

Con(;rc(;ationaI  expenses $1,000,000 

CiMUriluitions  to  the  Hoards $300,000 

Other  contriluitions $100,000 

Avcrajje  per  member $14 

Males 44,000 

Females   67,000 
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THE    CUMBERLAND    PRESBY- 

TERIANS. 


CHAITER   I. 

ORIGIN   AND  NAME. 


The  first  Presbytery  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church  was  organized  on  the  fourth  day  of  Fcbruar>', 
1 8 ID.  The  three  ministers  who  organized  it  were  Finis 
Ewing,  Samuel  King,  and  Samuel  McAdow.  It  was 
named  Cumberland  Presbytery  for  the  two  following 
reasons : 

1.  The  country  in  which  it  originated — a  portion  of 
southwestern  Kentucky  and  .m  adjoining  part  of  Tennessee 
— was  known  in  those  days  as  the  Cumberland  country. 
The  Cumberland  River  flowed  through  it ;  Nashville  was 
not  far  within  its  southern  border;  and  near  its  western 
extremity,  in  what  is  now  called  Dixon  County,  Tcnn.,  the 
Presbytery  was  organized. 

2.  There  had  been  a  Presbytery  in  the  **  mother  *'  church 
called  Cumberland  IVesbytery.  It  had  been  created  by  the 
Kentucky  Synod  in  1802.  and  was  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  divided  Transylvania  Presbytery.  lii  October,  i805.it 
held  its  last  meeting,  and  in  1806  it  was  formally  dissolved 
by  the  Kentucky  Synod.  When  the  ministers  above  men- 
tioned, and  who  had  been  members  of  it,  reorganized  it 
independently,  they  gave  it  the  old  name.  And  that  is 
the  reason  why  there  happens  to  be  a  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Church — so  far,  at  least,  as  the  name  is  concerned. 


CHAPTER  II. 


CAUSES. 


But  why  did  the  Kentucky  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  di8Kolve  its  CumlK*rlanil  Presbytery  ?  The  Answer 
in  brief  in:  It  nil  |{rc\v  out  (»f  that  event,  ho  notalilu  in  tlie 
early  liistory  of  Presliyterianism  in  tliin  country,  **  tlie  re- 
vival of  1800.**  There  were  no  schools  in  those  days  for 
it  to  grow  out  of.  The  country  abounded  chiefly  in  un- 
saved souls»  sparse  thoti^^h  tlie  ]>opuiation  then  would  now 
be  called.  Presbyterianism  w.is  relatively  stronjXi  but  it 
was  not  adapting  itself  to  its  situation ;  it  wns  not  meet- 
ing the  evangelical  demands  made  upon  it  by  its  surround- 
ings; it  lacked  the  divine  skill  to  protect  its  orthodoxy  and 
evangelize  the  country  at  the  same  time.  ICvcnts  have 
shown,  even  to  its  own  satisfaction,  that  it  w;is  not  iis  wise 
as  a  sequent,  and  that  consecptently  it  was  not  as  hannless 
as  a  dove — not  in  its  actions,  at  least,  whatever  may  be 
Sciid  of  its  heart.  And  so  it  n«iturally  came  to  pass  that 
every  imagin«ition  of  the  thoughts  of  men's  hearts,  in  the 
Cumberland  country,  and  in  the  Transylvania  country  also, 
was  growing  evil  continually,  and  the  outward  indiderence 
toward  evangelical  religion  corresponded,  of  course,  with 
the  prevailing  inward  infidelity.  If  the  current  Presby- 
terianism  did  not,  either  positively  or  negatively,  inculcate 
fatalism  and  encourage  an  unwIitJesome  f«>rmalism,'it  was 
popularly  supposed  to  do  si>,  and  not  many  Presbyterian 
ministers,  it  seems,  tcntk  any  special  pains  to  make  men 
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always  to  be  mentioned.  It  was  under  his  evangelistic 
ministry  in  the  Cumberland  country  that  matters  were 
rapidly  moved  on  to  the  crisis,  lie  was  born  in  North 
Carolina*  but  studied  under  the  Rev.  John  McMilLm  in 
western  Pennsylvania. 

Alxiut  1 7S6  Ik*,  l>y  na'idvnti  overheard  a  converKalion  Ixrtwecn  two  uf  I1U 
friendK,  of  whleli  lie  was  the  Kiihjeit.  They  freely  expressed  their  views 
aUiut  hiti  reli|;inu«»  clinrailer,  dccliiriii)r  thut,  tliou^h  u  iiiiniMer  in  the  rreshy. 
leriiin  i'hiirch,  he  \\\\n  11  iiu-re  fnriiiuli>tt,  n  hlraii^er  to  re^etivraiin^  ^race. 
Thii  le«l  him  In  eariieM  »*i'li-exaiiiiiiati<iii  and  |>iii)er,  and  at  it  >»airanuiital 
ninlin^  near  the  MiMUMipdntii  Ki^cr  he  fninitl  the  new  Ri'trltunI  life  \ild(h 
lil«  lilcnd^  had  ilri hired  he  lacked.  Thli  new  e\|K'ilem'e  Inin^hirnied  hin 
whole  life,  'riienceforlh  he  made  It  hi««  nd«»Hion  to  armiHe  faUe  pr(ifeHM)r<»« 
tu  awaken  A  deail  ehurehi  unti  warn  »»innerH  and  lead  tlieiu  to  heek  the  new 
spiritual  life  which  he  hinincU  had  fouml.  In  North  Carolina,  whither  he 
went  OS  past(»r,  extensive  revivals  wvrv  kindle<I.  His  ministry  also  artiuse«l 
fierce  op|M>sition.  I  Ic  was  accused  of  "  runnini;  |K*«iple  distracte<l/*  <Iivertin|; 
them  from  necessary  avocatitms,  '*  creating  neetlless  alarm  aUmt  their  souU." 
The  <ip|Miscrs,  we  are  told,  went  so  fur  at  one  time  ns  to  tear  away  and  burn 
his  pulpit,  and  send  him  a  thriateninj;  letter  written  in  hhmd.t 

McGrcady  moved  to  Loj^aii  County,  Ky. — a  part  of  the 
Cumberland  country — in  1 7y6,  and  l>ecanic  tlie  pastor  of 
several  Presbyterian  churches.  Here,  as  in  Xortli  Caro- 
lina, his  sermons  were  '*  a«ri!ij(in^  alarm,**  and  every  wiiere 
eitiier  awakened  penitence  or  aroused  opposition  ;  and  the 
opposition,  stranj^e  to  say,  was  encouraj^cd  aiul  led  by  those 
who  should  rather  have  been  foremost  in  seeking  and  sav- 
\\\^  the  lost.  They  tau^^ht  the  |)eo|)lc  that  they  nec<l  not 
^;ive  themselves  any  trouble  on  the  siihject  of  exi)erimental 
religion,  and  «)ne  of  them  went  about  the  country  ridiculing 
in  his  sermons  **  the  doctrines  of  faith,  of  repentance,  and'of 
rej^eneralion.'*'-  lUit  many  were  not  of  this  sort.  In  1S03 
the  Rev.  l)avi<l  Rice,  of  the  Kentucky  Synod,  preached  a 
.*jerm(m  before  that  bodv  in  reference  to  this  revival.  His 
testimony  is  perhaps  worth  cpit)lin^^  here  at  some  len^^th, 

\  Pr.  I.  M.  Howard  in  IImvh's*'  I'risl.ytrrlnnH." 

»  Dr.  McMullin's  MS.,  .|uiuid  in  Mrhonm.M'^  "  lllHiory.' 


^WMiV>  mr-^^ 
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as  it  is  unprejudiced  evidence  that  the  revivalists  were  no 
fantastic  New  Lights,  and  that  the  work  wsis. due  to  a 
genuine  outpouring  of  God's  Spirit.     He  says: 

This  revival  has  niaile  its  npiMrarance  in  various  placvs  without  any  ex- 
trai»rilinary  iiic:ins  to  pnMluiX'  it.  .  .  .  The  revival  apftearK  t«i  lie  ip'anteil  in 
answer  to  prayer,  ami  in  conliriiialion  of  that  gracious  truth  that  Goil  Ikis 
"  not  sv\i\  to  the  house  <if  jacol».  Seek  ye  me  in  vain,'*  when  he  says  he  will 
Iw  in«|uire«l  of  liy  the  house  of  Israel  t«»(h>  it  for  them. 

.\s  far  as  I  can  •^i'e,  there  ap|K*ars  t(»  lie  in  the  Kulijeiis  of  this  work  a  (li*ep, 
he:irt-liumlilin|;  sense  of  the  ^reat  unreasoiinhleness,  alN»iiiinal»le  nature, 
|H*rnin«ius  eflfirts,  nml  deatlly  conH(M|uem'es  of  sin;  ami  the  nhsotute  un- 
worthiness  in  the  suiful  vrtiiiure  of  the  smnllest  cm  ml  >  of  niercy  from  the 
h»n«l  of  a  holy  ImmI.  •  .  .  Jesus  C'hrl^l,  ami  lilm  cruc!tie<|,  appears  to  U* 
the  *'  all  In  all  **  to  the  sulijects  of  this  revival,  ami  the  creature  nothnig,  and 
less  than  n«»tliin^. 

Hie)  seem  to  have  a  very  deep  ami  aflfectin^;  sense  of  the  worth  of  precious 
inmiortal  s<mls,  ardent  love  to  them,  ami  an  agoni/ing  concern  for  their  nm- 
viction,  conversi<*n,  anil  c«»mplete  salvation.  .  •  .  Nei^hlNtrlKMsK  noted  for 
their  vicious  and  profligate  manners  are  m»w  as  much  noiisl  for  their  piety 
and  gfMNl  order,  hrunkards,  profane  swearers,  liars,  ipiarrclsnme  ihtshus, 
etc.,  are  remarkahly  reforiiicni.  •  •  .  A  nundKT  of  families  who  had  llvetl 
apparently  without  the  fear  of  (mnI,  in  folly  ami  in  xiie,  without  any  rcli^'jous 
instruction  or  any  proper  government,  are  now  reduced  to  order,  and  aie 
daily  joining;  in  the  worship  of  f  hmI,  reading;  his  Word,  sin(;iii(;  his  praises, 
and  offering  up  tlifir  sup|ilicatioiis  t<i  a  throne  of  (;race. 

Parents  whi»  soiiiid  formerly  to  have  little  or  no  re(;ard  for  the  salvatittn 
of  their  chililren  are  nf»w  anxiously  c«»ncerncd  for  their  salvation,  are  pleading 
for  them,  and  endeavoring  to  lead  them  to  Christ  and  train  them  up  in  the 
way  of  piety  and  virtue.  .  .  . 

The  sulijects  of  this  w«»rk  appear  to  lie  very  sensible  «»f  the  necessity  of 
sanctification  as  well  as  justification,  and  that  holiness  without  which  nit  man 
can  see  the  I.ord;  t<»  lie  desirous  that  they  and  all  that  name  the  name  of 
CJirist  should  <tepart  from  ini<piity.  .  •  . 

Now  I  have  (;iven  y(»u  my  reasons  f<ir  ctmcludin);  th%'  morttiti}*  is  (W//<',  and 
that  we  are  lilesse«l  with  a  real  revival  of  the  InMiipi  ami  heaven-lMirn  religion 
of  jesus  riiri^t,  which  <lemamls  our  grateful  acknowletlgments  t(»  (mmI  the 
Father,  S«>n,  .ind  Holy  (ihost.l 

Numerous  similar  testimonies  m\^\\  be  quoted  from 
.such  Presbyterians  as  the  Rev.  David  Nelstm,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
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Geor(;c  Knxtcr,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Alexander.  For  a 
series  of  years  from  the  beginning  of  the  revival  in  1 797 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  gave 
its  testimony  to  its  precious  fruits.  In  1803  it  thus  speaks 
concerning  the  work  in  the  Cumberland  country : 

In  many  Suutlicrn  and  Western  prcshytcrics  revivals  of  a  mure  extenjiive 
anil  of  a  more  vxtraurdinary  nature  have  taken  place.  It  would  In*  ras»y  for 
tlie  AnscmMy  to  select  some  very  remarkalile  instanccH  of  the  triumphs  of 
clivine  (;race  which  were  exhihited  liefore  them  in  the  course  of  the  very  in- 
terentiii);  narratives  preseuleil  in  the  free  ctmversatitm— instances  of  the  most 
malignant  opposers  of  vital  piety  U'lnj;  convinced  and  reconciU*<I;  of  some 
Inirned,  arlive,  nuil  conspicuous  iulidels  U'comin^  signal  monuinents  of  that 
l^race  whith  they  once  dcspiseil ;  and  various  circumstances  which  display  the 
lioly  efficacy  of  the  |*oh|h'I.  ...  In  the  course  of  the  lust  year  there  is  rea- 
Kon  to  Iielieve  that  several  tliousamls  within  the  Nmnds  of  the  I'reshyterian 
Church  have  tieen  hrou(;hl  to  embrace  the  kos|H'I  of  Christ.  .  .  .  The  As. 
xcuddy  ctmsider  it  worthy  of  particular  attention  that  most  f>f  the  acci>unts  of 
revivals  cr>iiimunicated  to  ihcm  stated  that  the  institution  t»f  praying;  stK'ieties, 
or  special  seasons  of  prayer  to  (IihI  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  priHTitleil 
the  renmrkaMe  displays  of  divine  ^race  with  which  our  land  his  Iiccn  Messed. 
In  most  cases,  pre|iara(ory  to  si);nal  elTusions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  the  pious 
have  Iteen  stirred  up  to  cry  fervently  and  importunately  that  (i(nI  would 
appear  to  vindicate  his  own  cause.  The  Asscndily  see  in  this  a  confirmatinn 
of  the  Word  of  (iinI,  and  an  ample  encoura(;ement  of  the  prayers  and  hopes 
of  the  pious  for  future  and  more  extensive  manifestations  tif  the  divine  |M)wer. 
And  they  trust  that  the  churches  untler  their  care,  while  tlu-y  see  cause  of 
altundant  thankfulness  for  this  dispensation,  w  ill  also  perceive  that  it  prcNcnts 
new  motives  to  /.eal  and  ferv«»r  in  ap|>Hcatinn  to  that  thmne  «»f  ^jrace  from 
which  every  j»immI  and  perfect  |;ifl  conieth.  The  AsNend»ly  alsn  nhserve  w  ilh 
great  pleasure  that  the  desire  for  spreading  the  ^os|h'1  amnn^  the  lil:ick>  antl 
anion^  the  sava^^e  tril»es  on  our  borders  has  been  rapidly  itureaHin^  during 
the  last  year.  The  Assembly  take  notice  of  this  cinimislance  willi  the  mure 
satisfaction,  as  it  not  oidy  nfTonls  a  pleasing;  prrsaj^e  nf  the  spread  of  the 
j;ospel,  but  also  furnishes  a^reenble  evitlence  of  the  ^genuineness  and  the 
benign  tendency  of  thnt  spirit  which  (itst  has  been  pleased  to  ponr  out  upon 
his  people.  On  the  whole,  the  Assembly  cannot  but  ileclare  with  joy,  and 
with  most  cordial  congratulations  to  the  churehes  under  their  care,  that  the 
state  and  prospects  of  vital  religion  in  tmr  country  are  more  favorable  and 
encouraging  than  at  any  period  within  the  last  forty  years.* 

lltit,  nolwitbsiaiulin^^  tlicse.  aiul  all  such  ^ood  words  by 
intlividiial  iniiiislcrs  and  oiricial  bodies,  ihc  revival  preach- 

>  jSec  McDonnold's  **  History,"  p.  21. 
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Fifty  years  later  the  Rev.  James  Gallagher,  a  Presbyte- 
rian minister  in  East  Tennessee,  wrote  a  history  of  the  re- 
vival uf  1 800.    Writing  of  the  suspended  ministers,  he  says : 

Certain  it  \%  that  no  men  more  re(^*tteil  any  ilvparture  frt>m  Kuiintl  lUHTtrines 
than  «HtI  these  gcxid  men  whone  lalMirs  were  ho  aliunduntly  lile^setl  in  tliat 
(h's|)enNation  of  the  Iluly  Spirit  by  whicli  the  West,  in  itn  infamy,  was  om- 
Kecrated  to  the  service  of  (i(nI.  Nnr  «lo  1  Inrlieve  that  now,  after  fifty  year», 
there  is  in  any  {uirt  of  the  several  evangelical  denominations  more  of  that 
religion  which  God  apjiroves  than  in  the  re|;ion  visited  hy  the  revival  of  iSoo. 

And,  speaking  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians: 

This  iMxIy  of  Christian  people  lieyan  their  or^^anixed  existence  durin^^  that 
great  divine  visitation.  'I'liere  are  among  them  many  strong  men ;  workmen 
that  need  not  lie  ashamctl.  And  their  Messed  Muster  has  liecn  with  them  in 
every  i>art  (»f  that  wide  field  where  they  have  1atM>red,  and  Iuls  made  liis 
goK|»el  the  {Kiwer  of  GtKl  unto  salvation  to  many  thousand  lielieving  souls. 
From  my  inmost  soul  I  hcmor  these  men,  and  will  s|»eak  of  it  in  the  presence 
of  the  church  of  my  (lOtl.  ...  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  my  U-Iief 
that  during  the  last  forty  years  no  IxHly  of  ministers  in  America  or  in  the 
world  have  preached  so  much  g«MHl  eflTnient  preaching,  and  receivetl  such 
small  com|H'nsatinn.  That  cliunh  now  stands  la'fnre  heaven  and  earth  a 
monument  of  (kmI's  great  work  in  the  revival  of  1800. 

When  the  old  Cumber  land  Presbytery  was  dissolved  by 
the  Synod,  the  revivalists,  members  of  that  Presbytery, 
organized  themselves  into  a  Council.  Tliis  was  done  in 
order  to  secure  concurrence  and  uniformity  of  action  on 
their  part.  Various  efforts  were  made  by  ihem  to  .secure 
reconciliation,  but  without  avail.  I'inally  the  Council  ap- 
pealed to  the  Tran.sylvania  IVesbytery  to  act  as  a  .sort  of 
mediator.  Hut  that  Presbytery  decided  that  no  milii^ation 
of  the  usual  construction  concerning  '*  fatality  "  would  be 
permitted  in  adopting  the  Confession  of  I^iith. 

In  a  formal  Ittter  which  it  sent  as  its  ultimatum  the  Presbytery  saiil : 
**  With  relation  to  those  y<»ung  nun  licensed  and  ordained  l»y  the  aforesaitl 
PrcNhylery  (CninlnTlnnd),  we  k\\\  huinlily  conci-ive  that  a  ft>rinal  examination 
of  them  respecting  tloetrine  an<l  <liscipline  is  indispi-nsalile.  An  une«|uivtK:d 
adoption  of  the  Confession  <»f  I'ailh  is  also  indispeiisaMe.  .  .  .  I'nr  them  to 
adopt  the  Confessinii  of  Kaitli  only  in  part,  and  we  the  whole,  would  l>y  no 
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mnoi.  In  oar  opinion,  cfTeci  a  nnioii  •eoonlln]'  lo  iraih  uxl  mlilgri  mkI 
whaterrr  inrcmcc  may  Iw  drawn  lijp  othen  mpcdiiiE  wlial  li  ctlleil  [mbIiIj 
from  oar  viewi  ai  expmicti  in  the  Conrmion  of  buth,  mpccling  divine 
lovereignlji  and  llic  decree*  of  pre«le*tin>liun  and  clectiun,  wc  conceive  ihot 
no  tnch  conclusion  can  follow  from  tlie  premiiei  a*  ihere  laiil  doH'n."  ■ 

The  members  of  the  Council,  willing  neither  to  accept 
doctrines  which  seemed  to  them  to  be  false  nor  to  be  shut 
out  of  their  rights  and  privileges  as  I'rtMbyierian  minis< 
ters,  prayed  for  redress  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1809. 
This  Assembly  also  had  before  it  the  minutes  of  the  Ken- 
tucky SynofI  in  regard  tu  the  whule  matter,  and  alM>  n 
letter  fn>ni  that  body  explaining  its  proceeding!!.  The 
Rev.  John  Lyic,  the  old  enemy  of  the  rcviviil,  was  their 
bearer  and  defender.  Alas  for  the  harm  that  one  per- 
sistent man  (or  one  persistent  committee)  can  do  hid 
church !  Lyie  had  in  a  high  degree  the  dangerous  "  gift 
of  tears."  His  weeping  and  impassioned  appeal  completely 
turned  the  tide  against  the  Council  and  the  revivalists. 
*'  The  Assembly,"  says  Dr.  Davidson,  "  voted  unanimously 
for  sustaining  all  the  actions  of  the  Synod,  and  added  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Synod  for  its  fidelity ;  and  this  not- 
withsunding  the  fact  that  Kentucky  Synoil  explained  that 
the  action  of  the  commission  against  the  ministers  of  what 
had  been  Cuinberiand  Presbytery  was  not  meant  to  be 
construed  as  suspension  in  the  technical  sense ;  ami  this 
notwithstanding  the  fact  tliat  the  General  Assembly  itself 
had  formeriy  sent  a  committee  to  Kentucky  Synod  to 
remonstrate  with  that  body  about  the  proccediiig.s  of  its 
commission ;  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
better  opinion  in  the  Assembly  was  then,  and  had  all  along 
been,  that  the  work  of  the  commission  of  Kentucky  Synod 
'was  without  constitution.il  authority  and  wholly  void'; 
and  nofU'ith<;fand!na'  the  f.irt  tlint  a  '  semi.oflnfinl  letter'  of 
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the  Assembly,  prepared  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Wilson,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, had  been  sent  to  the  Council,  in  which  he  said : 
'  We  are  glad  to  hear  of  the  prudence,  diligence,  and  suc- 
cess of  the  men  you  [the  Cumberland  Presbytery]  admitted. 
If  they  hold  to  the  form  of.  sound  words,  and  are  stead- 
fast in  the  faith,  they  will  be  as  much  beloved  by  most  of 
us  as  though  they  had  studied  long  and  graduated.' " 

But  the  deed  was  done,  and,  although  no  formal  charges 
had  ever  been  brought  against  them,  and  no  formal  trial 
ever  held,  the  ministers  of  the  revival  "  party "  were 
"adrift  on  life's  ocean.**  The  prej^ent  is  always  doing 
something  which  the  future  in  its  calmer  hours  bitterly 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE  NEW  PRESBYTERY. 


The  names  of  the  members  of  the  Council— the  old 
Cumberland  Presbytery  of  Kentucky  Synod-— were  James 
McGready,  William  Hodge  and  his  nephew,  Samuel 
Hodge,  William  McGee,  Samuel  McAdow,  Finis  Ewing, 
and  Samuel  King. 

McGready  and  the  Hodges  chose  to  ^resume  their  con- 
nection with  the  Synod,  on  such  terms  as  were  agreeable 
to  them  and  to  it.  Samuel  Hodge,  however,  was  very 
defective  in  literary  attainments,  and  did  not  begin  the 
study  of  English  grammar  until  several  years  after  he  was 
thus  received  as  an  ordained  minister  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church — from  which  it  would  seem  that  the  authorities 
vacillated  in  their  view  concerning  the  rigidity  with  which 
the  educational  rule  ought  to  be  enforced.  McGee,  while 
he  could  not  accept  the  doctrine  of  predestination  as  taught 
in  the  Westminster  Confession,  and  held  that  "  the  truth 
lay  betwixt  Calvinism  and  Arminianism  "— or,  in  other 
words,  that  it  was  exclusively  neither — was  yet  unwilling 
to  unite  with  the  others  in  the  organization  of  a  Presbytery 
until  a  new  creed  could  be  formuKited.  Things  stood  in 
doubtful  attitude  from  October,  1809,  till  February,  1810, 
on  the  third  d.-iy  of  which  month  Finis  Kwing  and  Scimuel 
King  rep«'iired  to  the  house  of  Samuel  McAdow  and  laid 
before  him  the  question  of  forming  an  independent  Pres- 


•t 


L'<»l 


i;iiiiiur(:<i  i>r  t;iirni:<i,  iiiiicii  icks  uiu,  idi  mv  , 
visitiny,  nn  plcasiirc-ridiiiy,  no  cookiiif;,  no  str 
tin:  woods,  no  wliistlinn,  no  trnvclinn,  except 

i-oiivi.'rs;iti(in  or  reinliii^-,  cxCfjit  on  rfliyioiis 
luleralctl.  If  a  cliild  cuminiltcd  lui  <i(Tunse 
rod,  tlm  iKinitlty  was  ilcliiycd  till  Monday  in 
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as  ilit)  ihc  old  Rvfunncrs,  "planted  thuniitcK'cs  oii  tliu 
promise  of  Clirist,  tliv  vvvr-prescnt  I  lead  of  the  church," 
and  reco^izcd  as  their  best  authority  the  special  internal 
divine  call  and  preparation.  And  they  proved  their  min- 
istry by  the  abuiulance  of  their  labors. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  new  I'resbytery  had  no  churches 
represcnte<l.  The  second,  which'  was  held  in  October, 
1810,  had  only  one;  at  this  meeting  the  fourth  minister 
from  tlic  Presbyterian  CInirch,  the  Rev.  William  McGev,  " 
joined  the  I'resbytery.  It  now  numbered  five,  the  Kcv. 
Ephraim  McLean,  a  licentiate  of  the  old  Cumberland 
Presbytery,  havinir  been  ordained  at  the  first  meetini;. 
Nor  were  any  churches  represented  at  the  tliird  meet- 
ing; the  fourth  had  six;  the  fifth,  eight,  several  of  which 
had  been  organized  by  the  new  Cumberland  I'resbytcry. 
After  a  little  while  some  more  of  tlie  churches  which  Iiatl 
been  with  the  revival  minlstcn  of  the  old  Cumberland  cast 
In  their  lots  with  the  new,  but  never  enough  of  them  to 
amount  to  a  schism.  "  Tlie  membership  of  the  Cumlnir- 
land  l*resb)'tcrian  Church  to-day  is,  ninety  percent,  of  it, 
made  up  of  converts  won  from  Satan's  dominion,  and  not 
of  proselytes  won  from  other  churches." 

In  the  bc(>iuning  it  was  an  exceedingly  small  church ;  a 

^— liny  |ilnc->hru1i  »ti»l  lli>  fnim  lliv  iiiom, 
The  wren'*  Um  wnulil  i-iiwr  It  lrl|<|>ini!  ovrini, 
but 

The  >cB!inn<i  Ity  put  ftml  It-i  hcwl  i-i  iin  higl). 

Ami  ill  (hick  l>riiiichc>  challvnEc  each  inucxl  of  the  tky. 

It  was  warmed  by  God's  sunshine  and  fanned  by  his 
breath,  for  how  else  could  the  little  one  have  become  a 
thousand  7 
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rc(rarcl  it  m  worthy  of  record  that  in  profound  respect 
for  the  Sabbath  they  were  scarcely  behind  the  Puritans 
themselves.  The  customs  of  their  families  in  this  resiiect 
were  regulated  strictly  by  the  Jewish  law.  No  wood  was 
jjathered  or  carried,  much  less  cut,  on  the  Sabbath.  No 
visiting,  no  pleasure-riding,  no  cooking,  no  strolling  through 
the  woods,  no  whistling,  no  traveling,  except  to  church,  no 
conversation  or  reading,  e.xcept  on  religious  subjects,  was 
tolerated.  If  a  child  committed  <in  offense  worthy  of  the 
rod,  the  penalty  w<u;  delayed  till  Monday  moniing.^ 

1  McDonnoUrs'*  History.** 
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PROFOSiTIO^^  OF  HEW  DAVID  RICE.  2^l 

a  mmor  to  go  abroacli  and  the  people  from  every  quarter  enme  Mt  h  set* 
The  consequence  of  which  was,  they  not  only  hacl  their  curiosity  satisfied, 
l>ut  a  great  nunilier  had  their  hearts  deeply  affected.  This,  in  the  hand  of 
God*  was  a  bleiksed  means  of  spreading  the  work  through  various  parts  of 
(Hir  country.  For  a  while,  at  first,  all  the  ministers  in  our  Iwunds  seeme«l 
to  participate  in  the  glorious  cfTusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit*  and,  correspondent 
to  this,  proclaimed  themselves  friends  to  the  revival.  But  alxs!  it  was  soon 
after  discoverable  that  some  of  tlicm  had  changed  their  opinion,  otheru'isc 
they  had  never  lieen  well  cstnMislicd.  The  consequence  of  this  ap|>arent 
change  may  easily  Ite  inferrctl ;  notwithstanding,  the  work  still  progressvtl. 
And  although  tlie  few  who  rcmatnetl  friends  to  the  revival  lalN>reil  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry  nii*hl  and  titi}\  yet  the  cries  of  the  pc(»ple  for  more 
preaching  were  incessant ;  and  those  cries  sixm  l>ecame  so  general  that  they 
were  heard  from  many  parts  of  an  extensive  frontier.  The  ministers  in  re- 
turn could  cmly  pity  nnd  pray  for  them ;  the  congregations  being  so  numer- 
ous, ami  in  such  a  scattered  situation,  that  they  could  not  by  any  possible 
emleavor  supply  tliem. 

AlM)ut  this  time  a  venerable  father  in  the  ministry, >  who  was  then  resident 
in  one  of  the  upper  counties  of  Kentucky,  came  down  and  attended  a  com- 
munitm  with  some  of  our  preachers  in  a  vacant  congregatitm ;  and  he  having 
lenrneil  the  situad'on  of  our  country,  ami  the  pressing  demand  that  there  was 
f*»r  more  preaching,  proposetl  the  plan  of  cncouragifig  such  amongst  us  as 
appeared  to  Ik:  men  of  giMMl  talents,  and  who  also  discovered  a  disposition 
to  exercise  their  gifts  in  a  public  way,  to  preach  the  gONpel,  although  they 
might  ntU  have  ac-c|uired  that  degree  of  human  education  wliich  the  letter  of 
discipline  re<|uires.  This  proposition  was  truly  pleasing  to  our  preachers, 
anil,  indeed,  it  found  general  acceptance  amongst  the  people  as  soon  as  inti- 
mations thereof  were  given.  The  conse^jucnce  was,  an  unconnnon  spirit  of 
prayer  now  seemed  to  prevail  throughout  the  societies,  that  the  great  Head 
of  the  church  would  not  only  open  an  efTectual  dcNir  into  the  ministry,  but 
olso  that  he  would  raise  up,  (jualify,  and  bring  men  into  that  sacred  office, 
whose  lalwirs  he  would  own  und  bless.  And,  brethren,  tli.it  Gtxl  who  never 
told  /sittti  to  st'i'k  him  ///  rv//'//  cviilently  heard  and  answered  the  prayers  of 
his  people,  .'stime,  whose  minds  ha<l  been  previously  inij)ressed  wiih  the 
duly  of  calling  sinners  to  repenlance,  an<l  of  bearing  public  testimony  to  the 
work  of  (iod  an<l  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  upon  whom  aNo  ihc  eyes 
of  the  church  for  some  time  h.ul  been  fixetl  with  a  degree  of  expectation,  now 
made  their  exercise  of  nnnd  on  this  subject  known  to  their  fathers  in  the 
ministry.  The  prospect  was  truly  pleasing  to  the  prc.ichers,  yet  they  ccm- 
sidered  it  expedient  to  act  with  the  greatest  caution ;  for  although  the  step 
alKiut  to  l>e  t.aken  was  not  unprecedented  in  the  IVesbyterian 'Church,  yet, 
seeing  it  was  out  of  the  common  tr.ack,  they  were  well  aware  that  some  of 
their  brethren  in  the  ministry  would  oppose  the  mcaiturc.     However,  they 
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They  moreover  appcalcil  to  a  higher  authority  than  either  of  the  foregoing, 
which  wa»,  the  New  'I  cstaiiii-nt,  ami  in«iuire(l  if  there  was  any  precept  or  ex- 
ample in  that  which  cimdcnmetl  the  practice  of  Iiccn^ing  what  tlicy  (the  com- 
uiiM»ion)  cullcil  unlcarncil  men  to  preach  tlie  gos|H.*l?  It  was  likewise  asked 
if  CmnI  couM  n<»t  ns  easily  call  a  Presbyterian  to  prc*ach  who  ha«I  not  a  lilieral 
etlucation,  as  he  could  a  MetluMlist  or  Iluptist?  a  number  of  whtmi  are  ac- 
kn«>wletlged  to  lie  res|H:ctah!e  and  useful  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ. 

As  to  the  Kcomtl  iMiint,  the  Symxl  had  sugges(e«l  that  the  candidates  C(»uld 
have  ad<»pte«|  the  "Alcoran  '*  in  the  same  manner  they  adopted  the  Confession 
of  Faith.  This  was  acknowIe«lged  to  K-  literally  true,  hut  not  applicable  in 
the  case  of  the  young  men.  I''t»r  the  Presbytery  conten(le«l  that  the  very  act 
«>f  the  camliilates  receiving  the  Confessitm  ut  all  was  an  evitlence  that  they 
estei*nie«l  it  alwive  all  human  creeds.  Ami  the  exception,  or  romlition  in 
which  they  were  imlulgetl,  was  only  designe«l  to  nu*i-t  some  ctmscientious 
Kcruples  in  iM>ints  not  fumlamental  nor  essential — {urticularly  tht*  idea  of 
fa*ality»  that  seeme<l  to  some  of  them  to  Ite  there  taught  under  the  high  and 
mysterious  doctrine  of  pretlestination. 

The  reasons  ofTereil  by  the  Presbytery  <m  th<»se  |M>ints  did  not  apj>ear  satis- 
factory  to  the  commission  of  SymNl:  therefore,  much  altereati«)n  t<M»k  place, 
during  which  time  n(»  ilmibt  but  Christ  was  woumli*tl  ///  ///r  house 0/ hiiJruiiJs 
by  some  (|>i'rliaps)  of  btith  judicatures.  It  is  well  ri'inllecti-tl,  at  any  rate, 
that  the  Presbytery,  during  the  debate,  were  often  reniindeil  by  certain  mem- 
Ikts  of  the  c<»iiniiis>iiin  that  tliey  stiMNi  at  their  (the  commissitmers')  bar! 
Indeed,  brethren,  it  appeared  t«»  us  very  notorituis  that  s<»me  »»f  the  leading 
meudKTs  of  that  UMly  a>sumed  attitudes  and  an  authority  which  but  illy  c«mii- 


Carolina;  Mr.  IUoimI  worth,  by  (Grange;  Mr.  Mi  >ore,  by  Hanover ;  Mr.  Man|uis, 
by  Redstone;  ami  Mr.  Kemper  and  .Mr.  .Mk'II,  by  the  Tr.nnsylvania  Presby- 
teries. Likewise,  in  lVnnN)lvania.  man)  year^  ago,  a  poor  iltiierale  man.  a 
native  of  Walen,  coneeiving  that  he  had  an  internal  call  to  preach  the  g<>s|H'l, 
made  hit  case  known  to  the  Presbytery.  Itiii  because  he  was  not  suHaiently 
ncipiainted  with  llie  llngliNli  language  to  undcTgo  an  esaiiiination  in  it.  or  in 
any  other  but  his  niother  tongue,  the  Presbytery,  therefore,  instead  of  treat- 
ing him  without  notiu*.  sent  to  X'irginja  b>r  President  l>avis,  who  w:is  also  a 
native  t»f  Wales,  to  perform  the  necessary  exannnation  previous  to  liien>ure, 
ami  who  on  his  return  t«»  \'lrginia  »leclare«l  that  he  nev»'r  had  assiste«l  in 
bringing  a  man  into  the  ministry  with  greater  freedom  in  his  life. 

In  short,  the  maj<»rity  of  CundH'rland  Presbytery  were  of  opinion  that  the 
OMMpilers  of  the  Confession  of  I'ailh  and  hisciplinc  of  our  church  never  in- 
tended the  rules  there  laid  down  for  exaun'nation  and  trial  of  candidates  for 
the  nn'nistry  to  be  considered  an  infallilile  standanl  by  which  the  Holy  ( iliuNt 
must  be  limited  when  he  calls  men  to  th:i!  sat  red  ofl'iee.  They  li:id  no  doubt 
but  that  reverend  body,  at  the  s.ime  time  tliat  they  laid  down  ll»o>e  pruden> 
tial  rules,  believeil  that  tlu*  great  Head  of  the  thurch  could,  an<l  aetualiy  diil, 
when  he  thought  pro|n'r.  bring  men  intotlie  ministry  without  the  aid  of  those 
literary  (pialil'icntions.  And  if  granted  that  he  might  in  one  instance,  why 
not  in  more — yea,  why  not  in  many?    WIm  will  limit  the  Holy  One  of  Israel? 
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pnrtcil  with  the  character  of  mlnUtcm  of  the  nieek  and  lowly  Jeiiaiit  ncnt  on 
a  IMidric  mlNfiiidfi. 

After  much  reoMinini;  as  well  am  |K#iiitive  aftHertum  on  the  Mulijecti  the  coin- 
niUsiun  dciiiandctl  of  the  l*retil»ytcry  t«>  |pve  up  to  them  all  thoHe  men  whom 
they  had  liceniivtl  and  ordaine«l  ft>r  reexaiiiinatiun.  'Hie  J*resliytery  refui»e«l, 
MUi^l^tini;  the  danger  of  the  example,  and  aUo  that  kuch  a  demand  wax  with- 
oot  precetlent.  They  moreover  di*cl:ired  that  they  Iielieve«l  the  IhVdpline  of 
tlie  l*rekliytcri:m  Church  hud  «le|Nnkited  the  kole  |)ower  in  the  Kcverul  prvhliy* 
terien  to  jutl|;e  (»f  tlie  faith  and  tiualificationM  of  their  own  cumlidiileii  f«»r  tlio 
ministry.  I 

After  the  refund  of  the  lVe>»l>yli*ry,  the  moderator  of  the  c«»mnd}»Hion  pro* 
cee«le«l  to  ailjure  the  youni;  men  to  hulrtiiit  t«»  their  authority  and  lie  rel'xam- 
ined;  when  erne  of  them  aske«l  lilierty  for  liimKelf  anti  hretliren  to  retire  and 
ask  cimnsel  of  (•(«!  Iicf«»re  they  woultl  ^ive  an  answer.  Thin  reasonalile  re- 
(fuesit  was  at  first  stron^^ly  «tpposed  I>y  one  or  two  leadini;  mendierK  of  the 
commission,  l*ut  at  length  it  was  gruntol,  :m«l  the  young  men  retiretl  to  ask 
counsel  of  II im  who  is  all-wise.  In  a  short  time  after,  they  returne«l,  when 
they  were  askinl  individually  if  they  woulil  Kuhmit  uh  alnive.  They  all  (ex- 
cept one  c»r  two  who  wante«l  longer  time  to  delilicrate)  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive, for  the  following  reaMin>,  to  wit:  first,  they  Ulieved  the  Ciiinlierland 
iVesliytery,  uhich  was  a  regular  cliureli  judicature,  to  lie  eoin|Hient  judges 
of  the  f;uth  and  ahilities  of  (jii'ir  own  candidate^;  secondly,  tlial  tliey  them- 
selves had  not  lieen  charged  willi  heresy  or  immorality:  and  if  tliey  bad,  the 
IVi'sliytery  would  haie  lK*en  the  proper  ju<licature  first  to  have  called  them 
to  an  account.  Notwithstanding,  the  coiiimissi«in  of  Symsl  proceedeil  form- 
ally to  proliiliit  all  the  men,  learned  and  unlearne«l,  whom  the  CumlierlamI 
IVeshytery  hatl  license<l  and  ortlaine«l  from  preaching  the  gos|iel  in  the  name 
of  Presliyterians!  And  aNo  cited  what  were  called  the  Old  MemlaTs  tti  attend 
the  next  stated  session  of  SvuimI  to  l>e  examined  on  faith,  and  to  answer  for 
n«it  having  given  up  their  young  hretliren  to  lie  reexamined. 

Here,  hreihren,  ue  wouM  ask  (knowing  that  a  numU'r  of  you  have  licen 
thirty  (T  forty  years  regular  meiiiliers  of  the  rreshyteriaii  Church)  if  ever  you 
knew  an  instance,  either  in  T.urope  or  America,  of  n  Synod  uinlerlaking  to 
prohiliit  preachers  who  had  not  hcen  aifUsed  hy  their  own  or  any  other  I'reN* 
hytery?  We  would  also  ask,  if  ever  y«iu  knew  an  instance  of  any  Keformetl 
Church  judicature  silencing  a  minister  or  ministers  who  had  not  lieen  charged 
with  heresy,  immorality,  nor  even  what  our  l>iscipline  calls  contumacy?  This 
was  certainly  the  ciise  with  the  young  men.  That  is,  they  were  not  charged 
wifh  either  of  the  alMive,  yet  they  were  prohil»it«*d,  and  the  Presliytery  cen. 
Kured,  liecause  they  wouhl  not  acknowledge  the  authority  liy  which  it  was  done. 

1  On  the  principles  of  the  coiiiiiiissi«in*M  tiemnnd,  no  I'resliyierv  \wiuld 
know  when  there  was  an  ndditinn  matle  to  their  iNxly  hy  a  new  ordination, 
inasmuch  as  the  next  .Syno«l  might  deiiicnd  a  reexaiiiinatitm  of  the  newly 
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The  members  nf  Prcftbytery  then  retired  to  cfmAult  what  wm  lient  to  !« 
done  (l>ut  ncH  in  a  prcnhytcrlnl  capacity),  and  after  delilieration  they  agrce«l 
toeticiiurap;  the  ytiiini;  men  t«»  euntinue  the  excrcine  of  their  respective  func- 
ticinst  which  they  theiiisclves  determined  to  do :  except  in  such  business  as 
requiretl  the  act  of  a  Presbytery. 

Some  months  after,  there  was  a  general  meeting  or  council  hehl  at  Shiloh, 
omsisiing  of  the  ministers,  ehlers,  and  repreHcntatives  from  vacancies  which 
formerly  coiii|m»sih1  a  majority  nf  Cumlierland  Presbytery.  At  that  council  it 
was  agreed  cm  to  luiitioii  the  (ienernl  Assenddy,  and  in  the  meantime  cease 
our  o|>erationH  as  n  Prehbyicry,  but  continue  to  meet  fnmi  time  t«>  time  in  the 
capacity  of  a  cituncil,  and  proiiKile  the  interest  of  the  church  as  well  as  we 
could,  until  an  un>ucr  coultl  Ih.*  obtuiuetl  from  the  Assnubly.  The  council, 
at  this  meeting,  unaniniouNly  dcclnri*<l  it  to  Ik.*  their  opinion  that  the  comniis« 
sion  of  SyntNl  had  acted  contrary  to  Discipline,  which  o|>inion  was  corn»l»o- 
ratcil  by  the  next  Asseudily  (though  not  oHiciulIy),  acconling  to  a  private  let- 
ter from  a  res|>ectable  mendier  of  that  Unly,  a  part  of  which  is  as  f(»llows : 

"  The  unhappy  difTerences  in  your  r|uarter,  so  immediately  succeeding  what 
a  great  proportion  of  the  Presbyterian  interest,  in  this  place,  lielieved  to  lie 
a  great  revival  «if  the  work  of  (mnI,  has  exciteil  deep  concern,  and  our  Gen- 
eral A!t>end>ly  have  had  the  matter  fully  liefore  them.  It  api>i'ared  to  Itc  the 
decided  opininn  of  the  majority  in  the  (leneral  A>Hend>ly  that  no  SyntMl  has 
a  right  to  proceed  against  ministers  or  individuals  except  the  matter  shall 
have  come  Inrfiire  them  by  appeal  fr»»m  the  Preshytery;  that  only  a  Pres- 
bytery could  call  its  nienihcrs  ti»  accuunt  f«»r  errors  in  iliKtrinc  or  practice; 
that  a  man  once  ordained  by  a  Presbytery  is  an  onlaineil  mini<«ter,  though 
the  Presliytery  may  have  acted  improperly  in  not  retpiiring  the  due  tiualifica- 
tions,  and  that  even  a  Preshytery  could  not  afterward  de|M)se,  but  for  cause 
arising  (»r  made  public  after  onlination ;  that  licentiates  are  always  in  the 
|N>wer  of  their  Presltyiery  to  exannne  them  and  to  withdraw  their  licensure 
at  discretion ;  but  that  a  Syno«|  may  act  against  a  Presbytery,  as  )iuch,  by 
ilisHolving,  dividing,  censuring,  etc. :  conseipientty,  that  the  dealings  with 
rumbeilnnd  Preshytiry  were  legal  in  dissulving  them  and  anncNing  them 
to  Transylvania,  but  wholly  improper  in  suspending  ordained  minister^,  and 
still  more  improper  was  it  for  a  conunission  of  Synod  to  do  it.  llut  though 
the  rule  about  knowledge  of  languages  in  our  discipline  is  n<»t  i»ften  fully 
complied  with,  ami  though  the  rule  is  not  fouml  in  the  Scriptures,  yet  it  is 
so  important,  that  though  y«»ur  case  was  an  imperious  one,  yet  they  seemeil 
to  fear  you  had  gone  too  far,  especially  in  the  licensures.  Ihit  what  the 
(ieneral  Assend»ly  hath  I'lnally  done  will  appear  very  inconclusive  on  these 
points,  because  tluy  wishid  to  avoid  olbnding  the  SymMl  and  the  Preshyiiry ; 
und  the  minority  in  the  Assrndily  took  atlvantage  of  this  to  make  the  business 
end  as  much  ns  possililf  in  such  a  manm-r  as  not  to  he  construed  against  the 
power  of  .Synoils  and  (Ieneral  Assend»lies.  The  (ieneral  .Assendily  have, 
however,  questioned  the  regularity  of  the  proceedings  of  your  Syninl.*' 

Vuu  may  t»ee,  brethren,  in  the  foregoing  extract,  what  wa!>  the  deciiled 
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eiMnion  of  wh*l  m>]r  be  cbIIhI  ihe  colln-tnT  iri«l<ini  of  ilie  rrnliytcrjan 
Chsrch  fA  Ihe  Unilcd  Slntcs  on  ihe  puinu  fiir  wliich  ue  tonli-iulLtl ;  anil  ]H.'r- 
hapi,  in  examinini;  the  li»l  u[  miimiUiinnvrii  who  ctiiiili»9i-<l  lliu  AtiMiiibly, 
Ihe  members  will  \x  fuuiul  lu  slonil  a  lirj^li  fur  kirninj;,  inli*^rity,  ami  jiitty 
u  ■  labbcqucnl  A»f>ii!>I)*,  uhn  ilifTvrcil  wilti  llii'iii  in  (i|ilni(in,  Vuu  will, 
moreflver,  lee  tliu  rvusoii  uliy  we  were  iitrt  iimlilvil  by  lUc  HiMirulili-  ii]>inliiii 
ol  tlie  Aticmbly.  A>>  In  ll>i-  l\^^l.-|||l•ly'l■  fi*,iriii|;  ^^'t^  liiiil  "  ^t^iR'  inn  dir  in  ilic 
Iktmufc,"  ttL.  «ltl  i..>i  [ir.iniil  m  »..y  ibvif  t.iir*  «.-rc  «1i..i:hIi.t  \\\\\w\A 
riiumlullun.  NvviTili.!.'-,  ll.r  l-r.'.bji.ry  »1im  Iikvu  Iii-.'ii  uilii«m  -III  nil 
thli  »ul)jt-vl  "iiiuy  iii-l  lln'  lir.i  .1.1111'"— lliHl  I-,  lln'  I'ri'.bjliTy  v.\\>\  lime 

linnml  n>i  iiii]<r«|ivr  ]'i'r">ii  l>>  jinuili  ibi'  ^<>^|mI.' 

The  AiseniMy  aiUrL-isi'J  n  IvltLT  tu  ilii^  S>n>Hl  inrurinini;  th^iii  \\\s.\  vlml 
Ihey  had  (lone  "  was  ai  ti'nnl  r>f  [|Ut;-.(iiin:ib1t:  ri*i:ulnrily,"  unil  tl'l|Ul'^1i'll  Mr'HI 
to  review  llicir  |>ructi:(liiit;>,  ami  rittify  ttliai  u'IbIii  liuic  intn  .Imic  yiuLi-.s. 
The  Syn<xl.  wc  unaiTNl.Kia.  ri'vii-«i'.l.  I.ul  i.iiiriri.Htl  nil  lii.ir  Lu„„i,i>vi,m  la.l 
•tone.  The  Ci.un.il,  n..|wiih-hin.llin;.  "irf  viunurni;nl  In  fr.rvuinl  iinn|)ii-r 
petition.  Ad.-r  w1ii.li  wi-  miti-  inlLinu.il,  by  ii  [irivnli:  klliT  fn.iii  iiin.llivr 
Inttuenlinl  nK-iiilH.'r  tA  \\k  .\>.<.'ji.IjI)',  lli:.t  il  unul.l  l>v  lun.t  i^r.>|iir  fnr  us  l» 
I4i]ily  tu  Ihi-  SjniKi  lu  rr.iiml  liitir  IntiiRt  nf.lr.-r  as  it  ri'-|..'.H-.l  lln-  I'n-liy- 
tery,  an<l  if  llioy  nfust.l.  Kun  f.ir  ilit-cuncil  Ina]iiif.il  d.  Ilii' A-xiiibly,  \.1in. 
"n.Kli.ubl.  iioul.l  r.-.b<.-.s  ib.lr  ^riiv.miis."      Ilif  nKiu:!!   KtUr  r.f  ibal  As. 


ibty.      Itut  by  n 
i.,ri,y  l,a,l  ,l..n.. 


j\inii«»riiy  iicnvi'u  irnm  me  \  uiiiiki  laiin  i  rvMi^iiiy.  ii  >vji>  ii 
HtiHid,  tliiU  if  tlu'  S)iiiii|  *iliiiiil(|  i'n|iiiii'  tlic  |ll^a^lli^^  t<i  ri'  ad 
hUiw  (if  Faiili,  it  hliiMild  Ik*  with  llu*  iNi(|i(li>i)  of  fat  diiy  nnly. 

(Mir  coiiiiMis^iiMU'rH  wire  tliriHtiMl  («»  ^o,  and  taUi*  u  inpy  tif 
iito,  williuut  any  di^iTi'tinnary  ptiwcr  wliatsiKVor  tu  tdtcr  tlic* 
any  way.  Aii«l  it  was  uiianiiiuuisly  agreed  and  dctorniiiK-d,  tli 
would  nut  accede  to  the  pro]iosition%,  on  the  fourth  'iuiM 
cMiNuiny  they  (the  wh<ile  council)  wouKl  go  into  a  constitut 
coniuiissjoners  accordin^^ly  went  to  tlie  SyniM),  and  after  their  i 
u>  that  the  S)n(Ml  wouhl  not  citUNiiler  our^ca^e  as  a  l)i»dy,  hut 
neither  wouM  they  sulTer  any  of  uur  preachers  ti»  ntake  the  i 
('jinfesslon  of  I-'aiih. 

'I'he  cunnnissioners,  notwithstanding,  ohtained  an  order  for 
I'rcNhytery  "  to  lie  l»eK!  at  (ireentown,  t<»  c«in?»ider  the  ca>e 
and  others."      Here,  Krethren,  we  will  insert  fnr  your  infornia 
of  the  last  council,  and  aKo  ilie  preainMe  t»»  the  minute  of  <»ur  ii 

"  The  council  met  at  Shiloh,  agreeaMy  to  adjournment  on  tl 
day  in  Ocloher,  1S09.  \Vhereu|M»n  Mr.  King  was  a])|ioiiue 
and  Thomas  l)»>naM,  clerk.     The  council  o|»ene»l  l»y  prayer. 

"  ln«|uiry  was  made  what  progress  the  c«»mmiNsiuner>  h: 
Transylvania  rresbytery  (or  Synod)  low  aril  bringing  alniut  : 
and  how  tho>e  judicatures  had  Ireateil  tlie  proposjijims  tif  i 
Mr.  Iln<lge,  after  s«>mc  preliminary  remarks  (in  whiili  he  su: 
tli<»uglil  the  commissinruTs  had  nhtained  a  cnmpliame  w  ith  t 
the  council's  pr<>pn>iiiuns),  rea<l  a  c»>py  nf  a  pelitinn  he  had  ] 
Symxl,  and  the  Syn<»d*s  or»ler  on  that  j)etilinii.  After  the  1 
cursed,  ami  alter  the  minute  of  the  lu^t  council  on  thai  sul»je« 
compared  with  the  petilinii  an<l  order  above,  the  v»»lc  was  ta 
n(»l  the  Synod  had  complied  with  llie  proposiiiiins  of  the  coun 
deciiled  in  the  negative  l»y  a  very  large  majority.  'I'he  Note  ' 
wliellier  or  not  the  council  \v<»ulvl  put   the  re>»»lution  of  last  c 
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■iljoqniol  uiil  met  Bfpiiii,  vraiting  Ihe  ileciiiinn  of  that  mFmlier,  who  nl  Irn^;!)! 
declared  he  cuuld  not  Tcel  free  at  the  present  time  to  contlilule.  The  cuuiuil 
then,  lusvtliiT  Willi  all  th«  licenluilVH  anil  amilidolva  prt-st-iil.  foniii'il  ituu  u 
Liiminiltve  and  cnti'Ted  uimn  a  free  eim vernation  un  the  kuliji:i'l  )>i'f>iru  iliiin. 
"When  it  was  finally  ayrevil  In  ihal  each  urdamvd  iiiiniNliT,  liceiitiale, 

U-c]/thc  >w.iL'i;i".  in  uiii.>ii,  unlil  ihe  ihird  Tue-day  in  Marili  nuK,  :m.l  llii'ii 
meet  »  llie  K>.l|-e  M..'.li»)t-h>.uM-. 

"After  which  each  imc  ^llall  («;  ai  liUTly  ffiiii  ihi-.  Uinl,  iinli.-.-,  i>rivi- 
Oiuljr  la  that  time,  three  iirilaine<l  iiiini-'Ii.T>  U'l<m);iiii;  iu  ilil'.  Inxly  --liiiuUI 
\ave  conMiluleil  a  Trisliytery.  Tiit-n  in  iliiii  i-ii-i-  llif  opiiimiiK-t'  n  ill  jll  tmi- 
Hiderthelmndiif  uiiii>n[ieriH.'tu»1.  Wliidi  i'r.-.l.jlir)-,  afiir  fluiny  .u,li  l.u-i- 
nn«  a»  they  may  Ihink  |>rii|>i-r,  ore  In  n'ijnuni  (■>  iiui'l  nl  \\\i:  kiilj^c  Ali'iiiiig- 
huuKC  tlic  (aid  lliird  Tuoilay  in  March  In  a  prenliyri.'rial  caii.-iuity. 
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aiMi  their  G«m1,  have  th«>ui;ht  |»niper  to  chimin  a  iwMiiion  in  which  wc  thought 
Gml  hail  blesMCtl  thctii,  wc  have  n<it  yet  felt  at  lilierty  to  ihi  m>  likewise.  We 
have  to  account  to  iaoil  and  our  own  conscience  how  we  have  acteil  in  thin 
matter. 

Some  have  feared  IwcauHe  of  the  sroallneHs  of  our  numl»er«  llrcthrvn,  we 
have  yet  left  in  the  iMiundji  «>f  cnir  I'rediytery  aInxMt  an  many  ministcm,  ex* 
elusive  of  canilidatcH,  a^  our  lile^isetl  l^inl  chtme  to  sprenil  the  |'<ni|H,'l  tlirou|*li 
the  workU  And  whiUt  we  ackn<iwletl|;e  the  greatent  inferiority  to  tho.te 
twelve  championx  of  the  i;oN|»el,  yet  we  |»rofesH  to  livlicve  that  neither  the 
Kianding  nor  reputation  of  a  |K*ople  de|H.*n«k  on  their  nunilHrrM.  If  thix  were 
aihiiitted,  the  Roman  Church  when  it  was  ar  its  zenith  of  superstition  ami 
idolatry  would  have  licen  the  most  |K'rmancnt  ami  rcs|)cctaMe  in  the  workl. 
liul  the  Reformation  and  suliscMfuent  events  have  taught  us  that  was  nt>t  the 
case  with  her.  Hut  mKwithstanding,  some  imlividunls  have  changed  their 
ground;  yet,  as  far  as  we  have  learned,  hut  very  few  of  the  nuiiier«)us  and 
res|>ecta1»le  siK'ieties  <ir  congregations  have  abandoned  us;  and  many  individ- 
uals of  th(*se  few  were  partly  constraineil  to  «Io  as  they  have  <lone  from  their 
local  situation. 

S«)mc  «>f  y(»u  are  afraid  you  cannot  lie  supplied  hy  the  I'resliytery.  Hretli- 
ren,  the  saiiie  almighty  J  Ami  of  lite  Jianvst  who  heard  your  prayers  on  thai 
Kuliject  ten  years  ag«»  is  willing  t)»  hear  again.  Is  tfw  /uinrxt  indeed  ^n'tit 
and  the  Itihort'rs  fr^if  *     Well,  then,  pray  the  l.onl  to  semi  more  lalxirers. 

Some  fear  lest  the  l*resl»ytery  shouM  take  t<N>  nmch  lilterty  in  licensing  and 
ordaining  unlearned  men.  If  by  this  you  mean  you  are  afraid  the  PreNhytery 
(in  some  in>tanci*s)  will  dis|Knse  with  the  deatl  languages,  your  fears  are 
well  grounded.  Itut  if  you  are  afraid  we  will  license  ami  ordain  witlit»ut  a 
good  Knglish  education,  we  lio|»e  your  fears  are  without  foumlntionJ  And 
while  we  thus  candidly  declare  tiur  intention  to  receive  men  as  inndidates, 
witli«tut  a  kmiwletlge  of  language^,  wli«»  are  men  «if  giNNl  talents,  ami  wlm 
ap|K*ar  to  lie  evidently  called  of  CknI  (lielieving,  as  we  do,  that  there  are 
thousands  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  suth  descriptitm,  who  would  make 
m«*re  able,  res|H.*ctable,  and  more  useful  ministers  t»f  Jesus  Christ  than' many 
who  say  they  have  lieen  bnmght  up  at  the  feet  of  (lamaliel),  we  woultl  never- 
theless rec«>mmend  it  to  all  parents  who  have  sons  who  promise  fair  for  the 
ministry,  to  have  tlivni  taught  the  (ireek  language,  es|>ecially  the  (treek  Tes- 
tament. S<mie  (»f  us,  brethren,  intend  to  do  (»urselves  what  we  here  recom- 
mend, and  thereby  more  fully  convince  you  of  our  sincerity. 

Wc  wouhl  just  add,  that  we  have  it  in  view  as  a  iVcNbytery  to  continue,  or 
make  another  pro|M»Nition  to  the  SyntMl  of  Kentucky  or  sonie  other  SyniNl  for 
a  reunion.  If  we  can  obtain  it  without  vioKiting  our  natural  and  Scriptural 
rights,  it  will  meet  the  most  anient  wish  of  our  hearts.  If  wc  cannot,  we 
ho|)c  to  lie  enabled  to  commit  ourselves  and  cause  t«>  Ilim  who  is  able  to 
keep  us.     Krethren,  if  we  live  at  the  feet  of  the  Kedeemer  and  feel  constant 


CHAPTER   V. 

TIIK  KtRST  SYNOD. 

TiIK  recortis  of  the  first  I'rcsbytcry,  m  comptk-d  by  the 
R*;v.  Ur.  J.  H.  Lindslty  in  his  "  Sources  nnd  Skijichcs  of 
Ciimbcrliind  I'rcsbylurian  History,"  clcnrly  indicate  that  a 
sejiaratc  ccdtsiasticul  <l<:ii<)miii.'iti<>n  was  not  at  first  aimed 
at,  Cumberland  I'rL-sbytery  w.l*  meant  to  be  only  an  in- 
di:|ienilcnt  IVcshytury  of  the  I'resbytorian  CInireh,  ho|)es 
btiny  rcscritd  th;it  .sonic  day  and  in  somi;  nnforcseen 
niannor  the  breach  woiild  be  healed.  Hut  the  day  has 
(Iclayed  its  comini^,  and  the  unforeseen  inainRT  lias  never 
become  apparent.  Cnmberlantl  I'resbytery,  while  iKipinj,', 
delayed  nut  its  j;rowth,  and  the  ministers  and  churches 
under  its  jurisdiction  multiplied.  November  ,i,  1813,  it 
I  met  at  a  clnircli  calletl  [.ebanon,  in  Christian  County.  Ky. 
It  was  resnivcd  to  fonn  a  Synod,  nnd  the  ]>reainljle  to  the 
resolution  reads  as  follows; 

Wutkt  \\  u.-.  III!.-  ('uiiiUrliiiKl  Tr^^LyliTy,  huve  inii'k'  i-vtry  n-is.ixiil.lv 
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exist  between  the  members  arid  people  of  Jesus  Christ** 
lUit  instead  of  a  uqion  bein^;  effected  between  the  two 
bodies,  a  pastoral  letter  was  addressed  to  the  churches 
warning  them  of  the  heresies  of  those  who  hatl  assumed 
the  Cumberland  Presbytery,  asserting  that  its  members 
had  no  authority  to  achninister  ordinances,  etc.  The 
memlKTs  of  Cinnbcrland  Prcsl)ytcry  and  the  members  of 
its  churches  were  cNcludcil  from  participation  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper  when  achninislercd  by  IVesby- 
terian  ministers.*  This  harsh  mcc'isure  called  forth  the 
following  on  the  part  of  Cumberland  Presbytery : 

WllKkKAS,  «»ur  lirtilircn  of  Muhlcnhurf*  niid  WchI  Tennessee  iVesliyleries*, 
insleml  of  manifesting;  a  spirit  «>f  reeoneiliation,  have  «»f)ieially  shut  tlic  tliM>r 
•l*alnNt  llie  two  iMMlies  eoniin^;  to(;etlier; 

A\'so/:ri/,  1^1,  Tlint  this  IVeshytery  has,  in  suhstance,  couiplie«l  with  our 
(leehiratinn  in  the  circiihir  letter  rehitin^;  to  a  reunion.  2(1.  It  is  our  npinion 
that  the  Muhteniuif};  ami  West  Tennessee  I*res1»yieries  1»y  their  lale.iits  have 
for  the  present  tut  off  all  pn»s|H'ct  of  a  reunion  1»elwcen  thj  two  churehe>. 
3tl.  Th.it  we  have  always  l>een,  ami  cxpeet  to  continue  to  l»e,  willinj^  an«l 
ready  t«»  have  union  on  proper  principles  with  the  general  l'resliyteri;ui 
Church. 

Hut  hope  was  deferred.  That  it  might  work  the  more 
efficiently  while  it  waited,  the  Cumberland  Presbytery 
divided  itself  into  three,  and  in  October,  181.^,  at  the 
Hccch  Church  in  Sumner  County,  Tenn..  the  first  .Synotl 
was  organized.  The  name  '*  Cumberland  "  Presbytery  was 
ch.'uiged  to  **  Nashville/*  the  other  two  Presbyteries  l)eing 
.  the  ICIk  and  the  Logan.  The  name  *•  Cumberland '*  was 
given  to  the  Synod.  The  bounds  of  this  Synod  inchided 
a  large  part  <»f  Middle  Tennessee,  extending  indefinitely 
northward  through  Kentucky.  The  first  Presbytery  was 
•orj;anized  with  three  ordained  ministers;  the  first  Synod, 
three  years  thereafter,  with  si.xteen. 

The   most   imj^orlant   work  of  the  Synod  at  its  first 

1  Smilh'h'*  History." 


Riectini;  was  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  prepare 

I  a  Confession  of  Faith,  Catechism,  ai^  Disciiiline,  in  con- 
fonnity  to  the  avowed  principles  of  the  botly.  It  con- 
sisted  of  Rev.  Messrs.  William  SicGee,  Finis  Kwiiifj,  Robert 
DoitncII,  and  Thomas  Cullioitn.  The  coinniiltte  simply 
ni'Hlifled  the  Westminster  Confession  and  CiUcchism,  ex-' 
piin^iiny  what  the  members  and  those  whom  they  rejire- 
sented  believed  to  be  iiiiscri|ttitral,  and  siiiijilyiiig,  under 
the  topics  treated,  that  whieh  they  thutifjlit  in  .icLtirdancc 
with  the  Word  of  God.     The  whole  was  preseiiiKi  to  the 

.  SyniKl  of  1816,  which  approved  it  and  jidopied  it  as  the 

r  Confession  of  Faith  and  Uisciiilinc  of  the  Cumberland  I'rcs- 

Ibyteriun  Cliiirch. 

The  Cnmberland  Synod  jwrformcd  all  the  rtinutions  of 
n  General  Syn<<d  from  the  date  of  its  or^jani/aliun  in  iHl  j 
to  its  final  ailjuiirrnneiit  in  1828.     At  this  time  there  were 

'  eif^hicen  presbyleriis,  as  follows;  Nashville,  Klk,  and 
Loj;an.  181.1;  McGec,  in  Missouri  and  lllin'iis,  i8ig; 
Anderson,  in  Kentiieky,  1821;  Lebanon,  in  Tennessee, 
1821  ;  Tennes'.ee,  including  ihc  sotithern  ]>orli<in  of  the 
State,  i83!  ;  Illinois,  1822;  T"nibit;bee,  in  Ala!>arna  and 
Mississippi,  183.1;  Artc;uisas,  1823;  n<'puwell,  in  Wolern 
Tennessee,  1S34;  Alabama,  1824;  Indian,!,  1825;  Har- 
nett, in  Mi^so^^ri,  1S27;  Knoxvillc.  in  Tennessee,  1827; 
St.  I.oiiis,  in  Mi-s(>iirr,  [82S;  Princeton,  in  Kentucky, 
1828;  Sanj^amon,  in  Illinois  [82S. 

The  historians  who  have  space  to  enter  into  details  tell 
lis  that  the  world  lia^;  tiever  knrmn  a  period  of  t,'reater 
activity  and  spiritiialily  than  characterised  the  Cnniberlanil 
Tresbyterian  Church  from  i8i.^  to  1820.  Mini)'  of  the 
accounts  of  the  labors  and  triumphs  of  the  ministry  in 
those  days  read  like  "  miracles  of  missions."  The  only 
mode  of  travel,  save  in  so  far  as  they  nii^^ht  4;o  by  boat 
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ling  for  the  missionaries  to  travel  hundreds  of  miles  in 
ler  that  they  might  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  their 

jresbyteries— and  it  was  done  in  perils  of  wild  beasts, 
id  wild  waters,  and  often  of  wild  men.     They  were  not 

Mrncd  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  but  they  knew 
iry  well  the  essentials  of  the  gospel ;  they  were  mighty 
the  Scriptures,  being  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  a 
msuming  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  sinners.  Tlicre  are  no 
Ltistics  to  show  the  number  cither  of  ministers  or  mcm- 
irs  in  the  church  at  that  time.  We  know  the  number 
presbyteries  and  who  were  their  first  members,  but 

'hat  names  were  iiddcd  to  their  rolls  during  these  sixteen 

jcars  of  the  first  Synod  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Hut 
is  known  that  thousands  were  converted  every  year,  a 

irge  number  of  whom,  for  reasons  of  personal  conven- 
ice,  joined  other  churches. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


A  LARGER  GROWTH. 


On  Monday,  October  27,  1828,  at  Franklin,  Tenn.,  the 
first  Synod,  which,  from  the  date  of  its  organization,  had 
also  been  a  General  Synod,  adjourned  sine  die.  It  had  re- 
solved to  divide  itself  into  four  synods  preparatory  to  the 
organization  of  a  General  Assembly.  The  new  synods 
were  named:  Missouri,  including  six  pa\sby teries ;  Frank- 
lin, including  four  presbyteries;  Green  River,  including  four 
presbyteries:  and  Columbia,  also  including  four  presby- 
teries. The  General  Assembly  was  to  hold  its  first  meet- 
ing in  Princeton,  Ky.,  the  third  Tuesdtiy  in  May,  1829. 
Such  changes  in  the  Form  of  Government  as  the  orgtini- 
zation  of  a  General  Assembly  necessitated  were  m.ide  by 
the  General  Synod,  and,  without  any  reference  to  the  pres- 
byteries, were  accepted  by  common  consent,  and  became 
part  of  the  laws  of  the  church.' 

Pursuant  to  the  adjournment  of  the  General  Synod  the 
first  General  Assembly  convened  at  Princeton,  Ky.,  in 
May,  1829.  Sixteen  of  the  eighteen  presbyteries  were 
represented — a  large  proportion,  considering  the  difficul- 
ties of  travel  and  the  already  widely  extended  area  of  the 
church.  The  Rev.  Thom.is  Calhoun  was  the  moderator, 
and  Rev.  Richard  Kcard,  subse(]uently  and  for  many  years 
professorof  .systematic  theology  in  Cumberland  University, 
was  the  clerk.     At  this  Assembly  Rev.  John  W.  Ogden 
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and  Rev.  M.  II.  Bone  were  appointed  missionaries  to 
travel  through  the  eastern  section  of  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  solicit  donations  for 
a  college  which,  three  years  bcfoa*.  had  been  opened  at 
IVinceton,  Ky.  These  missionaries  seem  to  have  empha- 
sized their  function  as  evangelists  rather  than  as  soliciting 
agents.  They  spent  the  summer  and  autumn  in  the  State 
of  Ohio  and  in  western  Pennsylvania,  preaching  with 
such  power  and  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  that  through 
their  instrumentality  a  great  many  sinners  were  converted. 
Their  work  paved  the  way  for  extensive  usefulness  on 
the  part  of  the  Cumberland  IVesbyterian  Church  in  Ohio, 
western  Pennsylvania,  and  the  State  of  New  York.  Two 
years  after  this,  in  response  to  a  petition  from  certain 
members  of  the  IVcsbyterian  Church  in  Pennsylv«inia,  five 
missionaries  were  sent  by  the  General  Assembly  to  the 
western  part  of  that  St<ite.  A  revival  hardly  less  remark- 
able than  that  of  1800  sprang  up  under  their  ministry,  and 
many  churches  were  organized.  A  witness  of  their  min- 
istry, and  member  of  the  Presbyterian  congregation  that 
had  applied  to  the  General  Assembly  for  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  missionaries,  thus  wrote :  **  God  has  often  I'e- 
vived  his  work  among  us  here,  but  we  have  never  before 
witnessed  anything  to  compare  with  the  blessed  work 
which  is  now  in  progress  among  us  through  the  instru- 
nuiit.'ility  of  these  missionaries  from  the  West/*  The 
fj»llo\ving  year  (1832)  Pennsylvania  Presbytery  was  or- 
ganized, .ind  Pennsylvania  Synod  in  1838.  This  Synod  is 
nu\v  composed  of  four  presbyteries  and  many  flourishing 
churches,  and  since  1849  has  sustained  a  college  of  great 
usefulness  at  Waynesburg,  Pa. 

In  1828  Cumberland  Presbyterianism  was  introduced 
into  Texas  by  Rev.  Sumner  Paeon,  a  volunteer  and  self- 
supporting  missionary.     In   1837  Texas   Presbytery  was 
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or  growing  out  of  the  Civil  War.  It  is  a  practical  illustra- 
tion of  how  beautiful  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together 
in  unity,  even  if  it  be  necessary  to  that  end  to  hold  in 
abeyance  some  matters  of  individual  opinion  and  some 
matters  which  belong  rather  to  civil  legislatures.  lUit  no 
church  has  ever  excelled  the  Cumberland  IVesbyterian  in 
its  advocacy  of  the  highest  and  purest  iy\K  of  Christian 
living.  It  hiis  mission  stations  in  Japan  and  Mexico,  and 
from  an  early  day  has  done  much  toward  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  American  Indian.  Its  evangelistic  energy  has 
always  exceeded  its  pastoral  resources,  and  hence  many 
thousands  of  those  converted  under  the  influence  of  its 
ministry  have  had  to  resort  to  other  churches  for  Christian 
nurture  and  «idmonition.  Ilcnce  the  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  the  present  time  (1893)  numbers  only 
some  two  hundred  thousand  communicants,  whereas  the 
number  to  which  its  evangelical  energy  really  entitles  it 
should  be  at  least  twice  so  many. 

•*  Two  principal  causes,"  says  the  late  Dr.  Richard 
Beard,  **  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  early  ministry 
of  this  church,  •camp-meetings*  and  what  we  called  in 
early  days  *  circuit  preaching.*  Our  fathers  brought  both 
these  institutions  with  them  from  the  mother  church. 
They  were  not.  it  is  truci  indigenous  to  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  but  they  had  grown  up  as  necessities 
out  of  the  revival.  These  modes  of  operation  have  now, 
except  in  our  frontier  settlements,  become  obsolete  with 
us.  They  are  adapted  to  newly  and  thinly  inhabited  set- 
tlements, but  otherwise  they  do  not  harmonize  with  our 
mode  of  administration.  .  .  .  Another  cause  of  the  great 
success  of  our  early  men  is  found  in  the  character  of  the 
labois  of  the  men  themselves.  The  great  commission  is 
to  preach.  These  men  pvcailud^  allowing  the  term  its 
most  significant  sense.     Their  homely  but  strong  elocu- 
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tion  made  its  mark  everywhere.  Again,  something  was 
perhaps  attributable  to  the  condition  of  the  country  itself. 
It  was  new.  and  greatly  excited  on  the  subject  of  reh'gion, 
and  the  earnest  manner  in  which  the  truth  was  presented 
was  well  adapted  to  its  habits  of  thought  and  fueling.  I 
add  further,  the  ministry  tdiarcd  in  an  unusual  de^'ruc  the 
S|Hritual  cooperatioti  uf  the  people.  Tlic  first  generation 
of  Cumberland  Presbyterians  were  the  most  intensely 
spiritual  i)co])lc  that  I  ha\-e  ever  known.  It  is  charged,  I 
know,  that  old  men  look  back  and  magnify  the  past,  while 
young  men  look  forward ;  but  I  cannot  be  mistaken  on 
this  subject.  These  pco]>lc  lived  nearer  heaven  than  ortli- 
nar>'  Christians  do  now.  A  man  would  have  been  an  ice* 
berg  who  could  not  have  ])articii»atcd  in  some  degree  in 
the  inspiration  of  their  feelings  and  their  prayers.  If 
they  <lid  not  give  much  money,  they  gave  their  hearts  to 
the  Word  and  to  the  work.  Tlic  people  strengthened  the 
preacher,  and  the  preacher  strengthened  the  people." 


CHAPTER  VII. 


MISSIONS. 


Even  so  early  as  1819  the  church  took  its  first  step  in 
the  direction  of  formal  missionary  work.  In  different  parts 
of  the  Synod  a  common  spirit  seems  to  have  moved  the 
hearts  of  many  members  of  the  new  church  in  behalf  of 
the  Indians.  A  number  of  communications  came  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Synod  of  that  year  on  the  subject  of  doin(( 
something;  for  the  improvement  of  these  people.  The 
result  was  the  establishment  of  a  Christian  mission  school 
within  what  is  now  the  State  of  Mississippi.  It  was  placed 
under  the  super\'ision  of  Rev.  Robert  Bell.  The  school 
was  opened  in  1820,  and  continued  to  about  1830.  The 
removal  of  the  Indians  to  the  Indian  Territory  made  its 
discontinuance  necessary,  or  rather  its  continuance  un- 
necessary and  useless.  Seed  was  sown,  however,  which 
is  bearinj^  fruit  now.  Robert  Bell  deserves  a  monuipent 
at  the  side  of  those  of  David  Brainerd,  John  IClliot,  and 
others  who  have  sought  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  the 
poor  Indians,  rather  than  the  violent  possession  of  their 
hunting-grounds. 

Just  seventy-three  years  ago,  the  honored  fathers  of 
this  church  inaugurated  a  foreign  mission  which  devel- 
oped the  same  spirit  of  self-denial  and  heroism  which  the 
missionary  work  is  now  developing. 

For  many  years  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church 
cooperated  with  the  American  lioard.  The  first  foreign 
missionary  sent  out  by  the  church,  independently,  was  a 
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consecrated  young  negro,  who  had  been  manumitted  by 
his  master  and  was  sent  to  Siberia  in  1852.  In  i860 
Rev.  J.  C.  Armstrong  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to  Turkey. 
Both  missions  failed,  owing  to  the  outbruak  of  tlic  Civil 
War,  which  greatly  crippled  the  church.  In  1872  Rev. 
M.  L.  Cordon  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to  Japan,  and  our 
force  there  has  since  increased  to  four  men  and  twelve 
women,  the  latter  being  sent  out  by  the  Women's  Hoard. 
Rev.  Dr.  Gordim  is  now  working  under  the  American 
Board.  In  1886  the  mission  work  in  Mexico  was  begun, 
and  there  are  now  five  missionaries  on  the  field.  Tliere  is 
an  increasing  missionary  spirit  in  the  church  among  tim 
young  people,  and  it  hopes  soon  to  enter  upon  a  larger 
and  wider  field  of  usefulness.  The  missionnry  work  of 
the  church  is  under  the  control  of  the  Hoard  of  Missions, 
organized  in  1845,  which  also  does  the  work  of  a  Board 
of  Church  ICrection.  It  is  now  located  at  St.  Louis.  The 
Women's  Hoard  of  Foreign  Missions  was  organized  in 
1880,  and  is  located  at  Kvansville,  Ind.  It  may  be  wortliy 
of  mention  that  the  first  Cumberland  I'resliyterian  Hoard 
of  Missions  c  ver  organized  (i8r8)  was  a"  Women's  Board." 
It  seems  to  have  been  local  in  character. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


EDUCATION. 


In  1825  the  Synod  entered  upon  the  worlcof  education. 
A  college  was  established  at  Princeton,  Ky.,  known  as 
Cumberland  College.  Franccway  R.  Cossitt,  who  came  to 
the  Cumberland  l*resbyterian  Church  from  the  KjMscopa- 
lians  and  had  been  educated  in  one  of  the  best  colleges 
of  New  Kngl.md,  was  the  first  prcsiilcnt.  That  old  insti- 
tution produced  much  fruit.  In  1842  it  was  removed  to 
Lebanon,  Tcnn.,  and  chartered  as  **  Cumberland  Univer- 
sity.** It  has,  as  a  part  of  its  corporation,  a  law  school, 
which  has  long  since  acquired  great  re|)utation  throughout 
the  South  and  Southwest,  and  a  theological  seniinary, 
founded  in  185.^.  The  Kev.  Richard  Heard.  D.D.,  was 
for  some  time  the  only  professor.  Ilnmlreds  of  young 
men  preparing  for  the  miin'stry  received  their  thet)Ioj;ical 
education  in  part  or  entirely  from  him.  This  seminary 
now  has  four  full  professors,  and  tw(»  (>thers  who  deliver 
shorter  courses  of  lectures.  The  number  of  students  has 
been  .steadily  increasing  since  the  reorganization  in  1877, 
and  there  is  rca.son  to  believe  that  the  seminarv  has  a 
bright  future.  Waynesburg  College,  at  Waynesburg,  Pa., 
was  established  in  1850,  Madison  College,  its  predecessor 
in  that  part  of  the  church,  having  been  discontinued. 
Other  institutions  are:  Lincoln  University,  at  Lincoln,  III, 
founded  in  1864;  Trinity  University,  at  Tehuacana.  Tex., 
established  in  1869;  Missouri  Valley  College,  at  Marshall, 
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Mo. ;  Bethel  College,  at  McKeniie,  Tenn. ;  and  1 
Presbylcriiil  Acndcinius,  aiid  uthor  schools  untlcr  the  ni- 
fliiuncc  of  tlio  church.  A  Hoanl  of  lidiicatioii  was  organ- 
ized  at  Naslivillc  in  1855.  !n  recent  yours  it  has  dime  an 
incrcTsingly  nscful  work.  It  has  nut  only  iiidcd  a  ^rcat 
many  younf^  men  to  ohtnin  nn  education,  hut  thntii(;Ii  its 
a;jent.  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Crider,  IJ.L).,  hiLS  added  laryely  to  the 
endowment  fund  of  the  theulot'ical  seminary  al  Lebanon. 


CHAITKR  IX. 


nini.icATioN. 


The  first  attempt  to  establish  a  church  paper  was  made 
in  1830,  the"  Religious  and  Literary  IntelKj^cncer"  being 
that  year  started  at  Princeton,  Ky.  In  1832  it  was  re- 
moved to  Nashville,  and  became  the  "  Revivah'st."  The 
next  year  it  became  the  ••  Cuinberland  Presbyterian,"  under 
which  title  it  is  still  published. 

A  great  many  other  weeklies  and  other  periodicals  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time  in  the  interests  of  the  church. 
In  1845,  at  Uniontown,  l\'i.,  the  Rev.  Milton  liird  issued 
the  first  number  of  the  •'Theological  Medium/*  the  more 
recent  name  of  which  is  the  **  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Review,*'  and  the  publication  of  which  has  been  kept  up 
quite  regularly  from  the  date  of  its  first  number  until  re- 
cently. The  doctrines,  polity,  and  policy  of  the  church 
have  been  ably  discussed  from  time  to  time  in  its  pages, 
as  also  many  questions  of  general  interest.  The  church 
also  issues,  through  its  lioard  of  Publication,  the  usual 
Sabbath-school  literature.  This  Hoard  w.is  orgam'zed  in 
1867  and  located  at  Nashville.  Prior  to  this  time  the 
publishing  work  had  been  done  by  **  committees,"  in 
Pittsburg  and  Louisville. 


CHAPTER  X. 

IN  RELATION  TO  THE  NEGRO. 

A  BRIEF  word  may  be  added  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Cliurch  to  the  negro. 
Before  the  Civil  War  there  were  some  twenty  thousand 
Cumberland  Presbyterians.  Tliey  belonged  to  the  same 
congregations  of  which  white  people  were  members,  and 
sat  under  the  ministry  of  the  same  pastors,  though  they 
had  preachers  of  their  own  race  and  often  held  sc|>amte 
meetings.  "  This  order  of  things  broke  down  during  the 
war,  and  in  1869  the  colored  people  asked  and  received 
the  consent  of  the  General  Assembly  to  the  organi;sation 
of  a  separate  African  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church."* 
This  church  has  its  own  General  Assembly,  20  presby- 
teries, and  over  15,000  communicants. 

1  Pr.  J.  M.  Howard,  editor  "Cumberland  Presbyterian,"  N'ashville. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


PROGRESS. 


In  1810  there  were  three  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
ministers.  In  i860  there  were  97  presbyteries,  not  less 
than  15  chartered  colleges,  and  a  total  membership  of 
100,000.  To-day,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  its  colored 
ministers  and  members,  it  has  1 26  presbyteries,  some  1 700 
ministers,  540  licentiates  and  candidates,  and  about  200,- 
000  members.  These  numbers  arc  not  so  large,  perhaps, 
as  they  might  have  been,  but  **  some  comfort  in  our 
deficiencies  and  hope  for  our  future  growth,"  says  Dr. 
McDotmold,  "  m.iy  be  derived  from  comparisons.*'  The 
Presbyterian  Church  in  America  in  1819  Wtis  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  old — some  forty  years  older 
than  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  is  now.  Kut  at  that 
date  it  had  fifty-three  presbyteries  in  all,  no  Hoard  of 
Publication,  and  no  Hoard  of  Missions.  This  slow  prog- 
ress was  doubtless  caused  in  part  by  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  tidversc  influences  in  coloni;il  times.  Hut  there 
were  mighty  diflTicullics  ?ind  hindrances  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  scarcely  less  em- 
barrassing— and  they  have  not  been  restricted  to  the  early 
days.  It  is  well  that  the  lifetime  of  ecclesiastical  genera- 
tions also  is  brief,  for  the  young  begin  the  struggle  afresh, 
inheriting  the  hopes  of  those  who  have  g«)ne  before  them, 
and  not  their  despairs.  There  are  many  reasons  to-day  for 
believing  that  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  is  now 
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ij(n  of  a  better  future,  as  is  also  the  iiicrcasiii|^  m 
rcjjular  pastors.  **  And,"  said  a  very  old  minist( 
y  long  ago,  **  increasing  attention  is  paid  to  c 
ntal  and  spiritual  religion."  At  any  rate,  we  i 
hope,  and  "  press  on." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

.    DOCTRINES. 

The  first  published  statement  of  the  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian doctrines  was  the  brief  compend  unanimously 
approved  and  issued  by  the  Cumberland  Synod  at  the 
time  of  its  organization,  October,  1813.  It  was  under- 
stood  that,  in  the  main,  the  Westminster  Confession  was 
accepted,  the  following  points  of  dissent  being  stated: 
first,  that  there  are  no  eternal  reprobates;  second,  that 
Christ  died  not  for  a  part  only,  but  for  all  mankind ;  third, 
that  all  infants  dying  in  infancy  arc  saved  through  Christ 
and  the  sanctification  of  the  Spirit ;  fourth,  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  operates  on  the  world,  or,  in  other  words,  coex- 
tensivcly  with  the  atonement  of  Christ,  in  such  manner  as 
to  leave  all  men  inexcusable. 

As  to  the  doctrines  of  i)redcstination  and  election,  Cum- 
berland Presbyterians  have  always  thought  that  they  are 
too  mysterious  to  have  any  rightful  pl.ice  in  a  Confes- 
sion of  Faith ;  nor  arc  they  pleased  with  the  application 
which  rigid  Calvinists  make  of  these  doctrines,  or  which 
Arminians  make  of  their*  rejection.  They  do  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  approve  the  doctrine  of  final  apostasy  in  order 
to  avoid  these  other  doctrines ;  nor  do  they  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  approve  these  other  doctrines  as  interpreted  by 
the  more  rigid  C.ilvinists  in  order  that  they  may  hold  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  final  preservation  of  believers.  To 
them  there  seems  to  be  a  better  way.  To  them  the  tem- 
poral promise  of  God  is  just  as  valid  as  his  eternal  decree. 
lUit  they  iiccept  also,  of  ccnirse,  every  word  of  Romans 
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viii.  29,  30,  supiKJsini;,  however,  that  ihe  Ajrastlc  was 
writing  both  tn  believers  and  cnnceniin^  believers  in 
Christ.  Tliesc  were  "'  jiredeslhiiitcd  to  be  ccnfoniicd  tn 
the  inia^e  nf  liis  Son."  Ciiniherland  IVesbylcriaiH  iiro 
confident  th:il  lhe^e  ilnetiiiies  >-lvnilil  nut  lie  s"  iiiter])reti--<l 
as  t<)  make  anythiny  the  creature  lias  done,  nr  eaii  <lo,  at 
all  meritorious  in  his  salvation,  or  to  take  llie  Ici'^t  iie(,'rec 
of  the  honor  of  our  justification  and  perseverance  from 
God's  unnierited  t,'race  and  Christ's  juire  rij^liteousncss. 
On  the  <ither  1i;mhI,  they  arc  cqnaliy  confident  tlial  these 
doctrines  shonid  not  be  so  construed  as  to  make  God  the 
anthor  of  sin,  dirccily  or  indirectly,  eiiher  Adam's  sin  or 
any  suhscc|nenl  sin  of  his  fallen  r;ice;  or  to  corUradict  the 
exjiress  and  repeated  declarations  of  God's  Word  on  the 
extent  of  the  alonemenl  and  o|>eralions  of  the  Siiirit:  or 
to  contradict  the  sincerily  of  Cnxl's  e\[jo.iiil.itions  wiih 
sinners,  and  make  liis  oaili  t"  ha\L'  no  meaning,  when  he 
swears  he  has  no  [iK-a-uru  in  their  d.aih  ;  or  to  resolve  the 
wh'ile  charai-irr  of  ihe  Deit)'  into  hi-  sfiveifitinly,  without 
a  dne  re^ar<l  to  ;il]  ..iher  of  hi-  adorable  altriini'les.' 

Tile  fir-t   Synod,  . -It  its  fir-1   milling,',  unanimously  ap- 
proved an.I  i.nbli-hcd  liu'  foHowin-  doclrinal  sjk  cilicati.uis: 
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S*  That  as  the  tinner  is  jnstifiet!  on  the  account  of  Christ's  righteoasnest 
being  imputed  or  accoontetl  to  him,  on  the  same  account  he  will  he  enabled 
to  go  on  from  one  ilcgrec  of  grace  to  anothcTi  in  a  prugreKsive  life  of  sancti- 
ricnti«m,  until  he  In  fit  to  lie  giitlicrcd  to  the  gurner  of  Gotl,  who  will  certainly 
take  to  glory  every  man  who  U  realty  JuHtiTiiMl ;  that  is  he,  Christ,  has  be. 
cimitf  wisdom  (light  to  cnnvlniT),  r{ght(*nuHncHs  (to  juhiify),  Kanrtification  (to 
cleanse),  and  retlcinptlun  (t(i  glorify)  to  every  truly  regeniTiitetl  s(»ul. 

6.  In  this  item  is  Nttilvil  the  orthodox  or  traditi(m*il  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

The  Synod,  at  the  same  meeting  at  which  this  brief 
platform  of  doctrine  was  adopted,  ap|K)inted  a  committee 
to  prepare  a  ftiller  creed.  This  committee  simply  read 
over  the  Westminster  Confession  item  by  item,  chani;in{^ 
or  exptinging  such  expressions  as  did  not  suit  them.  This 
process  was  repeated ;  and  while  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  thus  at  work,  by  order  of  the  Synod  all  the 
churches  were  observinjj  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  for 
the  divine  guidance  to  be  given  to  them. 

Oh  for  those  trustful  (Kiys!  Is  it  always  true  that  the 
|>eriod  of  a  church's  earliest  love  is  also  the  period  of  its 
sweetest  repose  in  Christ?  A  day  of  fasting  and  prayer 
for  the  divine  guiilance!  The  Cumberland  IVesbylerian 
Church  has  always  been  religious.  It  has  always  believed, 
with  St.  Hernard,  that  God  **  is  more  easily  and  worthily 
sought  and  found  by  prayer  th.in  by  disputation.**  Hut  its 
mysticism  has  never  been  either  tmchurchly  or  heretical. 

The  principal  departures,  on  the  part  of  the  commit- 
tee, from  the  Weslminster  Confession  were  in  chapters  iii. 
an<l  .N.  relalive  to  '* eternal  decrees"  and  **efTectnal  calling.'* 
The  IVesbyterian  p«»lily  and  the  evangelical  IVishyterian 
tloctrines  were  retained.  This  revised  Confession  of  h'aith 
was  adopted  October  14.  1814.  and  continued  to  be  the 
creed  of  the  church  until  1883,  at  which  time  a  revision 
of  it  was  adopted.  The  revision  of  1883  retains  the  same 
essential  doctrines  set  forth  in  that  of  1814,  though  in  a 
somewhat  briefer  form  and  imdcr  a  .slightly  modified  ar- 
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Fsngement.  The  Catechism  was  also  changed  in  so  far  as 
to  make  it  conform  to  the  Confession, 

The  Confession  is  by  no  mcaitH  blind  to  the  eternal 
sovereignty  of  God,  nor  to  the  stem  fact  of  ctfrnnl  retri- 
bution, but  it  delights  in  beholding  God  an  exercising  hlu 
sovereignty  in  love,  and  in  contcinijlating  llic  various 
aspects  of  the  truth  that  he  so  loved  the  fallen  and  un- 
worthy world  as  to  give  his  only-begotten  Son,  that  who- 
soever believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal 
life — and  this  other  truth,  that  "  the  manifestation  of  the 
Spirit  is  given  to  every  man  to  profit  withal," 

But  times  change,  and  men  and  churches  change  with 
them.  It  is  no  secret  that  fur  years  I'rcsbytLTian  pulpits 
have  either  been  drifting  or  consciously  moving  toward 
Cumberland  I'rcsbylerianism.  Thousands  of  them  are 
already  in  the  same  harbor.  Statements  that  were  once 
bitterly  denounced,  and  for  the  making  of  which  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterians  were  cxcliideil  by  the  Presbyterian 
leaders  from  silting  at  the  same  Liird's  table,  arc  now  on 
evcrj'body's  tongue.  ^lonumenls  in  memory  of  ilic  slain 
prophets  are  being  erected  by  tiiose  whose  fathers  slew 
them.  Cumberland  Presbyterians  have  nc\er  denied  that 
God  is  jusl.  That  the  just  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do 
right,  is  indeed  one  of  their  cardiiial  princi]>k's.  Hut  both 
in  their  Confession  and  in  their  pulpits  they  bring  into  bold 
relief  that  other  aspect  of  the  same  truth  wherein  it  is  said 
that  "  God  is  lo\e."  And  in  ri--ply  to  the  (piestinn.  How 
is  it,  in  view  of  manifohl  Icacliiiigs  of  his  \Vi)rd  interjircted 
in  the  light  of  that  idea  (^f  eternal  right  witli  which  he 
himself  has  endowed  us,  how  is  it  that  Chh\  could  create 
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and  inscrutable  mysteries  than  can  the  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian; but  it  creates  no  mysteries,  and  for  the  most 
|)iirt  it  stands  silently,  the  only  mystery  which  it  {larades, 
cither  in  its  books  or  in  its  inilpiti  bcini;  the  mystery  of 
God*s  redeeming  wisdom  and  Ionx*.  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  prctcrition,  or  reprobation,  of  adults  and  of 
infants  is  one  that  can  exist  only  in  words ;  for  if  one  was 
eternally  reprobated,  he  w*is  of  course  eternally  reprobated 
in  infancy  and  all  the  other  stages  of  his  life,  regardless 
of  the  time  when  he  should  die.  Shall  we  think  of  God 
rcprobtitinjf,  or  as  even  negatively  passing  over,  any  hu- 
man being  simply  on  condition  that  th<it  human  being 
did  not  die  in  infancy?  That  is  what  it  amounts  to.  But 
the  Presbyterian  pulpit  and  the  Presbyterian  theological 
schools  and  press  now  abound  in  vigorous  rejection  of 
the  severe  elements  of  Calvinism  which  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church  disowned  long  ago. 

Concerning  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  view  of  the 
atonement  a  further  word  may  also  be  permitted.  With 
this  duirch  it  is  an  unlimited  **  provision.**  The  phrases 
••  unlimited  in  sufficiency  "  and  **  limited  in  efficiency  *'  can 
be  employed  just  as  consistently  by  Cumberland  Presby- 
terians as  by  the  most  rigid  Calvinists,  but  the  former  do 
not  interpret  them  as  do  the  latter.  Cumberland  Presby- 
terians are  not  Universalists.  They  know  only  too  well — 
or  at  least  they  have  only  too  good  reasons  to  apprehend 
— that  all  men  will  hot  be  saved.  lUit  the  *'  limited  ctll- 
ciency  "  is  not  due  to  an  eternal  decree;  and  the  unlimited 
sufficiency  on  the  divine  side  is  only  an  unlimited  possibil- 
ity on  the  human.  In  dying  for  the  race  Christ  died  for 
every  member  of  the  race  in  the  same  sense,  in  the  first 
place.  In  dying  for  all  he  gave  to  each  a  possibility  of 
being  saved.  He  died  in  behalf  of  the  race;  he  died  in 
the  place  of  the  race — the  potential  substitute  of  all.  the 
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actual  substitute,  so  far  as  accountable  adults  are  concerned, 
of  the  believing  individual  only,  him  who  identifies  himself 
with  Christ  as  Christ  identified  himself  with  him ;  and  thus, 
going  with  Christ  into  death,  he  also  returns  with  him  to 
newness  of  life.  Cumberland  Presbyterianism,  of  course, 
rejects  that  interpretation  of  "substitution"  which  the  more 
rigid  Calvinistic  view  of  election  and  reprobation  requires 
to  be  placed  u|K)n  it. 

No  penalty  is  in  any  case  suffered  twice ;  and  Christ's 
atoning  death  is  in  no  degree  remlured  nugatory  by  the 
fact  th«it  all  men  are  not  s«ived.  The  atoning  death  which 
is  void  of  effect  in  the  case  of  him  who  is  never  saved,  is 
the  same  atoning  death  which  is  efficacious  in  the  case  c»f 
him  who  is  saved — and  the  reason  has  just  been  stated. 
It  required  just  as  much  divine  effort,  reverently  .sj)eak- 
ing,  to  save  a  thousand  as  to  save  many  myriads,  xuul  no 
more  to  save  the  latter  number  than  the  fonner.  In  either 
case  it  w«is  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  in  either  case 
his  death  shall  not  be  without  avail ;  he  .shall  see  of  the 
travail  of  his  soul  and  be  .s'ltisfied. 

But  however  differently  individual  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian writers  may  interpret  the  fcicts,  the  church  as  a 
whole  has  found  it  possible,  so  it  thinks,  to  adjust  its 
theor>'  of  the  atonement  to  its  theory  of  the  decrees,  and 
yet  avoid  Universalism  on  the  one  hand  and  Pelagianisni 
.on  the  other;  and  the  adjustment  has  been  found  to  work 
well  in  the  actual  experience  of  the  church.  So  also  is 
the  Presbyterian  Church  doing,  quietly  or  in  controversy, 
as  it  moves  gradually  away  from  the  old  severe  construc- 
tions placed  uj)on  the  doctrines  of  reprobation  and  election. 

And  as  the  times  have  been  changing,  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church  h.is  gone  on  in  her  quiet  and  yet  fer- 


Ikis  not  been  utterly  (liscoiiniKCcl. 

I'crhaps  in  soinc  sweet  irciiical  day  the  n 
ami  tlie  tiauyliter  shall  embrace  each  ntlii 
they  which  liave  been  twain  so  loujf  shall 
asunder. 
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PREFACE. 


T11I8  sketch  it  detignedt  fint  of  all,  to  trace  the  South* 
em  Presbyterian  Church  from  its  roots  in  Europe ;  to  ex- 
hibit its  origin  as  a  separate  church,  itn/eeH/iar  constitution 
and  characteri  its  (jniwth  in  numbers  and  in  working  effi- 
dencyi  its  work  at  home  and  abroad^  its  rebtion  to  other 
Christian  churches ;  to  set  forth,  thus,  the  great-problems 
now  before  it ;  in  short,  to  put  before  tlie  student  what 
the  church  has  l}een,  and  is,  and  should  be  as  a  factor  in 
the  great  forces  which  go  to  make  up  universal  church 
history. 

It  is  designed,  secondly^  to  furnish  the  materials  for 
answers  to  three  specific  questions,  viz.:  Why  did  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church  come  into  separate  exisf- 
ence?  Why  has  it  continued  till  the  present  a  se|>arate 
existence?  Arc  there  any  sufficient  reasons  why  it  should 
continue  for  a  longer  time  to  mtiintain  a  se|>.'irate  exist- 
ence?   These  are  paramount  questions  for  this  generation. 

We  have  believed  that  Christians  should  labor  for 
chureh  unity,  not  of  the  spirit  only,  but  of  the  form. 
While  exalting  the  spiritual  above  the  external,  and  hold- 
ing that  a  true  unity  in  Christ  the  head,  a  unity  cst«iblished 
by  the  Spirit  and  maintained  by  the  same  blessed  agent, 
is  compatible  with  the  existence  of  a  host  of  denomina- 
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Id  wlien  tne  cnurcn  miiiiant  is  ouiwaraiy  one. 
}ut  we  have,  also,  believed  that  a  church  mu 
a  separate  denomination  while,  and  only  whi 
venient  territory,  it  has  one  or  a  group  of  ti 
damental  importance  for  which  to  witness.     . 
e  believed,  furthermore,  that  there  can  be  no 
lominations  pleasing  in  God's  sight  which  is  no 
itly  effected.     We  believe  that  the  church  shuu 
own  past  and  its  present,  what  it  has  stood 
at  it  should  now  stand  for,  before  it  can,  in  a 
ase  God,  propose  organic  union.     In  the  sarai 
uld  know  its  neighbor  with  whom  it  thinks  of 
Ve  have  done  what  we  could  in  these  few  page 
it  fearlessly  and  truthfully  what  appears  to  ha 
true  character  and  purpose  of  our  church  to  t 
Readers  of  more  schools  than  one,  perhaps 
pleased  with  the  truth.     We  have  icis/icd  to 
citig.     We  have,  therefore,  resorted  to  laborio 
ng.  made  the  uniwpcachablc  records  of  the  churi 
erever  possible;  and  we  have  tried  to  reduce  < 
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probability,  that  there  had  been  ms-ny  couformiug  Presby- 
tcrians  in  that  churcli.  Indued,  Alexander  Wliitakcr,  "  llic 
self-denying  apostle  of  Virginia,"'  had  been  a  Cambridjjc 
I'tiritan.    Mo  had  established  a  Conyregational  I'rcsbytcry- 

I  for  the  government  of  the  local  church.  lie  hnd  written 
"neither  surplice  nor  subscription  is  spoken  of"  in  Vir- 
ginia.'    The  Puritans  in  the  Virginia  colony  continued  lo 

L    h.ii-(.  ..rp-,t  frc.Ir.,..  „..  U->  .ihnnt    t  c  in       After  lliat  tlicy 
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the  Piedmont  region  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  and 
had  settled  at  a  much  earlier  time  in  Mar>'Iand.  The 
Scotch-Irish,  irritated  by  increase  of  rents,  and  by  a  tax 
to  support  a  church  not  of  their  choice,  began  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  more  rapid  immigra- 
tion into  America.  These  people,  coming  directly,  or 
after  a  stoppage  in  Pennsylvania,  spread  themselves  over 
the  valley  of  Virginia,  the  Piedmont  region  of  Virginia 
and  the  Carolinas,  and  more  sparsely  over  the  whole  re- 
maining South  Atlantic  Colonies^ — *'a  staunch  and  stal-  , 
wart  stock  "  of  Presbyterians. 

From  these  older  States  the  settlers,  or  their  children, 
subsequently  passed  over  into  the  lands  of  Kentucky  and 
Missouri,  of  Tennessee  and  Alabama,  of  Mississippi  and  • 
the  States  of  the  Southwest.  In  their  earlier  immigra- 
tions the  Scotch  aiul  Scotch- Irish  did  not,  .is  a  rule,  settle 
in  large  bodies,  but  singly,  and  were  scattered  widely  over 
the  Middle  and  Southern  Colonies.  Hence,  up  to  1750 
they  had,  except  in  a  few  favored  localities,  no  regular 
religious  ministrations.  There  was,  of  course,  no  organic 
church  connection  among  them.  Indej)cndcncy,  even, 
was  in  the  ascendant  in  the  Charleston  colon v,  the  most 
favored  of  them  all  in  the  ecclesiastical  privileges. 

Nevertheless,  from  about  1650  on,  Presbyterian  settlers 
in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina  were  looked 
after  by  such  servants  of  G(hI  as  the  Revs.  I'rancis 
Doughty,  about  K)57-59,  Matthew  Hill,  1667-76,  Will- 
iam  Trail,  Francis  Makemic,  and  their  followers;  while 
the  churches  of  Charleston  and  in  the  vicinity  were  served 
by  Puritans  like  John  Cotton,  or  Scotch  Presbyteri.ins  like 
Archibald  Stobo.  and  their  followers. 

Their  Character,  as  Illustrated  in  the  Civil  aud  Religious 
Life, — Under  this  guidance  and  the  "  favoring  conditions  of 

J  Iloilgc,  pan  i.,  pp.  67,  68;  IIowc,  vol.  i.,  pp.  197  ff. 
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(Hir  Southern  life  "these  several  strains  of  European  Prcs- 
bytcriaiiisin  wure  so  blended  as  to  make  "  a  body  of  Chris- 
tians, singularly  honiotjcneous,  conservative,  Iruth-lnvinj;, 
and  .irdcntly  devoted  to  rijiht  and  liberty.  The  courtly 
and  cultivated  Ilu^rucnot,  the  stern  anil  siniple-hLarlcd 
Highbinder,  the  stroni^,  earnest,  faithful  Scotch-Irish,  the 
conscicnlioiis  I'uritini,  and  the  frank,  honest  Tciilon,  con- 
tributed of  the  wealth  of  their  character  and  the  t,'lory  nf 
their  hisli>ry.  Devotion  to  principle  was  the  j,'iiiilin^i  hlarof 
their  action." '  They  have  been  devotetl  to  the  niainlenunce 
of  their  (ivil  riyhls.  No  people  has  shown  a  lii^iher  decree 
of  j>airiotisin.  The  act  of  Ihe  Scotch-Irish  iiki  in  Al)iiin- 
di>n.\'a..  J.-inuary  20,  1775  ;-  the  Meclclcnhuru  U(.tI;i ration 
of  IndepcM.knce,  made  on  the  30th  of  May,  1775  ;■'  tlieir 
conihict  in  tlic  Ke\'i|uiii)iiary  War — siidi  as  ti^  dniw  frnni 
General  Wa-^liinj-loii  ilic  famous  encomium  on  llie  men  of 
Wotcrn  \'iri^inia — Eire  -ntTiuient  proofs.  Xor  were  they 
prepareil  to  .-.how  less  of  heroic  devotion  to  the  comilry 
in  the  cahmiitous  strut-^'le  of  iSr.i.  They  have  lieen 
e.|ii,illy  i^e.iloiis,  i„  -av  the  least,  for  nl'i^ii'us  lil'.rlv. 
The  petili..n  fr..m  the  ivc-l.\tery  of  IhinovLf.  d.ite.i  \o- 
vcnibur  n,  l774."Tothe  II..iiorahle  the  Speaker  and  the 
r.cntlcmen  of  the  llou-e  of  lluiKe-es."  ..f  Virginia.'  and 
the  memorials  from  ihe  ^,ime  I'lc-byterj- — in  177^)''  and 
i„  ,;77'-_t,,  ,l,o  ^;,me  k-i-lativc  l».,'dy, 'at  ome  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  where  Mr,  Je(Ter-on  ^-'t  hi>  views  r.f  |■eli^,'i■.Ms 
libcrtv.  and  evince  the  f;iet  of  ihe  zeal  of  the  I're.-bylerian 
people    of    Vir-inia    for    r,li-ioi.s    Ml.eity.      The-e    people 
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crty.  Academies  were  often  erected  beside  the  churches. 
The  pastors  were  frequently  teachers  as  well  as  preachers. 
Queen's  Museum,  in  Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C,  was 
founded  and  obtained  a  charter  from  the  colonial  govern- 
ment in  1770.  This  charter,  though  set  aside  by  the  king 
and  council,  was  amended,  and  a  second  time  granted  by 
the  colonial  legislature  in  1771.  The  king  repealed  it 
by  proclamation,  evidently  because  several  of  the  trus- 
tees were  Presbyterian  ministers.*  The  independent  com- 
monwealth of  North  Carolina  chartered  the  institution 
<'igain  in  1777  as  Liberty  Hall.  About  the  same  time 
Hanover  Presbytery  took  "  into  consideration  the  great 
expediency  of  erecting  a  seminary  of  learning."  As  a 
result  academies  were  very  soon  established,  one  of  which 
grew  into  Washington  College  in  the  valley  of  Virginia, 
the  other  into  Hampden  Sidney  College  in  Southsidc, 
Va.,  each  being  at  once  a  monument  to  palrioiism  and 
fidelity  to  religious  convictions,  and  the  means  of  support- 
ing these  virtues  as  long  as,  in  the  mercy  of  God,  it  shall 
remain  substantially  unpcrverlcd. 

So  the  church  ran  her  early  course. 

We  cannot,  in  this  sketch,  follow  her  in  detail  to  1861. 
That  can  be  fairly  inferred  from  her  start  and  from  her 
condition  on  the  eve  of  the  war  between  the  States.  We 
beg  leave,  though,  to  j)oint  out  one  very  worthy  trait 
of  Southern  Presbyterians  during  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  They  were  a  missionary  body.  It 
was  from  Dr.  John  Holt  Rice,  the  founder  of  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  in  Virginia,  that  the  famous  overture 
on  missions  came  before  the  General  Assembly  of  1831. 
He  asked  the  Assembly  to  adopt  the  following  resolutions: 

First,  That  tlu*  rrosliytcrian  Cluirch  in  llic  rnitttl  .Stales  is  a  missionary 
sc)cii't}',  the  olijcct  of  which  is  to  aid  in  the  convirsinii  of  thcwurlil;  ami 

»  looted  "  Sketches  of  .\t»rlh  Carolina,*'  p.  513, 
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that  e^try  mvmUT  of  the  church  U  a  member  for  life  of  the  >al(l  iocicly,  ami 
IniuimI,  in  maintenance  of  hi*  Chrixtlan  character,  to  do  all  In  hit  |iower  for 
the  acGoni|iliiihment  of  thiit  ohjvct.  SecontI,  mlnitterH  of  the  ||;oii|)el  in  c<in« 
nectiun  ^  ith  the  I'rcHhyterion  Church  are  \\\%x>x  i»oK*nnily  re<|ttlre«l  to  present 
thin  ftuhject  to  the  mviiihcrK  of  their  rvHiKitive  c«m(;ri*(*Atitm*»  UMini;  every 
effort  to  make  them  feci  their  ol>li|^tioiiH  and  to  induce  them  to  contribute 
according  to  their  ;  Irtlity.t 

This  paper  stirred  the  church. 

The  Status  of  Southern  Presbyterians  in  1 86 1  .—In  1 86 1 
there  were  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  I2  syno<1s 
of  the  Old  School  Church,  1275  churches,,  and  96,550 
communicants.  There  were  three  flourishing  theological 
seminaries  within  her  bounds,  each  under  the  control  of  one 
or  more  synods,  viz.,  Union  Seminary  in  Virginia,  Colum- 
bia Seminary  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  and  Danville  in  Kentucky. 
There  were  important  colleges  under  the  more  or  less 
careful  superintendence  of  the  body,  e.g.,  Hampden  Sid- 
ney College  and  W.ishington  College  in  Virginia.  Davidson 
College  in  North  Carolina,  Center  C()llege  in  Kcntuckyi 
ct  ai. 

In  1 86 1  there  were  in  the  same  territory,  constitut- 
ing the  United  Synod  of  the  South,  3  synods,  with  199 
churches,  11,581  communicants.  Steps  had  been  taken 
for  the  founding  of  a  theological  semiiKiry,  and  $70,000 
had  been  subscribed  and  partly  paid  in  for  this  purpose. 
The  Synod  had  under  its  care  one  college,  at  Marysville, 
Tenn. 

No  part  of  the  church  had  a  more  cultivated  ministry 
than  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Okl  School. 
Their  .seminaries  were  manned  by  some  of  the  very  ablest 
men  in  either  of  the  two  churches,  North  and  South. 
Thornwell  was  in  his  meridian  splendor  at  Columbia; 
Dabney  and  Peck,  slower  in  reaching  their  maturity,  as 

t  For  the  whole  of  this  able  and  lolemnly  important  paper  Kce  Assembly*^ 
Digest,  Baird*s  Collection,  p.  363. 
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well  as  younger  in  years,  were  teaching  with  marked  abil- 
ity at  Union;  Krcckenridgc  was  illustrating  as  the  day, 
or  obscuring,  according  to  his  subject,  as  the  night,  the 
themes  with  which  the  theologian  deals,  at  Danville; 
Palmer  and  Iloge  and  others  were  edifying  as  well  as  de- 
lighting large  and  cultivated  audiences  day  after  day.  A 
ministry,  generally  highly  cultured  and  especially  trained, 
was  ser\'ing  with  «icce|)tance  the  people  of  God.  No  con- 
siderable part  of  the  church  elsewhere  suq)assed  the  South 
in  all  that  goes  to  make  intelligent  and  honest  Presbyte- 
rianism.  It  had  been  a  happy,  a  blessed  portion  of  the 
Church  of  God. 


CHAPTKR    II. 

THE   ORIGIN   OK  TIIK    PKKSIJV TERIAX    CHURCH   IN   THE 

CONFEDERATE   S FATES. 

Jupiter  suMllowed  Metis  lest  she  shotild  bear,  In  their 
comini;  child,  one  wiser  than  himself.  Hut  that  child 
sprang,  the  fully  panoplied  Minerva,  wise  and  strong  and 
imprejjnably  chaste,  from  the  head  of  her  monster  father. 
If  any  one  had  asked,  '*  What  are  the  grounds  on  which 
Minerva  claims  the  right  of  existence  among  the  gods 
and  goddesses?"  it  might  well  have  been  said:  "On  the 
ground  of  the  virtuous  strength  and  happiness  which  .she 
can  achieve  in  and  for  her  worshipers,  <'is  well  as  on  the 
ground  of  the  repentance  and  reformation  \Vhich  .she  may 
be  able  to  work  among  the  gcxis  and  g(Klde.s.ses  them- 
selves, including  her  father." 

The  occasion  of  the  Presbvterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  coming  into  existence  was  the  successful  effort,  on 
the  part  of  the  m;ijority  of  the  Old  School  A.ssembly  of 
1 86 1,  to  usurp  the  crown  rights  (»f  the  Redeemer  in  mak- 
ing new  terms  of  church-membership;  and,  in  the  sar.ie 
act,  to  prostitute  the  church  to  the  .state  .^o  far  as  to  hold 
the  Southern  Presbyterians  to  the  .support  of  the  I'ederal 
Government,  as  over  ag<'iinst  the  governments  of  their 
several  sovereign  States,  on  pain  of  ejection  from  the 
church  in  case  of  failure  to  comply  with  the  tenns  of 
church-membership  thus  made. 

On  the  1 2th  of  April,  1861,  the  Confederacy  had  been 
forced  to  begin  the  bombardment  of  I'ort  Sumter;  for 
the  Federal  Government  ha<l  been  Jibout  to  provision  anew 
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and  reinforce  and  render  unconquerable  this  doonvay 
which  it  held  into  the  heart  of  the  Staith.  The  bombard- 
ment  turned  out  to  be  so  successful  that  in  spite  of  a 
heroic  resistance  the  fort  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  South 
within  thirty-six  hours.  The  fall  of  l^irt  Sumter  was  used 
with  consummate  skill  by  the  Northern  demagoj^ues. 
Holy  Writ  tells  us  of  a  certain  Levilc,  whose  concubine 
was  done  to  death  by  the  men  of  Gibcah  in  Henjamin, 
that  '*  when  he  was  come  into  his  house,  he  took  a  knife, 
and  laid  hold  on  his  concubine,  and  divided  her,  together 
with  her  bones,  into  twelve  pieces,  and  sent  her  into  all 
the  coasts  of  Israel,  so  that  it  came  to  pass  that  all  that 
saw  it  said.  There  was  no  such  deed  done  nor  seen  from 
the  day  that  the  children  c»f  Isniel  came  up  out  of  l*-gypt 
until  this  day."  Not  less  striking  were  the  representa- 
tions made  by  the  leaders  of  the  North  over  the  **  insult 
to  the  national  flag  in  attacking  Fort  Sumter."  The  pas- 
sions of  the  masses  were  amused.  The  whole  country 
was  aflame  with  war.  On  the  15th  of  April  President 
Lincoln  issued  a  call  for  seventy-five  thousand  volunteers 
to  cpiell  the  **  insurrection,**  as  he  called  it.  Though  his 
proclamation  drove  four  more  States  into  the  Confeder- 
acy, the  rest  of  the  country  re.<^ponded  with  four  times  as 
manv  nien  as  he  asked  for. 

The  Assembly  of  1861,  which  convened  in  Philadelphia 
on  May  i6ih,  met  in  an  ahnosphere  surcharged  with  the 
war-spirit.  Many  nunislers  and  elders  fnnn  all  sections 
of  the  country  had  fondly  hoped  that  the  church  might 
maintain  her  unity  in  .spile  of  political  disunion.  They 
had  hoped  that  her  spirituality,  her  divine  origin,  ami 
Christ- like  character  might  be  all  the  more  brightly  illus- 
trated by  her  course  in  the  midst  of  what  even  then  gave 
awful  j>romise  of  being  one  of  the  fiercest  civil  wars  of 
all   history.     lUit   their   hoj>es  were  doomed  to  an  early 
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blighting.  Such  union  could  only  be  maintained  by  tlte 
church'*  Iceepini;  within  her  own  sphere,  and  steerini; 
clear  of  the  political  issues  on  which  the  ship  of  state  had 
become  dismembered.  And  there  was  a  party — at  fintt 
small,  but  destined  to  rapid  growth  under  extraneous 
pressure  and  ignoble  motives' — tn  the  church  which  liati 
determined  to  malce  the  General  Assembly  indorse  the 
Federal  Government  at  Washington  and  pledfje  its  sup- 
port thereto.  This  was,  of  counte,  to  prostitute  the  church 
to  the  state — nay,  to  a  party  in  the  state.  Hut  what  i-t  it 
men  will  not  prostitute,  and  to  what  will  they  not  make 
that  prostitution  when  driven  on  by  prejudice,  passion,  and 
revenge  ? 

The  venerable  Dr.  Spring,  of  the  Uricic  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  York,  probably  at  the  urgent  insistence  t»f 
others,  with  a  clearer  vision  of  the  nature  and  consequence 
of  the  action  but  with  less  of  conscience  than  himself 
thereat,  so  early  as  the  third  day  of  the  Assembly  intro- 
duced the  following  resolution : 

That  a  ipvciat  coiiimiiii;i:  )«  a))]M>inlei1  in  in<|nire  into  the  ex|HilU'nc]'  o( 
the  AsiemUj'i  making  siinic  eijifession  of  their  devotion  10  ihe  Union  trf 
theiw  Stales,  ami  iheir  t»yu1ly  to  liic  covernnwnt ;  and  if  in  their  juilginenl 
it  U  cipedicnl  >o  lo  ilu,  they  re|>url  u-hal  that  ex|>n.tijon  ihall  be.* 

'  Df.  J.  II.  Vanilylic  »ay»:  "Tlicre  wa«  ai  lirM  a  large  mnjoriiy  who 
were  oppoteil  tu  any  jmlilical  iIclhiTance  nhaleviT.  1'hcy  were  in  favor  iif 
aJmply  iMicrting  (he  great  Scri|)tural  ilo<iTine  of  olicilk'nce  to  dvil  tuIitm, 
■cciHnpanictI  liy  kiiHl  injunctions  lo  Kluily  thelhinip  tlial  ninile  for  [waic. 
Hut  as  the  AMciuMy  jmiceeilcil  with  its  liusincss,  the  |>rv»ure  from  nitluiui, 
ami  a  Itllle  leaven  working  within,  ehangeil  the  i>|>itii  anil  |>iiT|Heii-«  uf  llw 

iMNly,     That  klnil  «(  UMrtynhnn  lu  cliH|uvnll]t  wirtrayeil  liy  |T~  "''   

few  alaya  a{pi,  ns  c<insi>iing  of  a)>|i1auitc  in  tlw  gnlUrii;*,  anil  olhi 
of  popular  will,  Wgan  li>  make  ils  inflocni'e  fell.  There  wer  . 
■niheatiimt  of  ani>t1ier  klnil  of  martynloni  In  ibc  KinielK,  wIkim;  In^li 
would  not  he  waring  of  pocket -handkvrcbiefx  and  v1a|)pinE  of  fair  haiidK,  Init 
lar  and  feathers,  ropn  and  l.imp>piwt'i.  .  .  .  Wither  fnnn  ihew  caUMri  or 
not,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Aii>eniMy  umU-rwenl  a  »ivn.ily  and  niarwiou* 
i-hange  in  it*  spirit  and  in  ils  pitrjicKe;  unlit  '  in  un  evil  hour  her  rash  hand 
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This  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table  by  a  vote  of  123 
to  102.  Hut  the  Progressives  were  not  to  be  balked. 
Only  three  days  later  Dr.  Spring  offered  a  paper  with 
resolutions  respecting  the  appointment  of  reiiyious  s<i- 
lemnitiLS  for  the  4tli  of  July  next,  and  the  duty  of  min- 
isters and  cliurches  in  relation  to  the  "condition  of  our 
country."'  The  house  made  the  consideration  of  these 
resolutions  the  first  order  of  the  day  for  the  Friday 
next,  May  24th.  Friday  brought  a  protracted  and  heated 
debate  over  the  resolutions,  and  a  substitute  movcti  by 
Dr.  Cliarks  Hodge.  The  debate  continued  Saturday  and 
Monday.  M<inday  evening  there  was  an  effort  made,  under 
the  lead  of  Dr.  Hodge,  to  lay  the  whole  business  on  the 
tablu;  but  it  was  defeated,  tiic  vote  being  87  yeas  and 
151  nays,  Tuesday  morning  the  matter  was  referred  to 
a  special  committee,  with  instructions  to  report  in  the 
aflcrnocin.  Xinc  were  appointed  on  this  committee.  They 
presented  a  majority  report  with  cighl  names  affixed, 
and  a  minority  rejiort  with  one  name  subscribed,  that  of 
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14  of  iW  (.'niml  Sialci  hIhiuI  \a  KsteniMe;  inil 
of  JcMii  Lliri>l.  tiic  l[t™i  lliiih-l'riisl  of  ll>i- 
uuay  liii.  linger  fruiii  uk,  uml  »iH.'t>lily  rmturc 


tell,  »  well  u  rm  ihc  Cui 

I    la  impiure  liiiii,  in  the  n: 

1'Chrii.tmn  |,r..k.„i„n.  u.  l 

L  lo  uii  the  lilts '>!»(;'■  Ill  iin  li.mi-raMv  jh-uic. 

'  A'.Wfv./,  1.  't'liat  Ihi-,  Clui'mI  A^iLixlilf,  in  thu  i|>inl  of 
JMn  whit-h  th<;  S<.ri|itur»  i-njinn,  uml  tvliidi  ha.  nluuy. 
church,  >li>  liorc'l.)'  uLLn..« liilije  ami  ikxliite  inir  di]>i;uli<.n 
]M,-r|H:lu:iif,  Ml  r:ir  a.->  in  Ui  tit's,  (hi'  inli-^rity  nf  tlit^e  lull 
slrfnylhtT,  u,.h.i1.l.  3n.l  cnL-.uraKC-  If.L-  hV.k'r,,!  C.vcrnmc. 


■II   il 


.'   J.r. 


luyaliy.      Ami  In  afi.l  .il!  ii>i>.ii<u.'|illiiTis.  the 

wlminihlrnli'in,   or   llii'   [K'iiiW;ir  ii|iinii>ii'>   ul   uny  )i:irl!iuhir   \a\if,    Imi   l1i»l 
central  slmimKlriUion  mIiiiIi.  Uiiiv;  ui   any  limi-  n|i]ii>iii(i'il  :mil   iii.iiii^iiNiliil 

tllc  visiliie  rL^tfctcnlDlivi'  of  uur  nali-nml  cti'-ti'nL'c,  ■ 

This  pnjHir  was  adnplccl  by  a  vote  of  156  yeas  to  66 
nays.  It  was  rovuliilionary,  filled  with  tlie  very  i,'L'niii>  nf 
usiiqiation  and  prostiliilirm  (.f  ilic  tliint,'s  of  tin;  Lord  Jtsiis 
Clirisl.  l)r.  llodKc-  and  tilhers  t;avc  iiolic'c  tliat  lliuy  |tri»- 
tcstc-d  anain^l  lliis  aciiini  (if  tin,- As>unil>ly  fnr  reasons  to 
bt  j^ivcn.  Tlic  protest  wlicn  il  canio  was  siii).slanti;il!y  as 
follows; 
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Hcji  to  fttrvni^thcn,  uplioUl,  an«l  vncnuragc  the  Keilcral  (•ovcrniiivnt.  It  is, 
however,  a  notorious  fact  timt  iiinny  of  our  uiiiu>ters  and  niciiiliers  conscien- 
tiously I)clivvc*  that  the  allc};i;incc  of  the  citizens  of  this  c«iuniry  is  priniurily 
i!uu  to  the  States  to  which  they  res]K*ctive1y  Inrhmg;  and,  tliercfore,  that 
when  any  State  renounces  its  connection  with  the  United  States  and  its  alle- 
(;iance  to  the  Constitution,  the  citizens  of  that  State  are  lN»und  hy  the  laws 
of  iatHl  to  continue  loyal  t<>  their  State,  and  ol>edient  to  its  laws.  The  imfHT 
ad«*i>ted  l»y  the  Assendily  xirlually  declares,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  alle- 
i;iance  of  iheciti/en  is  due  to  the  United  States,  anything;  in  the  Constitution 
or  ordinances  or  laws  of  the  several  States  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding;. 

It  is  nut  the  htyalty  of  the  mendKTs  constituting  this  AsseinMy,  nor  of  our 
churches  or  ministers  in  any  onejNirtion  u{  our  country,  that  is  tlius  asserted, 
Init  the  loyalty  of  the  whole  I*resl»yterian  Church,  North  and  South,  Mast 
VA\<\  West. 

Alle(;iam'e  to  the  Tetleral  (iovernnient  is  recopii/.e«l  <»r  declared  to  Ik*  the 
duty  of  all  churches  and  ministers  represented  in  this  iNMly.  In  adopting;  this 
paper,  therefore,  the  Assend»ly  d«K's  decide  the  |;reat  |M»litical  <|ues(iMn  which 
at;itater»  ami  divides  the  country.  The  (|uesti(»n  is,  Whether  the  allegiance  of 
our  cili/ens  is  primarily  to  the  Stale  or  to  the  Cnii»n.  However  clear  our 
own  convictions  of  the  c«»rreilness  of  this  decision  may  lie,  nr  however  «lieply 
we  may  l>e  impressed  with  its  importance,  yet  it  is  not  a  i|uestion  which  this 
Assemhiy  has  a  right  to  decide. 

That  the  action  of  the  Assi-mMy  in  the  premises  diK's  not  only  decide  the 
political  <|uesti«Mi  referred  t<>,  hut  makes  that  decision  a  term  <tf  meml>ership 
in  our  church,  is  no  less  eli-ar.  It  puts  into  the  mouths  of  all  rt -prc'i-nted 
in  this  Kody  a  dei-lar;itit*n  of  loyally  and  allegiance  to  the  I'nion  and  to  the 
I''e<leral  (lovernment.  Ihit  such  a  declaration  made  hy  fiur  memhers  resi«liiig 
in  what  are  called  the  seceding  States  is  trrasonahle.  I'rishyiirians  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  those  Stales  cannot,  tlun-fore,  make  tiiat  deilaraiion. 
They  are  c«»nsiiiuently  forced  to  cho«>se  I>etween  allegiance  to  their  State  and 
allegiance  t«»  the  chunh. 

Thclleneral  As>iinlily,  in  thus  deciding  a  politital  «|uesiion,  and  making 
that  decision  |>r;u  lirally  a  condition  <if  meMd'crship  to  the  ihiULh,  has  in  our 
judgment  vi«»kil»d  the  constitution  «»f  the  chunh,  an»I  Usurped  tin-  pn-roj^nliVe 
of  the  I  )i\ine  Master.   .   .   . 

In  the  third  plaie,  we  prt>lesl  hccaust*  we  regard  the  action  «»f  the  AsMMnMy 
as  altogetlur  unnecrssary  and  uncalled  for.  ,  .  .  We  are  fully  persnadt-il  that 
we  Iwst  proMioti'  the  interests  of  the  country  I»y  preserving  the  integrity  and 
unity  of  the  chureh. 

We  regani  tiiis  action  of  the  Assend»ly,  therefore,  as  a  great  national 
calamity,  as  well  as  the  most  disastrous  to  the  interesi>  of  our  church  which 
has  marked  its  history. 

We  protest,  fourthly,  heeausc  we  regani  the  atlion  of  the  .\sscndily  as 
unjust  and  cruel  in  its  hearings  on  our  Southern  hrethreii. 

.\ml  finally,  we  protest  Ik-cuusc  we  l>clicve  the  act  of  the  .\ssendily  will  nt>l 
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nnlj  diminuih  the  retourceii  of  the  church,  Imt  grvfUly  weaken  Iti  power  for 
ISooil,  ami  ex|Mim*  it  to  the  clanger  of  U*ln|{  cnrrkil  away  more  and  more  fn»ni 
itn  troe  principle*  by  a  worldly  and  fanatical  npirit.l 

Fifty-seven  other  men,  along  with  Dr.  I  lodge,  honored 
themselves  by  affixing  their  names  to  this  paper,  which  for 
its  political  and  ecclesiastical  sagacity,  its  gentlemanly  and 
Christian  spirit,  is  deser\'ing  of  everlasting  admiration. 
Fourteen  of  the  only  sixteen  Southern  commissioners 
were  among  the  signers.  The  other  forty-four  names  in- 
cluded, in  addition  to  that  of  the  revered  IVinceton  theolo- 
gian, that  of  the  moderator,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  T.  Hackus, 
and  of  the  moderator  of  the  preceding  Assembly,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  John  \V.  Yeomans,  who  had  preached  the  opening  ser- 
mon on  the  text  John  xviii.  36,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world  " ;  and  many  more  names  of  the  wisest  and  god- 
liest  men  of  the  whole  North. 

The  best  possible  foil  for  Dr.  Hodge's  protest,  one  that 
makes  it  shine  like  a  jewel  in  an  ash-bank,  was  the  answer 
to  it  by  the  Assembly's  committee.  They  "  readily  ad- 
mitted "  that  the  Assembly's  action  had  political  as  well 
as  moral  bearings ;  and  then  went  on  to  produce  an  almost 
matchless  specimen  of  pettifogging  and  sophistical  dema- 
goguer>'  in  the  vain  attempt  to  support  the  Assembly  as 
just  and  Scriptural  in  its  conduct.  The  haters  of  democ- 
racy might  find  in  this  instance  a  very  convenient  proof  of 
the  folly  of  the  rule  by  the  mere  numerical  majority  in 
collusion  against  principle  and  intelligence.-  In  itself  it 
would  be  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  illustrate 
the  Machiavellianism  of  this  reply  at  length,  but  it  would 
carry  us  too  far  aside  from  the  particular  course  of  events 
with  which  we  are  directly  concerned.  We  recall  our  at- 
tention, therefore,  to  the  Spring  resolutions,  and  to  the 
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view  taken  of  them  by  Dr.  Hodge  and  his  party  in  the 
North.  That  ])arty  wan  not  moved  by  sectionalism.  Its 
juilgmcnt  was  not  war]>cd  by  self-interest.  It  was  not  a 
secession  party.  It  was  n<»t  largely  a  slave-owning  party. 
The  student  of  history  will  remember  these  facts  when 
studying  the  reception  which  Southern  Presbyterians  gave 
the  resolutions  by  the  venerable  pastor  of  the  Krick 
Church.  There  is  no  proof  of  their  having  been  moved 
by  schism,  heresy,  or  selfishness. 

Almost  the  whole  Southern  wing  of  the  church  regarded 
the  Assembly's  action  just  as  the  conservative  party  in 
the  North  did.  They  saw:  first,  that  the  political  ques- 
tion had  been  decided  for  the  whole  Prcsbvtcrian  Church 
represented  in  the  Assembly ;  second,  that  the  action  of 
the  Assembly  in  the  premises  did  not  only  decide  the  po- 
litical question  referred  to,  but  made  that  decision  a  term 
of  membcrshij)  in  the  church;  third,  that  it  was  cruel  in 
its  bearings  on  the  Southern  members  (»f  the  church, 
making  them  renounce  allegiance  either  to  church  or 
state;  fourth,  that  in  the  political  .uljudication  the  church 
had  been  guilty  of  usurpation  of  the  Redeemer's  rights, 
and  the  prostitution  of  the  Redeemer's  bride;  fifth,  that, 
finally,  the  flood-gates  of  politico- religious  syncretism,  of 
fanaticism,  had  been  thrown  open.  These  things  they 
.saw;  and  these  things,  together  with  the  actual  setting  up 
of  the  Confederate  Government,  were  the  objective  causes, 
the  occasions,  of  the  rise  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
South. 

Some  of  the  strongest  intellects  as  well  as  some  of  the 
most  devoted  Christian  ministers  in  the  wliole  church  were 
in  the  South.  They  desired  a  church  on  whose  banner 
should  be  inscribed,  **  The  Spirituality  of  the  Church,** 
*'The  power  of  the  Church  Court  as  to  kind  and  degree 
only  what  the  Word  of  God  as  interpreted  by  the  Stand- 
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ards  of  the  Church  makei  it,"  "  A  faithful  adherence  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  Churcli,"  "  The  abvolute  I  Iciulxhip 
of  Christ  in  the  Church."  They  wanted  a  church,  and  a 
better  one  than  tiiat  from  wliicli  tliey  hud  been  virtually 
ejected.  They  wanted  a  church  tluit  looke<I  to  her  bride- 
gnxtm  as  Iwr  very  lord,  that  wore  not  the  likirts  of  a 
prostitute ;  a  church  whose  courts  "  wuutd  never  ask  what 
ini(,'ht  be  a  man's  view  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  doctrine  of  State  rights,  or  of  nny  oilier 
political  qiiesjion  " ;  but "  What  does  he  think  of  the  hwtd- 
ship  of  Christ,  of  the  atonement,  of  regeneration?  is  he 
willin^r  to  adopt  siiieerely  and  in  their  true  lin]iort  our 
time-honored  standard  of  doctrine  and  church  order?"' 
Such  a  church  as  the  Old  School  I'resbyterian  had  been, 
but  was  no  longer,  a  church  of  their  own  [leoplc,  aniotig 
whom  homogeneity  would  prevent  all  relardint;  friction  of 
her  chariot. wheels  as  Ikt  anuics  sliotilil  go  forth  against 
the  world.  They  wanted  a  church  fur  their  own  siikeK, 
their  fdlows'  sakvs,  am)  for  the  sake  of  (ruth  and  Ciocl. 

In  these  glorious  aspir.itions  atid  liononiblc  desires  we 
find  the  true  causes  of  the  existence  of  the  I'resbyterian 
Church,  South.  As  the.ve  aiuscs  are  to  receive  fuller 
illustration  incidentally  as  we  proceed,  we  shall  for  the 
present  di.'^pense  with  their  further  chiciilalion,  and  ])ass 
on  to  trace  the  organization  of  the  church  in  process,  and 
then  to  set  forth  the  completeness  of  the  form  of  ot^ani- 
zation,  and  its  adjustment  to  its  ecclesia.-:tica1  environment. 

The  Orgamzath'ii  of  the  lloiiy  and  its  Ai(jiistmeiit  to 
its  EiiviroiiMCHt. — Most  of  the  Southern  l*resbyteries— 
all,  perhaps — had  held,  as  the  ctistom  ts.  (heir  spring  meet- 
ings prior  to  the  time  of  the  I*hiladelj>hia  Assembly.  Hut 
such  of  them  as  had  adjournetl  meetings,  or  pro  re  Hata 
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n)L-ctiri(;H,  on  the  hcci  nf  lliat  Assciiibly,  ]>ri)iv!itc<l  wiili  i 
viiritnis  (!i;t,'rci;s  nf  vijfor  jmaiiist  the  hit;h-liaiKle<t  iisur]»;i-  1 
tion  nncl  ;il)!uirrL'd  tlejjrailntiim  (i(  that  bmly.  The  I'rcs- 
bytcry  uf  Memphis,  in  an  a(!joiirin;<l  nieelin^;  nn  llie  i.^tli 
(if  June,  rcuoitiiccd  cimnuction  with  llie  Assembly  f>ir  lis 
iinchristi.-in  and  revohitiunary  actimi,  and  rcqttestcil  all 
cnnciirriii[i  Presbyteries  to  meet  with  them  by  their  com- 
nii-i-iidners,  in  Meiii|ihis,  uii  tlic  tliini  Thursday  in  May. 
l8''i_i,  fur  llie  |)nr|inse  uf  (irj^ani/iii^  il  fiencral  Assembly. 
It  alsn  siii,'j^cMe(l  to  the  IVesbjtenes  the  udvlsiibility  af 
their  c.illiii}^  meetings  ami  ii[)|>ointin)r  dele^^ates  to  a  coii- 
vciuion  t'lnieet  in  Atlanta  <m  the  istlmf  August, "  to  con- 
sult iijjon  various  important  matters,  espeeially  our  benev- 
olent <'j>erau<iiis."  This  aetion  was  immediately  followetl 
by  iliat  of  the  l-^ast  Alabama  I'resbytcry.  which  was  called 
ti>{'cliitr  to  consider  the  matter.  It  diil  not  seeede  fnini 
the  As-eml)ly,  but  earneslly  i»rotestcil,  and  d(-clarod  liiat 
il  w'liiiti  \vA  ac(tuicscc  in  the  Assembly's  action.  It  then 
calleil    for  w   convention   of   the    I'resbvtcries  to  meet    in 
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I'liiliKk-lpIiia  Asscinlily,  at  once  piililislictl  a  circular,  invit- 
ing ministers  and  cUItrs  in  Southern  Synods  tu  meet  in 
convention  in  Richnioml.  Va..  on  tlic  24tli  of  July.  I'mm- 
itient  ministers  in  the  Soiilh  Carolina  Synod  early  agitated 
tile  catling;  of  such  a  convention ;  and  Dr.  Tiiorn«cll,  at 
Ica-it,  cxjircsscd  a  preference  for  the  I'iedinmU  region  of 
North  Carolina,  and  named,  specially,  GrLtrislmrn  as  a 
suitable  place.  Snch  a  convention  was  needed  t<>  i;ivc 
harmony  uf  action  tonchin^f  their  relation  to  *.he  Uld 
As.senibly,  to  the  several  I'rchbyleries  and  Syiioils,  and  to 
prevent  the  evils  which  might  arise  from  a  tuinporary  dis- 
organization, especially  to  make  some  temporary  arrange- 
ment concerning  the  benevolent  operations  of  tlic  church. 
The  upshot  of  all  these  calls  for  a  convention  was  the  final 
fixing  u|K)n  Atlanta  as  the  place,  and  the  ijlh  uf  August, 
iR^)!,  as  the  time,  for  a  convention  of  representatives  from 
the  I'resbyteries. 

'J'/it'  Aflitiifn  Ci'tnvii/icn  met  at  the  lime  and  place  ap- 
]K>intcd.  It  was  composed  of  twenty  delegates  from 
eleven  I'resbyleries,  with  fourteen  corrcsponiling  members 
/rum  six  I'resbylerius,  and  was  in  session  three  days.  In 
reference  to  the  benevolent  operations,  it  suggested  and 
recommended  that  the  work"  of  education,  i»uhlica!ion,  do- 
mestic mis^iiins,  etc.,  should  be  left  to  the  I'resbyteries, 
Synods,  and  the  Southwestern  Advisory  C'>mmittee  of 
New  Orleans;  "  but  as  to  foreign  missions,  the  convention 
iiuliirsed  the  tcmpcrary  plan  for  cmducting  this  work 
which  lia<I  been  <levised  by  cert.iin  brethren  in  Columbia, 
S.  C,  and  pledged  the  supj>ort  of  the  I're-liyteries  repre- 
sented  in  the  cmnention  to  it,"'  In  reference  lo  the 
action   touching  their  relations  to  ihc  Olil  Assembly,  the 
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convention  urged  <ill  such  Presbyteries  as  had  not  re- 
nounced the  jurisdiction  of  the  Old  Assembly  to  do  so, 
and  urged  all  the  Presbyteries  to  declare  their  adherence 
and  submission  to  the  standards  as  formerly  held,  with 
the  single  change  of  the  phrase  "  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  St.itcs  of  America  **  to  this  form,  viz.,  "  Pres* 
byterian  Church  in  tlie  Confederate  States  of  America." 
It  further  urged  that  these  Presbyteries  send  commis- 
sioners to  a  General  Assembly  to  be  held  in  Augusta, 
Ga.,  on  the  fourth  clay  of  the  next  December;  that  Rev. 
Dr.  Waddel,  Rev.  Dr.  Gray,  and  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Jones,  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  be  a  committee  on  commissions  to  examine 
the  credentials  of  all  who  should  be  present ;  and  that  the 
respective  Synods  review  the  records  of  the  Presbyteries 
and  confirm  the  actions  herein  proposed.  Though  a  con- 
vention, this  body  *' disclaimed  the  right  to  determine  the 
p<ililical  relations  of  individuals,  or  to  solve  foi  them  polit- 
ical <|uesti<Mis.*' 

The  convention  did  just  what  it  Wiis  intended  to  do.  It 
secured  substantial  unanimity  of  action  touching  rcl.itions 
to  the  Old  Assembly,  and  touching  relations  to  the  stand- 
ards, on  the  part  of  all  the  Presbyteries  and  Synods. 
And  it  gave  a  certain  supj)ort  to  the  temporary  agencies 
of  the  church  until  the  Assembly  should  meet  and  place 
them  on  a  stable  footing.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
summer  and  fall  forty-seven  Presbyteries,  each  for  itself, 
dissolved  connection  with  the  General  As.sembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  Stcitcs  of  America. 
*•  This  .separation,"  says  Dr.  Palmer,  **  was  b«iscd  in  every 
case  upon  the  unconstitutional  character  of  the  Assem- 
bly's legislation.  We  give  the  language  employed  by  a 
single  Presbytery,  as  showing  the  common  ground  upon 
which  they  all  stocxl :  Rcsiolvcd,  That  in  view  of  the  un- 
constitutional, ICraslian,  tyrannic.1l,  and  virtmxUy  exscind- 
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iug  act  o\  tilt  laic  General  Assembly,  sitting  at  I'hiladcl- 
pliia  in  May  last,  wu  <ln  hereby,  with  a  solemn  prnlcst 
at;ainst  tliis  act,  (lecture,  in  tliu  (ear  of  God,  our  connection 
with  tlic  General  Assembly  u[  lUe  Presbyterian  Clnireh  in 
the  United  States  to  be  ilissolveil."'  These  words  arc 
from  the  minutes  of  Ur.  Palmer's  own  I're^bytei^-.  That 
he  is  correct  in  setting  llicni  forth  as  containing  the  com- 
mon ^;riiniui  on  which  ail  the  I'resbyterie.-i  -.Iu'hI  iidmits  of 
no  donbt.  Their  siihur  Inith  is  ni)  more  than  an  adequate 
expression  t>f  the  AssLiiibly's  action  as  seen  by  clear- 
headed and  slont-heartcil  I'resbyleriaiis  tlinnij^'hout  the 
South.  Heforc  the  time  for  the  meetint;  cif  ilie  General 
Assembly  at  Atiijiista,  the  forty-seven  I're-bytLTJes,  with 
their  ten  Synods,  had  been  completely  or^;aiii/ed  under 
a  common  constitution,  and  the  I'resbyteries  had  <hily 
authorized  and  api»>inted  commissioners  to  form  said 
Assembly. 

The  First  C.encntl  Asumbly  of  llic  l'r,shytaian 
Cliiinfi,  Si'xt/i,  convened,  accordinjj  to  appoinlnieiit,  on 
the  4th  iif  Dvternher.  ifCii.  One  of  llie  most  venerable 
mini-ters  present,  the  Rev.  Dr.  I-'rancis  Mcl'"arland,  pre- 
sided tmli!  a  re-ular  ort,'ani/atii,n  conld  be  efTecled,  On 
his  motion  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  M,  I'almcr  was  unanimously 
chosen  to  preach  the  ojieninn  sermon.  Dr.  Palmer  took 
f..r  his  te-xl  l-:phesians  i.  22.  2)— "And  t,'ave  him  to  be 
hea<l  over  all  ihin-s  to  the  church,  which  is  his  b...ly.  the 
fullness  of  him  tliat  fiUeth  alt  in  all.'"  The  preacher  felt 
the  respnn-ibility  <-i  the  nionienl.  What  was  i.f  [greater 
imp')rlance.  he  wa^  |)repared  for  it.  ICndowed  with  a 
h.rce.  splen.lor.  and  enthuMasm  like  llomerV.  a  fiery 
loj-ic  like    Paul's,  Ihe  speaker  had  aaiuired  an  eloi|uence 
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sions.  On  great  occasions  he  had  the  mettle  in  him 
which  responded  recidily  to  the  unusual  pressure.  The 
present  \vas%a  very  great  occasion.  After  an  exordium 
which  makes  the  reader  think  that  Palmer  has  a  right  to 
preach  on  the  sublime  passages  of  him  who,  while  de- 
scribing himself  as  rude  in  speech,  yet  wrote  as  the  lord 
thereof,  the  preacher  announced  his  subject  as:  "  T/tc  sn- 
prcmc  dominion  to  which  Christ  is  exalted  as  the  Head 
of  the  ehnreh,  and  the  glory  of  the  ehnrch  in  that  rcla^ 
tion^  as  being  at  once  his  body  and  his  fnllness^ 

The  flood-gates  of  discourse  were  raised,  and  the 
waters  gushed  forth.  The  sermon  was  a  true  unfolding 
of  the  great  theme  announced.  There  w.is  but  little 
direct  allusion  to  the  situation  of  the  church  and  the 
country.  The  chief  of  such  passages  should  be  set  forth 
to  the  reader.  The  preacher  had  been  .speaking  of  the 
glory  which  **  surrounds  the  church/'  /;/  virtne  of  the 
headship  of  Christ  over  it.  **  The  immortal  Church  of 
Christ,  which  survives  .ill  change  and  never  knows  decay, 
.  .  .  outliving  all  tmie,  and  henceforth  counting  her  years 
upon  the  dial  of  liternity."  He  .it  length  breaks  out: 
•*  Do  we  understand,  fathers  and  brethren,  the  mission  of 
the  church  given  us  here  to  execute?  It  is  to  lift  through- 
out the  world  our  testimony  for  this  headship  of  Christ. 
The  convocation  of  this  Assembly  is  in  part  this  testimony, 
lUit  a  little  while  since  it  was  attempted  in  the  most 
.lugust  court  of  our  church  to  place  the  crown  of  our 
Lord  upon  the  head  of  Cresar — to  bind  th.it  body  which 
is  Christ's  fullness  to  the  chariot  in  which  C.xsar  rides. 
The  inter\cning  months  have  sufficiently  discovered  the 
character  of  that  state  under  whose  yoke  this  church  was 
summoned  to  bow  the  neck  in  meek  obedience;  but  in 
.idvance  of  these  disclosures,  the  voice  went  up  through- 
out our  l.ind  in  indignant  remonstrance  ag.iinst  the  usurpa- 
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tion,  in  solemn  protest  against  the  sacrilege.  And  now 
this  parliament  of  the  lord's  freemen  solemnly  declares, 
that,  by  the  terms  of  her  great  charter,  none  but  Jesus 
may  be  King  in  Zion.  Once  more,  in  this  distant  age 
and  in  these  ends  of  the  earth,  the  church  must  declare 
for  the  supremacy  of  her  (lead,  and  fling  out  the  conse- 
crated ensign  with  the  old  inscription, '  For  Christ  and  his 
Crown.' "> 

The  Assembly  honored  itself  by  directing  the  publica- 
tion of  the  sermon  in  the  appendix  to  the  minutes.  So 
far  as  \vc  know,  it  is  the  only  sermon  which  has  been  so 
published  in  the  history  of  our  church.  Dr.  Palmer  was 
made  mcxlerator  of  the  Assembly. 

The  organiziUioH  of  the  churchy  inclmUug  its  agencies 
for  carrying  on  all  the  great  enterprises  of  Christian 
effort^  and  the  orientation  of  the  chnrch  before  the  u*orU^ 
and  especially  before  the  other  churches  of  Jesns  Christ 
thronghont  the  earth,  was  to  be  the  great  work  of  the 
Assembly.  As  soon  as  the  court  had  been  organized 
Dr.  Thornwell  introduced  two  resolutions,  which  were 
unanimously  adopted.     They  were  as  follows : 

I.  lliat  the  style  and  title  of  this  charch  shall  lie  The  Trcsliyterian  Church 
in  the  Confederate  States  of  America. 

a.  Hiat  this  .Vsscnd>ly  ileclare,  in  conformity  with  the  unanimous  decision 
of  our  PreshytericH,  that  the  Confc*ssion  of  Faith,  the  I. artier  and  Shorter 
Catechisms,  the  Forms  of  (lovernment,  the  lhM>k  of  Discipline,  and  the  lU 
rectory  of  Worship,  which  together  make  up  the  constitution  of  the  l*rcNhy- 
terian  Church  in  the  l*nile«l  Stntcs  of  America,  are  the  constitution  i»f  the 
Prc*s1>)'terian  Church  in  the  Confedcr.ite  States  of  America;  only  suhstituting 
the  term  **  Confc^leratc  States"  for  "  Unile»l  .Stales. "3 

In  1865,  influenced  by  the  issue  of  the  war,  the  church 
came  under  the  necessity  of  chcinging  its  name  somewhiit, 
and  from  that  time  has  borne  the  legcil  style  and  title  of 

1  "Minutes  of  the  Ceneral  Asscmldy  of  the  Preshytcrian  Church  in  the 


"Tlic  H'resbytcrmii  Cluircli  ii\  the  Unitird  States."  Of 
ili;irit;cs  in  llic  cunslitiition  wo  slinll  have  snmolliing  lo 
s.ny  ill  n  future  clinj^tcr. 

As  one  Inaks  tivcr  the;  pnicccdiiijfs  of  this  Assombly, 
be  ol)s;;nx's  iliat  tlioiif,'!)  it  is  but  Jin  hour  old,  it  is  not 
\vr;ip]>c(l  in  swatltl  liny -clothes.  In  the  ordinaiy  routine 
work  ti(  such  a  hixly,  it  showH  no  sifjiiH  of  infancy.  Kut 
wc  m.irvtl  nut  at  this;  f<ir  many  of  the  members  are 
;imi>ni,'  the  most  skillful  pa-sbytcrs  who  could  have  been 
foiiiul  in  llic  tnxlivided  church.  Itut  we  <lo  look  on  with 
ailmirali'in  as  this  fnlly  yrown  younj;  ^'iant  bcj^ins  to  rig 
tlic  sltip  in  whicli  it  is  to  breast  the  waves  and  face  lUc 
fiifs  nf  an  iri<  If  finite  future. 

One  of  iliL'  fn'st  as  well  as  the  most  notable  thi»>;s 
which  tile  jVssembly  (hd  was  lo  organi^te  n  permanent 
a},'eiKy  fur  cnniliictiiifi  forei},'ii  missions.  Ami  as  the  prin- 
ciples ..f  r.r^ani/alion  involved  in  the  establishment  of  the 
exeiiilive  cnmmiitee  u(  (oreit;n  mi.>isions  were  ap])lied  in 
all  llie  LNL-cutive  committees  estahlislieil  by  the  Assembly, 
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ARTictR  !•  TtiiN  comniiuce  khall  lie  known  m  the  Executive  Ccmniiittce 
cif  Forvign  MiMionn  o(  the  Prc^liytcrian  C*hurch  in  the  Confederate  Stiite»  t>f 
America.  It  »hall  ctnisisi  «>f  a  kccrvtury,  who  hhall  lie  ^tyletl  the  biecretury  of 
Foreign  Mi!»i&ii>ns  ami  who  iihull  lie  the  ct>iiiiiiittcx**k  organ  of  communicatitm 
with  the  A»»enil>ly  and  with  all  |N>rtion»  of  the  work  intrusted  to  this  com- 
mittee; a  treaHurvr  and  nine  other  mendient,  three  of  whom,  at  len^t,  Kh(\ll 
be  ruling  eltlcrb  «>r  deaetms,  or  |>rivatc  memlRYsk  of  the  chureh,  all  ap|>ointc«l 
annually  by  the  C  General  Assembly,  ami  hhall  lie  directly  amenable  to  it  for 
the  faithful  and  eflkient  tliseharge  of  the  duticH  intrustetl  to  itK  ct;re.  Vacun- 
cie»  (Kcurring  tui  iuleiim  it  nliall  fdl  if  neeefc^^nry. 

Art.  II.  It  shall  meet  once  a  month,  or  oltener,  if  niceshary,  at  the  ctill 
of  the  chairman  «Hr  Kccrctary.  It  may  enact  by'laws  for  its  guvcrnment*  the 
tame  lieing  subject  to  the  revlsinn  and  np])ro\nl  «>f  the  (Scneral  Assendily. 

Art.  III.  It  shall  Ik.*  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Conimittee  to  take  direc- 
tion ami  control  f>f  the  foreign  nussionary  work,  subjcci  to  such  instruclionH 
as  may  lie  given  by  the  General  Assvndily  from  lime  to  time;  to  np|M»int 
miHsit>narie«  ami  asKiHt;int  missitmarien ;  to  dcsignnle  their  fiehl  of  laNir,  and 
provide  for  their  sup|>ort ;  to  receive  the  reports  of  the  seirelnry  ami  treas. 
urer,  and  give  such  dir(H:tinnH  in  rclutinn  to  their  re>»piHiive  duties  as  may 
seem  neces)»ary;  to  authorize  appropriations  nnd  ex]K*n(litures  of  money,  in* 
eluding  the  salaries  of  ofTicers;  to  rommunlcale  to  the  cliunlies  from  lime  lu 
time  such  inft»rmation  nlNUit  the  nds^ionary  Mork  us  iimy  seem  iiii(N>itaiil  |o 
1»e  known;  and  to  lay  liefore  the  <ieneral  Assembly  from  year  In  yenr  a  full 
reptirt  of  the  work  and  of  their  receipts  and  cxiiemlitures,  together  with  their 
lK)ok*i  of  minutCN  for  examination. t 

■ 

The  cumbrous  and  Scripturnlly  unwarranted  machinery 
of  boards,  as  well  as  vohintary  scHrieties,  is  done  away  with. 
The  fifth  wheel  of  the  chariot  is  cast  aside ;  a  simple  com- 
mittee,  directly  and  immediately  responsible  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  sis  the  Assembly's  executive  a^ent,  d<ies 
the  work  which  had  in  the  Old  Assembly  been  done  at 
one  time  by  voluntary  societies,  and  later  by  larj(ely  ir- 
responsible boards.  The  Assembly  had  quietly  made  a 
long  stride  toward  a  more  Scriptural  form. 

The  Southern  Assembly  of  1861  did  much  more  than 
to  frame  a  good  agency  for  conducting  foreign  missions. 
It  betrayed  a  glorious  missionary  zeal.  The  new  church 
had  in  its  heart  the  Saviour's  last  command  to  the  nascent 

1  "Minutes  of  the  (General  Asseud>ly,**  18O1,  i>.  15. 
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church  of  the  Apostles.  Already,  durint;  the  summer  of 
1861  and  before  the  Atlanta  Convention,  Dr.  J.  Leighton 
Wilson  and  other  brethren  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  had  called 
the  attention  of  the  church  throughout  the  Confederacy 
to  the  demands  of  the  Presbyteri«in  missions  among  the 
tribes  of  the  Indian  Territor}*,  and  had  raised  and  dis- 
persed about  four  thousand  dollars.  After  the  convention 
Dr.  Wilson,  with  its  indorsement,  continued  his  efforts  to 
HU])port  these  missions,  «niul  also  maile  a  personal  visit  to 
that  interesting  but  perturbed  fieUl.  When  the  Assembly 
at  Augusta  met  about  twenty  thousand  dollars  had  been 
expendeil  in  the  supjxirt  of  the  mission  since  M.'iy  by  the 
Southern  Presbyterians.  Ur.  Wilson  read  a  report  of  his 
work  as  provisional  secretary.  Ow  occasion  of  that  re|x>rt 
the  Assembly  passed  a  series  of  resolutions,  the  foll<»w- 
ing  excerpt  from  which  will  at  once  interest  the  reader 
and  enlighten  him  further  as  to  the  aims  of  the  new-born 
church  ttjwanl  missions: 


Nt'iohctft  2.  Tlml  the  A^NCMiiMy  occcptH,  with  Joyful  (;rntituflc  to  ChhI,  the 
care  of  thoc  nii>sii>n««  nnion^  our  south wchtiTii  liulian  trilns,  ihc  Choitaws, 
Chickosiiws,  Creeks,  Scniiuoles,  nn«l  Cherokees,  thus  thrown  u)N»n  thciii  hy 
liis  provideiue:  missions  whitse  whole  history  has  Ihm'II  si(;tinli7.e«l  l»y  a  de- 
j»rie  of  suici'ss  nttendin^  few  oiiuT  iiimhTU  inissimis  ;  to  a  pt'ople  eiMiiprisinj* 
near  seventy  thousand  s<iuls,  lo  whom  we  are  Imuiiu!  l»y  olili|;ati«ins  of  special 
tendrrmss  and  stnn^th,  anti  whose  spiritual  interest  must  ever  In*  tiear  to  the 

Christians  »)f  this  lan<l \ntl  the  Assendily  assures  those  |K*op]e,  ami  the 

l>eIovetl  missionaries  who  have  so  lonj»  an«l  sueeessfully  lalmred  amonj^  them, 
of  our  fixrd  purpose,  under  CumI,  to  sustain  and  carry  fi>rward  the  Messetl 
work,  \\ln»se  foundations  have  U'en  so  nol»ly  an»!  deeply  laid.  We  therefore 
<lecide<lly  ap]>rove  of  the  recommendation  (if  the  report,  that  six  new  mission- 
aries Ih!  sent  lo  (his  field  sj)eedily,  two  of  them  to  connnence  a  new  mission 
amon^  the  Cherokees,  and  that  a  few  small  lMKirdinj»-schools  Ik:  estahlishcd 
with  the  special  design  of  raisinj»  up  a  native  aj;ency. 

3.  That  in  the  striking  fact  that  the  same  upheavin|^  nnd  overt urninjj  that 
have  called  us  into  exixti  lue  ns  a  disiini  t  organization,  and  shut  us  out  fnmi 
present  nccess  to  distant  iiationH,  have  also  laid  thus  u|)on  our  hearts  an«l  luuuU 
these  interesting  missions,  wiih  their  liftc«"n  stations  and  twelve  onlaineil 
missionaries  ond  sixteen  hundred  eommunicants,  so  that,  ot  the  very  moment 
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oC  commcncine  our  iic|iiir»le  exiMencc,  we  fiiul  ihmn  forming  In  fact  an  or* 
KMiic  iwrt  of  cHir  litMly  \  ami  alMi  in  ilu*  i;riilifyin|{  prtNiiptiludc  with  which 
civr  i'liurch  haii  wlvunccil  to  tlivir  ikUpiNirl— the  Ai»n*nilil)r  n'i*i»t'nixcii  wiM 
gratefully  the*  clear  fiircnhnildwing  of  the  tlivinv  |>ttr|)u»c  tu  uiok«  uur  licluvcit 
church  an  eniint-ntly  niis»ioiiary  church,  ami  a  hcart-ntirring  call  u)Mm  all  her 
|icu|>]c  to  engage  in  this  hlesKeil  wcnrk  with  new  leal  an<l  self-ileninl. 

4.  llie  AMieiuhly  further  rejtacvs  to  know  that  there  are  a  few  of  the  sons 
of  oor  Southern  /ion  who  are  lalioring  in  distant  huuls,  ami  :i]>|)roves  heartily 
of  the  action  of  the  c<imniittee  in  foruanling  fumix  for  the  kupfi  rt  «»f  the 
mUsions  in  which  they  are  enga};e<l,  trusting  that  the  ciMiiiiiiltee  to  lie  ap- 
|M>inte<l  will,  as  s«Min  as  iMtssiMe,  ascertain  the  fiuts  on  the  suhjiil  nixi'ssary 
to  their  future  guiilance;  ami  taki*s  this  (iccasion,  hence,  to  ilirect  the  hanging 
eyes  of  the  whole  church  to  tht»se  liroail  fiehls  where  Satan  reigns  olni<M»t 
uncHsturlidl — to  In<lia,  Siani,  China,  Japan,  ami  es)iecially  to  Africa  anti 
South  AnicTica,  which  have  |K*culiar  claims  U|v»n  us,  as  fields  where  we  are 
MMm  to  lie  callcil  to  win  ghirious  victories  fur  our  King,  if  we  prove  faithful; 
and  s«ilenmly  charge's  them  that  now  while  in  the  convulsions  that  are  shak- 
ing the  cmrth  we  hear  the  trc*a<l  of  his  coming  ftxitsteps,  to  take  the  kingdom 
Iwuglit  with  his  IiIiknI,  they  should  lie  prejuiring  to  meet  him  with  their  whole 
heart!!  and  their  largot  ofTcrings. 

5.  Finally,  the  (iencral  Assendily  desires  distinctly  ami  deliU'rately  to 
inscrilie  on  our  church's  lumncr,  as  she  now  first  unfurls  it  to  the  world,  hi 
immetliate  connection  with  the  headship  of  our  Lord,  his  last  command:  **(io 
ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature;  **  regarding 
this  :.s  the  great  end  of  her  organization,  and  oltetliemv  to  it  as  the  indis* 
pensal'le  condition  of  her  Lord's  promised  presence,  am!  as  one  great  compre- 
hensive olijeci,  a  pro]ier  conception  of  whose  vast  magnitude  and  grandeur 
is  the  only  thing  which,  in  connection  with  the  love  of  Christ,  can  ever 
sufficiently  arouse  her  energies  and  develop  her  resources  so  as  to  cause  her 
to  carry  on,  with  the  vigor  and  efTicicncy  which  true  fealty  to  her  Lord  de- 
mands, thoNc  other  agencies  necessary  to  her  internal  growth  and  home 
pros|H.'rity.  The  claims  of  this  cause  ought  therefore  to  l»e  kept  constantly 
liefore  the  minds  of  the  iK*ople  and  pressed  U)Min  their  consciences.  The 
ministers  and  ruling  elders  and  deacons  and  Saltliath-schiNil  teachers,  and 
es|iecially  the  parents,  ou^ht,  and  are  enjoined  hy  the  Assemhiy,  to  ^ive  par- 
ticular attention  to  all  thoNe  for  whose  religious  teaching  they  are  res|>onsil>le, 
in  training  them  to  feel  a  deep  interest  in  this  work,  to  form  hahits  of  syste- 
matic lienevolence,  and  to  feel  and  rcs|)ond  to  the  claims  of  Jesus  u|Mm  them 
for  perMinal  service  in  the  field.* 

Such  are  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Auj^usta  As- 
sembly, as  expressinj(  its  attitude  toward  foreij^m  missions. 
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to  which  hUtory  furninhes  few  parallels.  Surrounded  by 
"a  conlou  of  armicM/'  \\\  a  country  itMcIf  on  the  point  of 
being  one  of  the  world's  theaters  of  most  terrific  war,  the 
church  quietly  looks  forth  on  the  world  as  its  field,  and 
quietly,  fearlessly,  and  earnestly  prepares  for  its  present 
and  its  future  labors.  Sacred  Writ  tells  us  that  in  the 
time  of  Zedekiah,  when  the  Babylonian  army  was  besieg- 
ing  Jerusalem  and  on  the  point  of  taking  it,  Jeremiah, 
having  been  shut  up  in  prison  for  having  predicted  the 
city's  overthrow,  said:  "The  word  of  the  Lord  came 
unto  me,  saying,  Kuy  the  field  that  is  in  Anathoth,  for 
the  right  of  redemption  is  thine  to  buy  it;**  Jeremiah 
bought  the  field  and  weighed  out  ihe  money,  seventeen 
shekels  of  silver.  His  heroism  was  mightier  than  that 
of  kings.  Ills  faith  assured  him  that  there  w.is  light  be- 
yond the  clouds.  This  church  in  vision  pierces  the  con- 
fines and  the  gloom  of  war;  and,  true  to  il.e  principles 
which  God  had  given  her  grace  lo  see,  prepares  for  their 
exeniplificalion  as  God  shall  give  her  opportunity. 

The  Assembly's  work  relating  to  home  missions  is  of  a 
piece  with  that  concerning  foreign  missions.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  "  Kxccutivc  Committee  of  Domestic  Mis- 
.sions,"  as  it  was  called,  is  mutatis  mutandis  altogether 
**  similar  in  its  provisions  to  that  adopted  for  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  I'oreign  Missions'**  save  in  one  impor- 
tant particular,  to  which  we  will  subsequently  return. 

The  work  of  this  committee  had  been  carried  on  dur- 
ing the  interregnum  by  the  Southwestern  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. The  Advisory  Committee  had  been  created  by 
an  order  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1859,  and  had  gone 
into  active  operation  in  November  of  that  year.  It  had 
presented  two  annual  reports  to  the  Old  A.ssembly, 
through  the  parent  board.     On  March  i,  1861,  it  had  a 

»  Alexander's  *'  Digest,"  p.  127. 
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balance  in  its  treasury  of  $7729.55 ;  it  had  received  be- 
tween March  and  November  $4490.37»  having  thus»  dur- 
ing those  eight  months^  $12,219.92.  About  forty  mis- 
sionaries were,  on  November  1st,  in  commission,  which 
was  about  the  number  in  commission  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Philadelphia  Assembly.  Through  the  good  provi- 
dence of  the  blessed  Master  and  Head,  amidst  the  terrible 
convulsions  of  the  times  the  work  of  missions  had  moved 
on  without  a  jar.  One  cannot "  fail  to  notice  the  wonder- 
ful manner  in  which  God  prc]Kircd  and  equipped  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church  for  the  slorm,"  "  in  the 
creation  of  this  agency,  without  which  domestic  mis- 
sions upon  her  extended  frontier  must  have  been  brought 
abruptly  to  a  close,  and  many  faithful  laborers,  without  a 
warning,  cast  loose  upon  the  world,  without  visible  pros- 
pect of  support  for  themselves  and  their  families.*'^  This 
committee  surrendered  its  trusts  to  the  Assembly's  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  Domestic  Missions,  according  to  its  own 
proffer  and  the  Assembly's  action. 

For  the  time  being  the  Assembly  enlarged  the  number 
of  duties  to  be  rendered  by  the  Committee  of  Domestic 
Missions.  In  framing  the  constitution  of  this  committee, 
the  Assembly  had  passed  one  more  resolution  than  in  that 
of  Foreign  Missions — a  resolution  commending  to  its  par- 
ticular attention  a  special  class  of  the  greater  chiss  of  peo- 
ple for  whom  the  committee  must  labor.  The  Assembly 
had  resolved: 


That  the  great  field  of  missionary  operation  among  our  colored  population 
falls  more  immediately  umler  the  care  of  the  Committee  of  Domestic  Mis- 
sions ;  and  that  the  committee  lie  urged  tu  give  it  serious  and  constant  atten- 
tion, and  the  Preshyterici  to  coiipcrate  with  the  committee  in  securing  pastors 
and  missionaries  for  this  field.* 
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Two  days  later  tile  Assembly  resolved: 

TImi  [n  viuvv  uf  Hit  mtviii.'  ri'i.iUTi-.l  !.)■  tlii'  luii.xi  i.f  the  LTiurch  K»leni.i.m 
CoiiiiuilHr.  :u  .iru^uii/.-.!  mi.liT  llii-  DM  A,,.-mi1.Iv.   nii.1   Hic   im|-.rwntv  of .  J 
c-inlmuiriH  1..  .'vHn-l  iii.l   l.i  \W  f.rl.k-  vliuriln's  in  (lii:  crtrti.-n  of  vliurcb  I 

clflli-fs,  llif  .link-,  i.f  1I1..I  I ilL.'i- !>i.  i.iil  In  ,Ii.iit;i.-  ..t  ill.;  L-|nuniiH«  (rf'l 

nmiiosllt  M^M.m^,  milil  i,lliir»i,c  nr.l^r,.!  I.y  llii-  (.cncr^il  As.lh.I.Ij-.I 

The  reader  of  history  lias  rcmarkcil  over  and  over  that 
a  time  of  war  is  a  time  unfavorable  to  reli[;i<>iis  living  aiul 
achiuvt'itK'iit.  Tliu  reader  of  the  cliiiroh  records  in  ihu 
Sodtli,  iS^i-fts,  is  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  ihoiiyh 
stmit  (iL-fciKiurs  of  their  political  princi|>les,  they  were 
sUmtcr  still  ill  tkfensive  and  nlTensive  Christian  warfare. 

Tlic  I'^xccntivc  Committee  of  K<Uicatii>n  was  also  con- 
stituted !>y  our  Assembly.  It  solemnly  reallinneil  "  tho 
delivuranccs  made  in  its  former  connection  concerninj;  the 
rcspnii^ibility  iliat  rests  on  thechnrch  to  secure  anil  main- 
t;iin  for  it^ulf  ii  jtiims,  i;ifted,  and  learned  liiinislry."  It 
appointed  ail  executive  committee  tii  ai<l  candidates  f<»r 
llie  j;o-.i(el   ministry  \\\\o  nccile<l  assistance,  and  f<)rnied  a 
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t.   Tilt  iirt-vntation*  of  ihcsu  rLi>|ivctive  nnininUiunii  lU.ill  nol   jiri'tluJu 
any  adiliiiuiul  numinati<in>  which  any  tiiviiilcr  »F  the  AMciiiI'ly  iiiuy  iIi<ki-.c 

J.  'I'hc  vlixiiiHi  iif  uuil  vuiiiiiiillcc  shall  nul  uLc  |>lacc  utilil  at  k-u.'it  cjiiu  iluy 


aTler  the 


.    In  all  l: 


a  iiiajiiriiy  tif  ihc  vi 


1  or  the  Akscinlily  ihalt  Iw 


ii'i-sMiry 


Thus  the  Assembly  kept  its  own  hand  on  the  helm  of 
all  its  i;reat  eiittT|>riscs.  It  hail  no  irrusiMinsiblu  sucictius 
to  do  its  work,  no  l)arcly  responsible  boards. 

One  of  tile  most  inlercstiiiy  sccnis  in  this  Assembly 
was  witnessed  on  the  discussion  of  the  report  of  llie  com- 
mittee on  "The  Propriety  of  Seciirintf  a  Charter  fi)r  the 
Assembly."  This  report  contained  the  draft  of  a  bill  to 
incoqKirate  the  trustees  of  the  General  Assitnhly.  Tlie 
pecnhar  feature  of  this  itistrtinient  iscnntaineil  in  iK  fourth 
section,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Ik'  it  (unli.T  tnM\v\  -\\v.<X  »l.i'ii>'\.T  till'  I  K'lUTiil  Avv'iiil.ly  i>(  iIk-  l-rrOiy. 


Ii;i1t   :i|H..Mr-titri.l.iiiIy  ii|".ii  ill.' f:i..>.  ..f 
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to  hcive  an  organization  broad  tMiough  to  embrace  all  our 
undertakings;  to  keep  theni  so  bound  to[(ether  tlicit  tlie 
Creator  may  be  above  the  creature;  to  have  the  church 
present  the  view  of  the  vine  and  the  branches.*** 

This  paper,  thouj^h  scrutinized  with  the  keenest  insij^ht 
and  amended  before  its  final  adoption.  w«is  received  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction.  It  was  felt  that  the  biblical 
idea  of  polity  was  being  further  approximated.  This  bill 
was  never  enacted,  but  in  substance  was  wrought  into 
the  charter  of  1866,  granted  by  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina. lUit  the  high-water  mark  of  interest  was  reached  as 
early  as  the  first  Saturday,  in  the  hearing  of  the  •'Address 
to  the  Churches  of  Jesus  Christ  throughout  the  Martii,'* 
prepared  by  the  committee  of  which  Dr.  J.  H.  Thornwell 
was  the  chairman.  In  this  letter  the  church  was  trying  to 
let  the  world  look  on  its  onciittttioti.  It  aimed  to  show 
the  other  churches  its  own  nnsou  //<•  cfn\  aiid  its  aims 
towani  (jod  and  man.  It  is  a  paper  of  which  any  church 
might  be  proud.  As  we  reread  it,  again  and  again  re- 
marking its  lunnnous  precision  of  thought  and  language, 
its  broad  and  deep  charity  for  all  the  Lord's  own,  ami  the 
pn)f()undly  sanctified  spirit  that  runs  through  it  all,  the 
impression  comes  with  increasing  .strength  that  in  that 
sin«;le  paper  is  enough  to  justify  the  .separate  e.xistcnce  of 
the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church.  The  church  is  the 
pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth  or  nothing.  It  is  to  be 
doubted  whether  any  other  church  in  e.xistence  was  more 
capable  of  setting  forth  the  truth  on  the  cjuestituis  in  de- 
bate than  this  church  showed  itself  in  that  letter.  Such 
a  document  should  be  read  by  every  student  who  wtmlil 
know  the  origin  of  the  Presbyteriiui  Church,  South.  Our 
limits  a<lmil  only  of  some  excerpts,  which,  however,  have 
been  so  selected  as  to  give  a  fair  notion  of  the  address  as 

1  •*  MinuUs  of  llic  Genera)  A>scml»ly,"  iSoi,  pp.  Jl-35. 
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A  whole,  Mt  fur  lui  Huch  n  thing  can  bo  duno.    Thoy  nro  m 
foUou's : 

Tlie  General  AmietiiUly  of  the  Prcnliyterifln  Church  In  the  Confvdvrttte  Stotet 
ol  America  to  all  the  churchcn  of  Jvhua  ChrUt  tlirou|;h(iut  the  earth, 
greeting; :  ^race,  mercy,  ami  peace  be  multiplied  unto  yuu* 

Dearly  hriaivku  Brktiirkn:  It  U  i^rolialily  known  to  you  that  tht 
]*resbyteric»  and  Synodst  in  tlie  Ctmfcnlcrate  Stateai*  which  were  formerly 
in  connection  with  the  General  Aftscmhiy  of  the  I'rckliytcrian  Church  in  the 
Unitctl  State*  of  America,  have  renounced  the  jurisdiction  «if  that  iKKly,  ami 
dis»!»olvcd  the  tics  which  liound  thvm  cxxlesio-stically  with  their  briihrcn  of  the 
N<irth.  This  act  of  se|)aration  left  them  without  any  formal  union  amon|; 
thcmfteU'CR.  lint  as  they  are  one  in  faith  and  order,  and  ^till  adhere  to  their 
old  standanis,  measure's  were  |>romptly  adoptc«l  for  giving  ex)>rehsiun  to  their 
unity,  by  the  ori^niiatitm  of  a  supreme  court,  U|)on  the  nuMlel  of  the  one 
whose  authority  they  had  just  relinc|uishe<l.  Commishioners,  duly  appointed, 
from  all  the  rro%byteries  of  these  Confi*<lerate  Statics,  met  accordingly,  in  the 
city  of  Augu>ta,  on  the  fourth  day  (»f  DecemlKT,  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
th9ttsand  eight  hundrcti  and  si\()  mmic,  ami  then  ami  there  pr<H'i*ede<l  |o  con* 
Hiitute  the  General  AsNendily  t>f  the  IVc^byterlan  Church  in  the  Confinlerate 
States  «*f  America.  •  •  • 

In  thus  taking  \\a  place  among  s\Avx  vhurches  of  this  and  (Hher  ci»untrieii, 
it  ftcems  pro|K'r  that  it  should  set  forth  the  causes  which  have  imiK'lled  It  to 
ie|>arate  from  the  church  of  the  North,  and  t(»  indicate  a  general  view  i»f  the 
course  which  it  feel>  it  incundient  U|M»n  it  to  pursue  in  the  new  circumstancx*i 
in  which  it  is  placeil. 

We  sh<iuld  lie  sorry  to  lie  reganled  by  our  brethren  in  any  |>art  «»f  the 
worhl  as  guilty  of  schisnu  We  are  not  conscltius  of  any  pur|Ni^e  to  rend  the 
iNNly  of  Chrint.  •  •  • 

We  have  sepuratetl  from  our  brethren  of  the  North  as  Abraham  separated 
from  Lot— Urausc  we  are  |HTsua<led  that  the  interests  of  true  religion  will 
l«  more  elTectually  suliserved  by  two  inde|H'ndent  churches,  under  the  cir* 
cumstances  in  which  the  two  countries  are  |dace«l,  than  by  one  united  IsNly, 

I.  In  the  first  place,  the  course  of  the  last  Assembly,  at  riiilutli-lphia, 
conclusively  shows  that  if  we  sliouhl  remain  together  the  fvolitical  <piestions 
which  divitlc  us  as  citizens  wilt  Ite  obtruded  <m  our  church  cfiurts,  ami  dis- 
cussed by  CliriNiian  ministers  and  ehlers  with  all  the  acrimony,  bitternest, 
and  rancor  with  which  such  questions  arc  usually  discussed  by  men  of  the 
world.  <  >ur  AsNcmbly  would  present  a  mournful  sfKrctacle  of  strife  and  de* 
bate.  .  •  . 

Two  nations,  under  any  circumstances  except  those  of  |H:rfect  homogeneous- 
ness,  cannot  lie  unite<l  in  one  church  without  the  rigid  exclusion  of  all  civil 
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rlvnlryi  If  nnlloiml  fcvltiiKN  iir«  |H,*riiilllo<l  lu  eiurr  llio  cliurch  ciniru  ilicra 
muNi  lio  AH  end  of  Imrniony  nnd  |h*iivci  i  •  •  An  AnHinlily  c(»iii|MMe(l  ii( 
rcprcKcntntivcn  from  two  nucli  cuuiurivH  cuuUI  liuvc  nn  Hcvurlty  for  |tc«ce 
except  in  A  Htvndyi  unconipromUIni;  ftdlivrcuix*  to  tliu  Scripturul  principle, 
that  it  would  know  no  man  After  the  flo^h ;  that  it  would  alN»Ush  the  dis- 
tinctions of  Ikarlmrian,  Scythian,  Ixmd  or  free,  and  rc*co|;niic  nothing  hut  the 
new  creature  in  Christ  Jckus.  •  •  • 

The  only  conccivnhlc  condition,  theref«Nre,  U|Min  wliich  the  church  of  tlie 
North  and  of  the  South  could  remain  together  as  one  ImnIv,  with  any  pnis- 
poet  of  KUcccsK,  is  the  ri^orouK  exclusion  of  the  questions  and  |>assions  of 
the  forum  from  its  halls  of  ddiate.  This  is  what  always  ought  to  lie  done. 
The  provinces  of  church  ami  state  are  |)erfvctly  distinct,  and  one  \\\xs  no  right 
to  usurp  the  juri><liction  of  the  other.  The  Htate  is  a  nnturui  institutes  foun<lc«l 
in  the  constitutiim  of  man  as  moral  and  social,  and  doignol  to  roali/c  the 
i<Ica  of  justice.  It  is  the  society  ol  rights.  The  church  is  a  supernatural 
institute,  founded  in  the  facts  of  rc«lemptiim,  ami  is  dosigncil  to  realize  the 
idea  of  grace.  It  is  the  smicty  i>f  the  re<lcfmed.  The  state  aims  at  s«Kial 
ortler;  the  church,  nt  spiritual  holiness.  The  state  looks  to  the  visihle  and 
outward;  the  cliunh  is  inncerned  for  the  invisilile  and  iinvard.  The  kulge 
of  the  state's  authority  is  the  swonl,  hy  \Uiieh  it  Ixcomes  a  terror  to  evil- 
doer**,  and  a  praise  to  them  that  do  well;  the  haij^e  of  the  ehurili  it  the  keys 
hy  wliieli  it  «*pei)s  and  shuts  ilu*  kingdom  of  heaven,  aiConUngas  men  are 
helleving  or  Impenitent.  The  power  of  the  ehurrh  is  i-Nchisixely  spiritual; 
tliat  of  the  slate  imhules  the  exereise  of  force.  The  constitution  of  the  i  hureh 
is  a  <livine  reNelatioii;  the  constitution  nf  the  state  must  l>e  tU'terminetlliy 
human  reason  and  the  enur>e  of  providential  events.  The  church  has  no 
right  to  eonstruet  i»r  nuNlify  n  government  for  the  state,  and  the  state  has  no 
right  l«»  frame  a  creed  or  polity  for  the  church.  They  are  as  planets  moving 
in  dilTerent  tirliits,  and  unless  each  is  confnuMl  to  its  nwn  track,  the  eonse- 
ipienccs  may  he  as  iljsastrous  in  the  moral  w«irld  as  c«illisinn  of  dilTerent 
spheres  in  tlie  world  of  nwilter.  It  is  true  that  then*  is  a  point  at  \\\\\k\\  their 
respective  Jiiristlicllons  hcem  ti»  meet — in  the  idea  of  thity.  lUil  even  duty  is 
vieweil  l»y  each  in  v<ry  dilTerent  lights.  The  church  enjoins  it  as  ohedience 
to  (1«mI,  and  the  stale  enfcirces  it  as  safeguard  of  order.  Hut  there  can  he  no 
collision  unless  one  or  the  oilier  Munders  as  to  the  things  ih.it  are  materially 
right.  When  the  stale  makes  wicked  laws  contradicting  the  eternal  principles 
of  rccliuule,  the  church  is  at  liU-rty  Iti  testify  against  them,  an«l  hundily  |K*ti- 
tion  ihal  they  may  Ik.*  repealed.  In  like  manner,  if  the  church  liccomes  scili- 
lioui  and  a  «lisiurl»er  of  the  peace  ihe  state  has  a  right  to  ahate  the  nuisance. 
In  ordinary  cases,  however,  there  is  not  likely  to  Itc  a  collisi«in.  Among  a 
Christian  |)enple  there  is  liiile  ililTerence  (»f  opinion  as  to  the  radical  distinc- 
tions of  rij^hl  and  wron;^.  The  only  seri«»us  dan^;er  is  where  nioral  duty  is 
conditioned  upon  a  poljiical  <|\iestion.  Tnder  the  pretext  of  inculcating  duty, 
tkc  church  m.ay  usurp  the  power  to  determine  the  tpiestion  which  conditions 
it,  and  that  is  precisely  what  she  ist  del>arred  from  doing.     The  condition 
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Rivtt  be  civen.  She  muHt  accqH  it  from  the  ktatCi  anil  then  her  own  cour^ 
ii  dear.  If  Ca*sar  It  your  master,  then  |iay  trihute  to  hhn  \  but  whether  the 
if  holds— whether  Ca*»ar  in  your  master  or  n«>t|  whether  he  ever  had  any 
just  authority,  whether  he  now  retains  it  or  has  forfeited  it—these  are  points 
which  the  church  has  no  commission  to  adjudicate. 

It  was  ardently  «lcsircd  that  the  sublime  sjHxtacle  might  be  presented  <if 
one  church  upon  earth  cond>inlng  in  cordial  fellowship  and  holy  love — thu 
disciples  of  Jesus  in  different  and  even  hostile  lands,  llut  alas  for  the  weak* 
ness  of  man!  these  golden  visi«>ns  were  stMm  dis|Kllcd.  The  first  thing 
which  rouse«l  our  Presbyteries  to  hxik  the  question  of  scimrution  seriously  in 
the  face  was  the  course  of  the  Asscnddy  in  venturing  to  determine,  as  a  court 
of  Jesus  Christ,  which  it  «Iid  by  necessary  implication,  the  true  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  kind  of  government  it 
intendeil  to  f<trm.  A  |>olitical  the«>ry  was,  to  all  intents  and  pur|)oses,  pro- 
poundetl  which  made  secession  a  crime,  the  seceding  States  re1»eI1ious,  and 
the  citi/cns  who  (»lieyed  them  trailt»rs.  We  say  n<»thing  here  as  to  the  right- 
eousness «»r  unriglileousncss  of  these  decrees.  What  we  maintain  is,  that, 
whcilicr  right  or  wnmg,  the  church  had  no  right  to  make  them — she  tran- 
scended her  sphere,  and  usurpetl  the  duties  of  the  state.  ... 

We  frankly  admit  that  the  mere  unconstitutionality  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  hist  Assendily  is  not,  in  it>elf  consitlercd,  a  sufTicient  ground  of  separa- 
tion. It  is  the  consef|uence  of  these  prmvedings  which  makes  them  sooden- 
sivc.  It  is  the  dtMtr  which  they  open  for  the  worst  passions  of  human  nature 
in  the  delilieration  of  church  courts.  •  .  .  For  the  sake  of  |)eace,  therefore, 
for  ChriNtian  charity,  for  the  honor  of  the  church,  and  for  the  glory  of  CjcmI, 
we  have  1>ecn  C(»nsirained,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  to  remove  nil  occasion  of 
offense.  Wc  have  quietly  separate«l,  and  we  arc  grateful  to  C»o<l  that,  while 
leaving  for  the  sake  c»f  i>eace,  we  leave  it  with  the  hundile  consci(»usncss  that 
we  ourselves  have  never  given  occasion  to  break  the  peace.  We  have  never 
confounded  Ca's;ur  and  Christ ;  wc  have  never  mixetl  the  issues  (»f  this  worhl 
with  the  weighty  matters  that  pnqKTly  l>elong  to  us  as  citi/.ens  of  the  kingdom 
of  G<xl. 

2.  Though  the  immediate  occasion  of  separation  was  the  course  of  the 
General  Assembly  at  Philadelphia  in  relation  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  war,  yet  there  is  another  ground  on  which  the  independent  organization 
of  the  Southern  Church  can  1)C  amply  and  Scripturally  maintaine<1. 

If  it  is  desirable  that  each  nation  should  contain  a  separate  and  independent 
church,  the  Presbyteries  of  the  Confederate  Stales  ncetl  no  ai^ology  for  l)o\v- 
ing  to  the  decree  of  Providence,  which  in  withdrawing  their  country  from  the 
government  of  the  Cnitcd  States  has  at  the  same  time  determined  that  they 
should  withdraw  fmm  the  church  of  their  fathers.  It  is  not  that  they  have 
ceased  to  hive,  not  that  they  have  abjured  its  ancient  principles,  or  forgotten 
its  elorious  histnrv.  .  .  • 
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ilNmcmlierment  of  the  Fetlcrnl  Uniim  And  invoK*C(1  uk  in  the  horrors  of  an 
unnatural  wnr.  Hie  rri^Hliytcrittn  Church  In  the  United  Stnten  has  lieen  en- 
nlilvtt  by  the  divine  gruix*  to  |)ur»ue»  f«>r  the  niosit  |uirt,  an  eminently  con- 
servative, lK*cause  a  thoroughly  Scriptural,  jiolicy  in  relation  to  this  delicate 
(|Ucstion.  It  has  planted  itself  upon  the  Word  of  Cod,  and  utterly  refused 
to  make  slaveholding  a  sin,  or  non-slaveholding  a  term  of  communion.  But 
though  l>oth  sections  are  agreed  as  to  this  general  principle,  it  is  not  to  lie 
disguisetl  that  the  Ni»rth  exercises  a  deep  and  settled  anti|)athy  to  slavery 
itself,  while  the  South  is  e<iua11y  zealous  in  its  defense.  Recent  events  can 
have  no  other  effect  tlinn  to  iiMifirm  the  antipathy  on  one  hand,  and  to 
strengtlien  the  attachment  on  the  (»ther.  •  •  • 

Ami  here  we  may  venture  t(»  lay  before  the  Christian  world  our  views  as  a 
church  uiH>n  the  sutiject  of  slavery.  We  l)eg  a  can<lid  hearing.  In  the  first 
place,  wc  would  have  it  distinctly  understood  that,  in  our  ecclesiastical  capac- 
ity, we  are  neither  the  friends  nor  the  foes  of  slavery — that  is  tc»  say,  we  have 
no  conmiission  either  to  propagate  or  alMilish  it.  The  ixilicy  of  its  existence 
or  non-existence  is  a  cjuotion  which  exclusively  l»i*longs  to  the  state.  Wc 
have  no  right,  as  a  church,  to  enjoin  it  as  a  duty  or  condemn  it  as  a  sin.  Our 
business  is  with  the  duties  that  spring  from  the  relatiims — the  duties  of  the 
master  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  slave  on  the  other.  Tho>c  <Uit!i's  we  are 
to  proclaim  and  enftirce  with  spiritual  sanctions.  The  s<H.ial,  civil,  political 
pn>l>1cms  cnnncctctl  with  this  great  subject  transcend  «»ur  sphere,  as  (hmI  bas 
not  intrusted  to  his  church  the  orgcunVation  of  society,  the  construction  of 
governments,  nor  the  ailotincnt  of  individuals  to  their  various  stations.  The 
church  has  as  much  right  to  preach  to  the  monarchies  of  Kurope  and  the 
despotisms  of  Asia  the  doctrines  of  republican  c<)uality,  as  to  preach  to  ilic 
government  of  the  South  tlie  extirpation  of  slavery.  This  |>osition  is  ini- 
pregnable,  unless  it  can  l>c  sliown  that  slavery  is  a  sin.  I'pon  every  t»lher 
hypothesis,  it  is  so  clearly  a  c|ucsti<»n  for  the  state  that  the  proposition  wouhl 
never  for  a  moment  have  been  doubted  had  there  not  been  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion in  relation  to  its  moral  character.     Is  slavery,  then,  a  sin? 

In  answering  this  question,  as  a  church,  let  it  be  diNiinctly  borne  in  miml 
that  the  only  rule  of  judgujcnt  is  the  written  Wonl  of  (I«h1.  The  church 
knows  nothing  of  the  intuitions  of  reason,  or  the  detluctions  of  j)hilosnpIiy, 
except  those  reproduccti  in  the  sacrctl  canon.  She  has  a  j>ositive  constitution 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  anti  has  no  right  to  utter  a  single  syllabic  upon  any 
subject,  except  as  the  Lord  puts  it  into  her  mouth.  She  is  foumled,  in  other 
words,  on  express  ;i7'.7«///«v/.  The  (|ueslion,  then,  is  brought  within  a  narrow 
compass  :  ])<»  the  Scriptures,  directly  or  intlirectly,  con<lemn  slavery  as  a  sin? 
If  they  do  n«»t,  the  tlispuie  is  en<lcd,  for  the  church,  without  forfeiting  her 
character,  daris  not  go  |»eyontI  them.  Now,  we  venture  to  assert  that  if  men 
had  draN\M  their  coiuliisinns  upon  the  suhjcct  only  frtmi  the  Ih'bU*,  it  n\<iuM 
no  more  have  cnlirrd  into  any  huuiait  head  totlenounce  slavery  as  a  sin,  than 
to  denounce  monarchy,  nristt»cracy,  or  poverty.  The  truth  is,  men  have 
listened  to  what  they  falsely  eon^tidercd  as  primitive  intuitions,  or  as  necesbary 
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ilciluctioni  frnm  primitive  cnpiiiion*.  and  (hen  have  gone  to  (he  Ililile  to 

[   RHiririii  the  crotchi-H  of  their  v:iin  [ihilosophjr. 

I       We  have  bkunivil  no  new  nllituilc.     Wc  itand  where  tlic  Church  of  tlui] 

J  )ia>  always  kIikhI,  fruiii  AI>raPi:uii  tu  MosL'i,  from  Muses  lu  L'hrtnl,  (rnm 
t'tiriM  to  ihc  KvfKruiiro,  and  rruni  the  KfruriiiLTfi  lt>  oiirsclic^i.  Wc  >.l.iiiil 
U]>»n  llic  friuii'l.uion  i.f  tliv  )<r..p1it.-ts  bikI  Bp<».lks  Jc«Us  anl-l  hiinM^lt  Ixin^ 
iho  i-liitf  ci'iiKT-lorii.'.  Sliiil!  we  tM!  excludvil  (roiii  Iho  ftllnuNliip  oC  I'ur 
liri-llircii  in  "W\\:t  I.i[i>N  Uljum;  wc  iLirc  nut  ilvjiarl  fruiii  llit;  CharliT  of  our 
failli?     SIi^ill  \\M   \s  l>iiiiiili.'<t  uitli  llic  !>ll)pn.'t  of  rqiri'.ii.h   I'lvnu^c.-  mi-  oiinni 

I  cimti-nl  I'l  ciirrujii  the  Wnr.t  <if  (hkI  Io  suit  the  intuition  i>F  nii  iiirnlrl  ]<lltlll^. 
u|ih)'?  .Shall  uur  luuiics  1<c  [winlcil  nut  as  evil  an-X  [he  lin^ivr  I'f  *.i.uni  !« 
IMHnti-<l  al  us  li'i:au>e  ve  uiIltI/  r<.'(u>c  tu  l.ri'ak  uur  Lni.nuiiiiiMi,  ui,1i  Al>r:i- 
hain,  l-MV,  .ii.ilJ--io.li.  ii-illi  M.^i-s,  Havi.l,  ami  I.aiah,  »itli  ;i]"M|.^,  proj.l.. 
I'ts,  nml  it.nrt}r>,  » illi  nil  tin-  no1>!c  army  nf  cntifi-s^ni.  itIl.  1i:u<.'  kmi.c  to 
i:l'Ty  from  sl.»i'U..|<<in^-  tnuiilrir'i  an.l  from  a  hlavehoMii.;;  JiurJ.  Mill.nut 
evL'i  .li.-ji.nn;;  lh:il  IJK'y  !.:..!  Ii>L'.1  in  Ki.irtiil  Mil  l>y  lonnMuK  -.t  s1...>r)  in  llie 
iiiiiM  of  tli.'i..'  (illu-r-.  if  (liiy  |>W~(.<,  iu:<y  spcn.l  lU.ir  Uo.i.'  in  .|.Li..;i.unK 
on  llic-  lyr.iii.<y  nf  .'i.iliily  in:i.l.'r~  ;  il'iiill  be  o»r  uliii  to  !.»■!  tlic  rinl  Ivranl. 
«hiJ.  ,.p|.t.->  ll.e  ,...il— Sin  nii.l  S;.t:iti.  These  .ire  tin-  I..l>  nHain-l  «1i.,.n 
HeslMll  liixl  il  eiiipl<>}iiK'nt  i'<iMti;;Ii  |<>  w^i^u  a  >.,>ia'ss(ul  i<  ,.r-im.1  in  tin's 
holy  u:ir  it  I.  IIil-  |Hirp.»i.-  of  .mr  iliurili  l«  .lev.ile  il-clf  with  roLmbkit  <'iu'r|^y. 

lAV«  fwl  tli»t  t)n-  si.IlN   i.(  ...If   .!.».-  m-v  n  "-lfi.it.  trust,  n.i.l  «c   shall  Mrive 

r  t«  |.ri-s.-i.i  111.'...  I:...lili>s  l«-f..r.;  Ha-  pri-..-.,ic  of  ( ;...!. 

I  ln.k-1-.l,  as  »t<  <:.>ii(ci.i|<t..to  (l.vir  r>.n.i;ti.<i>  ii.  llic  Siultiirn  Slal.-s  an.l  c.n- 
tr:i-l  it  «illi  t!...t  .:f  lli.ir  f.nli.rs  Ulnro  ilitii.,  niLl  lli:.l  ..f  tli.ir  Knilircn  ill 
till-  |.r<--r..l   .1;.y  ii.   tli.if   i.;.li..-   \m\-\.  «v  .ann.K   L.it   :..iq.I   ii  a-   n  u'at lolls 

t:J„Vy  U<-..  o„rr.k-i  f„r  llic  ^,.a..,.  K-l.   .    .   ."  ' 

As  1.1  II..-  .-n.ll,-.   .I,.l..inail,.n,   al-..l   huiium  riKM-,  «c  h.vc  ..i.ly  to  s.y 
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minimttm  which  fallH  to  hU  lot  at  the  bottom  of  the  line  it  out  of  proportion 
to  hill  ca|iacity  and  culture— a  thing  which  can  never  be  d(«e  by  abstract 
MfHrculation. 

To  nvuid  the  KUftpicion  of  conscious  wcakncikK  of  our  caune  when  contcnw 
platcMl  frt»in  the  kiiIc  of  pure  hiK*culation,  wc  advert  for  a  moment  to  those 
prctendc«l  intuitionn  whicli  stomp  the  reprolmtinn  of  humanity  U|Kin  this 
ancient  and  hoary  instituiion.  \Vc  admit  that  tlicrc  are  primitive  principles 
of  morals  which  lie  at  the  r«H>t  of  human  consci«>usness.  llut  the  tjucstion  is, 
how  are  we  to  distin|;uish  them?  The  subjcnrtive  fc*cling  of  certainty  is  no 
a<lc<iuate  criterion,  as  it  in  equally  felt  in  reference  to  crotchets  and  hereditary 
prejudices.  The  very  point  is  to  know  when  this  certainty  indicates  a  prim- 
itive cognition,  aiul  when  it  does  not.  There  must,  therefore,  1m.*  some  eter* 
nal  test,  and  whatever  cannot  abide  that  test  has  no  authority  as  a  primary 
truth.  That  test  is  an  inward  necessity  of  thought,  which  in  all  minds  at  the 
proper  stage  of  maturity  is  absolutely  universal.  Whatever  is  universal  is 
natural.  We  are  willing  that  slavery  should  lie  tried  by  this  standard.  Wc 
are  willing  to  abide  by  the  testimtmy  of  the  race,  and  if  man,  as  man,  has 
everywhere  condenmed  it — if  all  human  laws  have  prohibited  it  as  a  crime— 
if  it  stands  in  the  snnie  category  with  malice,  murder,  and  theft — then  wc  ore 
willing,  ii\  the  name  of  liiiiuanity,  to  renounce  it,  ami  to  renounce  it  forever. 
Itut  what  If  the  ovcrwlulining  majority  c»f  mankintl  have  approved  ii?  What 
if  pliil«»s«»phers  ami  stateMnen  have  justifie^l  it,  antl  the  laws  of  all  nations 
acknowledged  it — what  then  In-comes  of  these  luminous  intuitions?  They 
arc  an  /^'///> /<//// //t,  mistaken  ft»r  a  star. 

We  have  now,  brethren,  in  a  brief  conipa>s — for  the  nature  of  this  address 
admits  only  an  outline — ripened  to  you  our  whole  hearts  upon  this  <lelicate 
and  vexed  subject.  We  have  concealed  nothing.  We  have  Miuglit  to  con- 
ciliate no  sympathy  by  a|)peals  to  your  charity.  We  have  tried  <»ur  cause  by 
the  Word  of  (iod;  and  though  protesting  against  its  authority  to  jutlge  in  a 
(|uestion  concerning  the  duly  of  the  church,  we  have  not  rcfusetl  to  appear  at 
the  tribunal  of  reascm.  Are  we  not  right,  in  view  of  all  the  prectMling  con- 
siderations, in  remitting  the  social,  civil,  and  political  problems  connected 
with  slavery  in  the  state? 

The  en«ls  which  we  propose  to  accomplish  as  a  church  arc  the  same  as 
those  which  are  pr«»noNC<l  by  every  other  church.  To  proclaim  (lod's  truth 
as  a  witness  to  the  nations;  to  gather  his  elect  from  the  four  coriurs  nf  the 
earth ;  and,  through  the  Word,  ministries,  and  ordinances,  to  train  them  for 
eternal  life — is  the  great  business  of  his  ]>eople.  The  only  thing  that  will  l>e 
at  all  peculiar  to  us  is  the  manner  in  which  we  shall  atteiiipt  to  discharge  our 
duty.  In  almost  every  ilepartment  of  labor,  except  the  pastoral  care  <»f  orn- 
gregatli»ns,  it  has  been  usual  for  the  church  torestirt  to  sinietiis  more  or  less 
closely  connecU'd  willi  itself,  an<l  yet  logically  and  really  distinct.  It  is  our 
purpose  to  rely  upon  the  regular  organs  of  our  government,  an«l  executive 
agencies  tlireetly  anti  innnediately  responsible  to  them.  We  wish  to  make 
the  church  not  merely  a  superintendent,  but  an  agent.     We  w  ish  to  develop 
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of  the  Constituting  Assembly.  Obscrvinj^  the  fabric  set 
up  as  a  completed  whole,  we  may  remark  its  distinctive 
principles,  vix. :  First,  witnessinjj  fi^r  the  non-secular 
ch«inicter  of  the  church  and  the  headship  of  Christ,  or,  in 
other  words,  for  a  strict  adherence  to  the  constitution. 
This  explains  the  church's  rise.  This  was  the  church's 
j^reat  and  inspiring  mission.  Second,  the  complete  or- 
l^anixation  of  the  church,  obviatinj^  the  necessity  of  boards 
and  societies  The  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  is  one 
of  the  most  completely  or|^anize<l  of  all  the  churches  of 
God.  The  church  itself  is  its  own  lu>me  missionary 
society,  its  own  foreign  missionary  .society,  its  own  educa- 
tion society,  etc.  It  attends  to  the  work  itself  which  Go<l 
j^ave  it  to  do.  Herein  it  has  been  a  pattern  not  without 
effect  to  other  churches.  The  mother-church  from  which 
the  Southern  Church  came  has  wisely  imitated  to  a  certain 
dej^ree  the  dau};hler,  in  turning  her  boards  into  virtual 
conimissions. 

The  tfii^nity  of  the  constituting^  body  of  this  first  Assem- 
bly was  very  j^reat.  The  writer  of  the  **  Address  to  the 
Churches  of  Jesus%Christ  throughout  the  ICarlh  '*  was  the 
luminary  of  ihe  I)ody — a  mental  and  moral  j^ianl — but 
the  Assembly  was  as  a  whole  an  able  and  j^odly  body. 
A  j^lance  at  the  roll  of  coinniissioners  .shows  that  they 
were  no  mean  men.  Ruiuiinj^  down  the  roll  of  ministers, 
we  find  the  names  of  Dr.  John  H.  Hocock.  Dr.  \Vn).  If. 
lNK)le,  Dr.  Josci)h  R.  Wilson.  Dr.  C  C.  Jones,  Dr.  John 
N.  Waddcl,  Dr.  James  A.  Lyon,  Dr.  Drury  Lacy,  Dr.  K. 
II.  Morrison,  Dr.  J.  Leii^hton  Wilson,  Dr.  John  B.  Adj^er. 
Dr.  1).  McNeil  Turner,  Dr.  Thecxloric  Pryor,  Dr.  I'Vancis 
Mcl\irland,  Dr.  James  H.  Ramsey.  Amonj^  the  elders 
we  noie  the  names  of  W.  P.  Webb.  T.  C.  Perrin,  W.  L. 
Mitchell.  Job  Johnston,  J.  G.  Sheppard.  J.  T.  .Swayne.  J.  D. 
Armstrong,  Charles  Phillips,      Many  other  names  of  great 
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citijnily  and  rc-iiMtatinn  itti^lit  liavv  Ik:uii  milled  tu  uach  of 
ihcse  lists.  Anil  tliuso  were  iid  more  lliim  a  fair  saiiiptu 
i>f  the  Southern  Church.  The  Synod  of  V'iryii)ia  cimlil 
have  miiT^tered  an  abler  body  than  ihc  one  wu  iiave  been 
consitleriii^. 

Wlictlier  we  hiok  at  the  catiKcH  nr  the  existence  of  the 
IVesibyttrlan  Church.  Sonlh.  at  the  nerfcctiiui  of  her  or- 
g.inixation,  at  the  orientation  of  herself  in  the  tlieoKi^'it-al 
cosmos,  ;it  her  disllnctive  ])rinci|ite.-i,  or,  in  fine,  nt  the  di^j- 
nity  of  her  memt)crs,  we  are  irresistibly  led  [o  a  conviction 
'•'  " ■"'■ —■" ~  ■"  '■"■■  i-~-;-":-j|  and  prophesy 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  TMK  CHUKCH  AVI)  DEVELOPMENT 
OK  HER   A(;ENCn:S  TO  THE  PRESENT. 

We  propose  to  set  forth  in  this  chapter  the  numerical, 
increase  of  the  church,  and  to  account  for  the  rapidity  of 
this  increase.  We  shall  also  illustrate  the  development  of 
the  various  agencies  of  the  church,  including  foreign  mis- 
sions, home  missions  in  its  various  branches,  education, 
and  publication ;  explaining,  as  we  may  be  able,  the  slow  or 
rapid  progress  of  each  respeclively,  and  remarking  on  any 
change  of  attitude  of  any  particular  agency  toward  the 
General  Assembly.  We  shall  then  consider  the  general 
posture  toward  herself  in  which  the  General  Assembly 
holds  the  agencies  in  common.  Finally,  on  the  ground  of 
its  connection  with  our  subject  by  contrast,  we  shall  advert 
to  **  voluntary  societies'*  in  the  church. 

The  Numerical  Increase  of  the  Chftrch, 

In  thirty-two  years,  the  devastation  and  desolation  of 
war  and  '*  reconstruction "  to  the  contrary  nevertheless, 
the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  has  much  more  than 
doubled  itself.  It  has  added  three  to  the  original  number 
of  Synods,  there  being  thirteen  at  present.  The  nmnber 
of  its  rresbyturius  has  gofie  up  from  47  to  72.  an  increase  • 
of  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  orij^inal  ninnber.  It 
has  as  many  ministers  as  in  i»H6i,  and  about  eij^hty  per 
cent,  more,  having  now  1270;  as  many  churches  and  one 
hundred  and  sixty  in.*r  cent,  more — the  present  number  i>f 
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churches  is  2653.     There   arc  two  nnil  a   liaU  liiiic<i  na 
many  members  as  in   iKOl,  and  mure.     lis  contributiuns 
to  foreign  missions  anil  to  humc  missions  arc  at  least  four 
I  times  as  1ar[;c,  and   it   has  Icept   [jacc  in  develnjiln^r  \\\^ 
I  other  ilejtartments  of  chnrcl)  enterprise.     Tlie  clmrLli  lias 
I    made  this  ra|)id  advance  in  sjtitu  of  the  fncl  lliat  heUvein 
l8r»ri  and  1S70  it  suffered  a  yreat  e.X(Hhis  uf  its  ci-lcrcd 
c<imniiinicaiits,    10,000   |)erha|ts.   wlio  lietook    tliuniselvcs, 
for  the  nio-it  |»art,  tit  ilic  i.rnani/atiitiis  which  tlic  NorlliL-rn 
Presbyterian  Church  liad  begun  to  establisli  iinmnt;  llie 
freedmen.      It  has  made  tliis  j,'rowlh  in  s])ite  nf  ninst  ad- 
verse financi.il  and  jinlitical  eonditioiis.  ami  in  a  «iile  and 
sparsely  seltl'.-d  terrilnry,  where  lliere  were  nu  threat  eetl- 
I   tcrs  of  ]).>[>iil.'ili.in,  and  which  had  suffered  ihe  spoliation 
of  wur.     h'ew  churches  can  sliow  an  ei|ual  ^jnnvlii.     It  is 
e.vtraonlinary.     It  may  be  justly  claimed  as  nne  of  the 
remarkable  ]ihenoini'na  of  niodcrn  church  hislury. 

This  i;rowth.  under  the  eircumst.ances.  cl..<|uJntly  iltus- 
trales  the  words  of  ihe  I'sahnisl  who  cried  out:  *■  It  is 
(j(«nl  for  me  ihal  1  have  been  alilicteil.  th-it  I  m\]^\\  learn 
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the  Alabama  Presbytery  of  the  Associ<ite  Reformed 
Church  about  the  same  time,  the  Synod  of  Kentucky 
(1869),  the  Associated  Reformed  Presbytery  of  Kentucky 
(1870),  and  the  Synod  of  Missouri  (1874).  The  union 
with  these  churches  brought  in  about  282  ministers,  490  or 
more  churches,  and  35,600  communicants.  Thus  is  ex- 
plained in  part  the  church's  rapid  (growth. 

Second,  the  aicrjfctic  use  of  the  evangelistic  arm  of  the 
church's  .*;crvice.  The  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  is 
not  unfrequcntly  sti((matized  as  "orthodox."  She  un- 
doubtedly holds  to  a  strong;  and  thorough-going  Calvin- 
ism and  to  a  rather  *'  high  church  "  Presbyterianism.  In 
the  later  thirties  of  this  century  the  Old  School  ptirty  won 
the  victory  over  the  New  School  only  by  virtue  of  an 
ahnost  "  solid  South."  And  since  the  divisicm  of  the  Uld 
School  in  nS6i  the  Southern  Church  is  supposed  to  have 
strengthened  in  her  Calvinism,  and  in  her  tendency  to- 
ward a  belief  in  a  jure  ttiviuo  form  of  church  govern- 
ment, rather  than  to  have  either  declined  or  stood  still. 
She  does  not  object  to  being  regarded  as  orthodox  in 
the  sense  of  steadfastly  upholding  her  well-known  con- 
stitution. On  the  contrary,  she  delights  in  the  charac- 
terization. 

lUit  **  orthodoxy  "  and  deadncss  of  spiritual  life  have 
often  been  conjoined  in  history — so  often  as  to  have  pro- 
duced the  current  imi)ression  that  one  must  look  for  a 
dead  church  in  one  that  makes  the  claim  of  being  ortho- 
dox. The  impression,  however,  is  very  stiperficial.  If 
there  is  any  powOr,  by  its  beauty,  purity,  charm,  and 
magnetism,  in  truth  to  (piicken,  attract,  sanctify,  hold, 
and  consecrate,  then  as  **  orthodoxy "  appmaches  the 
truth,  contrary  to  this  shallow  supposition  as  to  the  con- 
nection between  "  orthodoxy  "  and  '*  deadness,"  we  expect 
the  truly  orthodox  church  to  he  first  in  its  jx)wer  to  win 
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to  gen\iine  Christianity  all  over  whom  the  truth  has  any 
power. 

Whether  the    Southern    I'resbyterian   Church  is  truly 
ortlioilox   it  is   not  our  present   concern  to  settle.     Her 
well-wishers  have  the  pleasure  of  reflecting  that  her  "  or- 
thodoxy" is  in  no  sense  stifling.     She  has  shown  an  evan- 
I  gelical  power  wliich  to-day  is  makinn  her,  in  spite  af  her 
I  modest   dinieiiiiions,   one   of   the   observed    of   American 

churches. 

I       The  Assembly  of  1866  enjoined  npon  every  I'rc^bytery 

I  "  to  seek  out  and  set  apart  a  minister  to  the  work  of  the 

I  evangch:^t  for  its  own  bounds,  to  take  the  siipcrintciidtncc 

[  of  its  vacant  congregations  wherever  practicable";    and 

wherever  such  a  course  .■ilmuhl  be  imp  rati  itabli.',  "  In  aji- 

poriiiiii  Mich  coMgrL'gatioiH  aiuoiig  ils  tiiiiii>lL'ria1  niemliers 

for  ihc  »ame  uhjeci.  wi  that  every  cniign,'^;ali'in  and  all 

freed   |K.-iiple  "    should   "enjoy    the   ])asloral    uversiyht  of 

some  minister  in  their  assemblies."' 

Tin's  injunction  expresses  the  As.sembly's  altitude,  in 
general,  toward  tiiis  depart niLi it  of  churcli  work,  main- 
tained until  the  present.  In  1  8S6  the  Assembly  adopted 
a  report  em])!ia-.izing  the  importance  of  evangelistic  work, 
and  reminding  tlie  cliurclies  {ii)  "  that  rresbyicrianism 
cannot  accomplish  its  mission  unless  it  become  more  ag- 
gressive ;  (/')  that  constant  aggre-sivcness — in  other  words, 
preaching  tlie  gospel  in  the  regions  beyond — is  one  j^rrnt 
mission  of  the  cluirch;  that  preaching  the  gospel  to  the 
poor  is  the  distiiiguisliing  characteristic  of  the  true 
church."- 


PASrOKAL  n'OXA', 

been  satisfied  with  the  results  secured  in  the  way  of 
effort ;  but  handsome  efforts  have  been  put  forth.  If 
the  Assembly's  evantiolistic  enterprises  have  been  alluweil 
m  lini),'nish,  many  of  the  I'resbyteries  and  Synods  have 
uro-iLciited  presbyterial  and  synodical  evangelization  with 
i^reat.  if  somewhat  selfish,  enthitsiaMii. 

In  1881  the  Synod  of  Kentucky  entered  upon  what  is 
now  known  as  pioneer  enteqirise  of  synodical  cvan^^elisin. 
Some  individual  Christians  offered  to  make.!  liberal  dona- 
tion to  ]iome  mission  work  within  the  bounds  of  that 
State,  provided  the  churches  of  the  State  should  raise  a 
stipulated  sum.  This  offer  lias  been  renewed,  .ind  the 
work  kept  np,  from  year  to  year.  Recently  not  less  than 
ei^ht  or  ten  Synoils,  led  on  by  this  example,  have  inaut{ti- 
ralcd  some  fmin  of  syuodicid  work.' 

'Ihe  vaiiuim  evanjietistic  efforts,  hiieked  some  in  one 
way,  some  in  ani)tlier.  have  not  always  co-worked  witlnnit 
friction  and  t'>  the  satisfaction  of  t!ie  whole  church.  It 
does  nnt  fall  within  the  sco|)e  of  our  present  purpose  U> 
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vifjilancc.    The  sort  of  advance  the  Soiithcrn  Presbyterian 
Church  has  made  is  thu  best  [xissiblo  tcstiiiinnial  tn  tlit' 
comiiKin  watchfulness  and  fidelity  of  the  whole  churcli. 
The  great  majority  of  her  members,  tinder  the  ^;iiidaiice 
of  her  ministers  and  preachers,  liavc  been  faillifid,  and  in 
tllcir  measnre  ellicient.      The    |ireacliers    ha\e  ilone   [licir 
duty  nnbly  in  priMjlainiinj,'  the  needs,  and  the  poverty  nf 
,   the  i>ei>ple  has  abounded  nnto  ilie  riches  of  tlieir  lihendity. 
The  trntli  of  this  assertion  « ill  be  illuslraied  »ilh  toler- 
able fidhicss  in  the  remainini^  part  of  ihis  clia]>ter,  h  liich  \a 
devoted  to  seltinn  forth  the  development  of  llie  cluircli's 
several  a^'encies.     Anticipating;  its  establislnnent.  we  be- 
hold in  the  fact  one  of  the  causes,  un<ler  God,  n[  the  ra])id 
'■'"■'         •'     '    terian  Church. 
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Certain  excerpts  from  the  more  important  sections  of  this 
manual  will  repay  the  reader's  attention.  They  are  as 
follows : 


Tkf  Hxiriithf  C<*»Mmiff*Y,-^X\\e  committee,  in  virtue  of  authority  amfcrrcil 
upon  it  by  the  (leneral  Asscnilily,  th'rects  and  su|K'rintcn<ls  tlic  niivNionary 
work  in  all  ilcparluicnts,  tiut  cxcrcisci  no  cct'lcsiustical  funilions.  It  may, 
however,  {^ivc  fricmlly  a<lvicc  to  niissitmarics  in  relation  to  church  niatterji 
when  re<iueste<l  to  do  ko.  It  appoints  missionaries  and  asNi>tant  misNitm- 
uries;  dcterniines  their  fieUU  «>f  laUir;  lixes  their  salaries;  determines  their 
particular  employments;  and  may  trauNfera  missi<mary  fnmi  one  department 
nf  laUtr  to  another,  having;  due  rej^ard,  however,  tt>  the  views  and  fivlin);< 
of  the  missionary  himself  in  all  these  matlirs.  The  connnitlee  may  recall  a 
missionary  for  incompetence,  for  neglect  of  duty,  for  di-Noliedience  to  instruc- 
tions, or  for  disonlerly  conduct.  The  missionary,  however,  in  case  he  feels 
ai^^rieved,  has  the  rij^lit  to  appeal  to  the  (icncral  .\ssend>ly,  to  which  the 
missionary  and  the  Kxecutive  (\mnnitti'e  are  alike  rcsponsihle. 

A/issiofiinit's, — ^The  missionary  is  repirded  in  the  lij'ht  of  an  evanjjelist  in 
the  Scriptural  sense  of  the  term.  .  .  .  His  husiness  is  to  preaih  the  ^•'•ik.'I; 
to  found  churches;  to  aitl  in  forming  I'reshyteries,  when  the  nali\e  churches 
Mi:  prepnreil  for  such;  to  translate  the  Wonl  <»f  (hmI  uhm  necessary;  to 
train  native  preachers;  an<l  to  d«»  whatever  else  may  l»e  necessary  to  the 
promniimi  nf  evanjjelical  relij;ion.  lie  may  not  lK.v«ime  a  settleil  jiasior  of  a 
church,  l»ut  shall  eslahlish  native  pastorates  over  all  such  churtlus  as  s«».in 
as  suitaMe  ])ersnns  can  Ik.*  found,  while  he  himself  shall  j;o  on  foundinj;  new 
churches  wherever  (IimI's  |)n»vidence  shall  make  it  pro|KT  to  do  so.  lie  may 
advise  a  cliurch  >essi«in,  or  may  presi«le  at  its  mertinj^s  when  re<piesteil  to 
do  so,  hut  he  shall  n«»t  have  an  nutlmrilative  voice  in  any  of  its  priKcedinj^s^ 
So  he  may  aid  in  estahlishin^  a  I'reshytery,  when  the  native  churches  are 
prepared  for  it;  he  may,  upon  invitation,  sit  as  a  correspondinj^  mend»er  in 
the  iVesji^lery  and  j;ive  atlvice;  hut  he  is  not  t<i  Ik-  rej;ar«Uil  as  a  n>end>er, 
or  to  exercise  any  of  the  rij;lits  of  one,  hut  retains  his  connection  with  his 
rreshylery  at  home. 

.-/jrj/»/i////  Misyii'iiiirii's, — Tin's  term  is  applied  indilTcrently  l«»  laxmen  sent 
out  .IS  teacliers,  to  mis>ionary  j»liysician>,  to  unmarried  lailics,  and  to  the 
wives  of  niissinnarics.  All  tl>ese,  save  the  wives  of  missionaries,  are  under 
the  ^;eneral  diredion  of  the  mission. 

/'//<•  .l//.»»/i'//.  —  At  I'very  central  station  there  is  a  mission,  technically  so 
called — a  suhnMnuiiHii" — ailing  in  tliicct  and  constant  connnunication  with 
the  Executive  (onnMiltee  i>f  Mission*^.  It  is  coniposcl  t»f  all  tin*  mi>sion- 
aries  and  male  assistant  missionaries  of  the  tlilTennt  statitms.  N«i  native 
can  Ik*  a  memher  of  il  except  l»y  the  appointment  of  the  l''.xecuti\e  Coin- 
miUee,  on  the  reco  nmemlation  of  ilu-  missitm.  All  mendK-rs  of  the  mission 
aie  expectetl  to  ci>rrespontl  freely  with  the  lii»nu*  olhce  ;   hut   in   relatiioi  to 
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business  mxUters,  such  as  appropriation  of  funds,  the  establishment  of 
schools  the  formation  of  new  stations,  tlie  return  of  missionaries,  and  the 
like,  the  correspondence  shall  be  between  the  mission  as  such  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

Qualififalions  for  ike  Missionary  Work, — .\s  a  general  thing  the  same 
qualifications  which  will  render  a  minister  useful  in  the  home  field  will  make 
him  etiually  st>  in  the  foreign.  One  who  does  not  promise  to  l:v  useful  and 
efiicient  at  home  ought  n«H  for  a  moment  to  think  of  going  abroad.  'l*he 
missionary  ought  to  have  an  unimpairetl  physical  constitution ;  gtMNi  inteU 
leciual  training ;  a  reasonable  facility  f«»r  ucciuiring  language ;  a  sound  judg- 
ment of  men  and  things ;  versatility  of  gifts ;  tact  antl  ailaptation  to  men  of 
all  clashes  and  circumstances;  a  chc*erful,  lio|K*fu1  spirit;  ability  to  work 
harmoniously  with  others;  persistent  encTgy  in  c:urrying  out  plans  once 
forme<l;  consecrated  comnum  sense*— all  cfmtrollc«l  by  single-hearteilness, 
self-sacrificing  devotion  tt>  Christ  antl  his  cause. 

Sn/^»rt  0/  Missioitttries, — The  salary  allowed  a  missionary  is  not  regarded 
in  the  light  of  a  com|Hrnsatitm  for  services  rendcre<l.  The  church,  in  the 
proscM:uti«m  of  the  wtirk,  aims  simply  to  enable  the  missionary  to  carry  out 
with  efficiency  the  desires  of  his  own  heart  tt»  preach  the  gos|M;l  to  the  un- 
evangelize«l  nations  of  the  earth.  She  pro|M>ses,  therefore,  to  give  him  %vhut 
may  l>e  regardetl  as  a  comfortable  but  eamomical  supfnirt — such  a  supfMirt  as 
will  free  him  from  all  anxious  cares  aliout  his  tem|M)ral  comforts  and  enable 
him  to  give  himself  wholly  tc»  the  work  of  the  I.ord.t 

As  appears  from  the  third  article  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Exectilive  Committee,  but  more  clearly  from  the  first 
of  the  above  excerpts,  the  so-called  ICxecutive  Committee 
is  a  commission  nither  than  a  committee.-  It  is  empow- 
ered to  take  tentative  courses  on  occasions  of  emer^enc}% 
which  must  be  considered  and  niciy  be  approved  by  the 
next  Assembly,  but  which  are  in  the  interim  backed  by 
the  power  of  the  court  constituting^  the  commission.  Just 
at  present  there  is  an  agitation  in  the  church  cis  to  whether 
certain  functions,  now  exercised  by  this  committee,  should 
not  rather  be  exercised  by  the  Presbyteries  and  church 
sessions.  It  is  anfirmcd  by  some  that  the  present  usage  of 
our  church,  as  well  as  of  most  others,  in  this  ]mrticular, 
is  unscriptural ;  that  the  Presbyteries  should  appoint  and 

t  **  Minutes  of  the  .XssiMubly  of  1877,"  pp.  418  ei  seq. 
*  Compare  Alexander's  **  higcsi,"  p.  105. 
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direct  the  missionaries.  This  afTirmation  is  incapable  of 
proof.  The  only  dcbatciblc  ground  is  that  of  expediency. 
Whether  the  superintendence  of  missionaries  is  made  the 
work  of  a  lower  or  of  a  higher  court  depends  on  the  con- 
stitutional definitions  of  the  spheres  of  the  several  courts. 
ICither  court,  being  compo.sed  of  elders  of  two  coordinate 
classes,  is  a  Scriptural  body.  Ikfore  the  constitution  of 
the  church  has  defined  and  restricted  the  rights  of  the 
several  courts,  the  Assembly  is  Scriptundly  competent  to 
exercise  the  functions  which  htive  been  actually  assigned 
to  its  committee,  and  assigned  to  it  in  the  constitution. 
But  the  cigitation  has  been  so  earnest,  and  by  men  of  such 
ability  and  prominence,  that  the  second  Mticon  Assembly 
(1893)  has  appointed  "an  ad  interim  committee  to  inves- 
tigate the  entire  matter,  and  report  to  the  next  Genend 
Assembly  ...  as  to  the  expediency  of  transferring  any 
functions  from  the  Kxecutive  Committee  to  the  IVcsbv- 
terics  and  church  sessions."  This  committee  is  assigned 
the  further  task  of  seeing  whether,  in  their  judgment,  any 
modification  should  be  made  in  the  present  method  of  ad- 
ministration in  this  part  of  the  church's  work,  and  whether 
any  amendment  should  be  made,  cind  if  so,  what,  to  the 
present  manual.* 

The  size  of  the  Kxecutive  Committee,  originally  eleven^ 
was  by  the  Assembly  of  18S8,  owing  to  some  quirk,  en- 
larged to  fifteen.  The  Assembly  of  1S89  reduced  it  again 
to  eleven.  This  number  is  large  enough  for  counsel.  It 
secures  a  greater  sense  of  individual  responsibility  than 
the  larger  numbcr.- 

»  "  MliiiitcH  nf  the  .\H>cinlily  of  |S<)J,'*  p.  42. 

5*  The  hKiitinn  nf  the  committee  \va>  iit  lirM  nt  CohimMn,  S.  C  In  1875 
it  wxvs  rem(»ve«l  to  Itahiiimre.  In  iSSt)  it  \\a>  earrietl  to  .\a>liville.  Tlic 
rea>on  fnr  the  transferenee  to  Ilahim«»re  was  that  llii*  enmmittec  niijjhl  1»c 
nlTonled  the  lar^^er  facilities  of  a  enmiiiercial  nnti  finaneial  center.  An  un- 
happy hnr.-il  friction  was  tlie  occasion  of  the  removal  Ui  Nashville. 
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The  secretaries  of  this  committee  hnvc  been  able  iMcii.' 
Dr.  Wilson  was  a  man  uf  massive  virtues,  prufoiind  sa^ac* 
'My,  practical  methods,  ),'rvat  executive  ability,  fniitful 
piety,  and  mnrtccd  ctinsccration  to  the  cause  or  missions. 
Dr.  Mcllwaiiic,  as  secrctarj*,  wan  chnracteriied  by  the 
practical  \^i)im\  lioiise,  tlic  earnestness,  and  tile  ability  to 
accomplish  his  ends  which  have  marked  him  i»  every  rela- 
tion in  which  the  providence  of  God  has  placed  him.  Hut 
the  Napoleon  of  foreign  missions  thus  far  in  this  clnirch 
has  been  Dr.  l^oustoit.  In  mental  endowment,  in  iron 
persistency,  in  the  spirit  of  "  this  one  thin};  I  do,"  in  a 
sense  of  the  sublime  importance  of  the  work  of  forci{;n 
missions,  in  a  conta^rious  enthusiasm  for  it,  as  welt  as  in 
nearly  all  the  essentials  of  tile  executive  officer,  he  is  lic- 
himl  no  sccretar)*  of  foreign  missions  that  we  know  any* 
thini;  of.  He  may  have  failed  in  a  few  inslntices  to  meet 
with  tact  the  wills  of  advi.-'cni  scarcely  less  im)>ertouN  than 
his  own;  he  may  have  stmicwhat  of  the  ]>Telate  in  htm; 
but  no  man  can  deny  that  like  a  skillful  (general  he  has 
marshaled  the  hosts  amonj;  whom  G<'kI  has  placed, him. 
That  the  church  is  {^uttiuK  into  the  ver)'  first  rank  of  for. 
vi^n  mission  workers  is  thic  in  part  to  this  fni^ile-l<H>kiiiK, 
hi);h-hc.tded,  lon^r-faced,  iroii-jawu<l  man. 

Nevertheless,  we  would  not  forget  that  the  missionary 
zeal  e.\liihitcd  arose  not  primarily  from  the  secretaries, 
but  from  the  church.  The  secretaries  were  of  the  church, 
aiul  its  cHponcnIs.  The  church  has  been  from  the  be- 
uiiiiiini;  a  missionary  church.  \Vc  have  seen  that  it  was 
m  1861. 


1  TIic  R.-V.  y  l.rti;l<i<>n  WilMin.  1>.I>. 
iK7a-R».     .M.  II.  It..i  ■       '■  ■■ 
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In  1862  the  Assembly  renewed  the  recommendation 
"  for  a  concert  of  prayer,  to  be  held  on  the  first  Sabbath 
of  each  month,  in  all  our  churches,  for  the  Lonl's  blessing 
on  the  cause  of  missions,  and  that  contributions  be  made 
at  those  meeting  whenever  expedient.**'  This  recom- 
mendation in  substance  has  been  renewed  from  year  to 
year,  and  kindred  ones  <idded :  such  as  thcit  in  the  public 
services  of  the  church  prayer  be  regularly  made  for  all 
men,-  and  missionary  intelligence  be  diffused  and  mission- 
ary motives  be  enforced  by  the  ICxecutive  Committee,  by 
pastors,  by  Sabbath-scluwil  superintendents  and  teachers.^ 
In  1867  the  Kxecutivc  Committee  wJis  authorized  to  pub- 
lish a  monthly  missionary  paper  for  gratuitous  distribution 
to  the  ministers  and  Sabbath-school  superintendents.  This 
paper  has  been  fostered  carefully  by  the  Assembly  from 
that  time  to  the  present.  It  has  gn»wn  t<»  be  a  self-sup- 
porting paper  of  unusual  merit.  Its  circulation  on  April  1, 
lS(>.^,  was  9250.*  It  is  doing  incalculable  good  to  the 
cause  of  missions. 

The  Assembly  of  1884  recommended  to  the  faculties 
of  the  theological  seminaries  '*  that  in  some  way  they  seek 
to  beget  and  foster  among  the  .students  a  lively  interest  in 
foreign  missions.*' ''  This  reconnnendation  has  been  re- 
peated, as  by  the  Assembly  of  1890.  which  reconnnended 
further  '*  that  the  (jueslion  of  the  duty  of  enlisting  person- 
ally in  the  missionary  service  .ibroad  be  pressed  on  the 
attention,  not  only  of  theological  students,  but  of  our  pas- 
tors and  consecrated  members."*''  The  Assembly  of  1882 
resolved  that  it  '*  advise  the  Presbyteries  to  devote  one 


1  "  Miiuitrs  of  tlu»  .XsKiniMy  of  1862,"  p.  |o. 

"  "  Mlmitiv*  (»f  |Si)i,"  |i.  2.<7, 

I  "  Mimiirs  nf  1S74,"  p.  4'iS;  1KS4,  p.  212;  1S87,  p.  242. 

*  "  .Ntnuial  Ki'pnri  of  I'lMuuiivi'  ('ununittro  «»f  iS^i/*  p.  5. 
a  ••  MimiliN  of  1SS4."  p.  272. 

•  *•  .Minutes  of  llic  .\>siinlily  ni  1890,'*  p.  32,  p.irl  iti. 
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evening  (liiriiit;  Ihc  sprints  M.-ssioii,  or  -such  other  lioiir  iw 
may  be  convenient,  to  the  i;cni;r«l  discussion  of  fdrcipi 
inisMoiis  ill  tliu  ]>ri;si;nce  of  the  conyrtyation  anion^f  wlioin 
they  meet."'  Ami  since  1S67  the  Assembly  itself  lias 
devoted  ni)  evcniiit;  of  each  session  to  11  iliseiissi'Hi  nf  this 
great  enterprise.  In  all  these  ways  the  Assembly  has 
tried  to  excite  an  imellii^ent  interest  on  the  subject,  ami 
thus  (xrcasion  larger  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  chnrch. 

I'lirlhcrinore,  the  Assembly  has  tried  to  elicit  larj-er  yifts 
by  cnconrayinjj  tile  furnialion  of  ciJiit;ret;ational  missionary 
societies.  ladies',  yoiinir  men's,  and  children's,-  anil  at  times 
by  specifying',  lliron^h  her  committee,  obJLCts  fur  which 
individual  chirrches  niif,'lit  contribute.''  She  has  .mte  ari<l 
again  empoweretl  her  Executive  Cunirniltee  to  niake.  diir- 
i..ds,  special  ai.puals  fur  frue-vviU  olTenni;s.4 
church  made  an  ij,'iinl)lc  response  to  these 
li^dK-^t  C'uirts.  In  poverty  at  the  start,  in 
-  now.  iKT  pv.  .pic.  ever  cramped  by  flnan- 
vc  yel  ab.um.le.l  in  their  libLT.dily  Dur- 
ars.if  the  nuilh  decade  imlividual  churches 
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ther  in  a  disposition  to  scrutinize  closely  the  work  of  mis- 
sionaries.' The  courts  of  the  church  have  shown  this  dis- 
position, and  the  people  themselves,  to  a  pleasing  degree. 
One  of  the  common  topics  of  discussion  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian home  of  late  years  is  as  to  the  best  method  of  foreign 
mission  work — the  place  of  the  school  in  foreign  mission 
work,  the  place  of  the  native  Christian  worker,  the  relation 
which  the  missionary  should  sustain  to  the  native  Chris- 
tians, the  relation  of  the  church,  when  set  up  in  the  regions 
beyond^  to  the  home  church,  whether  it  should  be  autono- 
mous or  not. 

To  say  the  least,  the  growing  zctil  of  the  church  in  mis- 
sions has  not  been  retarded  by  the  lives  of  the  missionaries. 
On  the  contrary,  one  of  the  things  which  has  helped  to 
fan  missionary  zeal  to  a  flame  is  the' conduct  and  lives  of 
the  noble  bands  of  missionaries  who  have  gone  out  from 
the  church.  Mistakes  have  been  made  in  sending  out 
missionaries.  In  rare  c.ises  an  unworthy  man  has  been 
sent ;  some  have  gone  who  had  little  to  commend  them 
but  an  earnest  spirit  of  service ;  but  as  a  rule  the  men  .sent 
have  been  a  credit  to  the  church.  Such  men  as  Lane  and 
Boyle  in  Brazil,  as  Houston,  Johnson,  Davis  in  China,  as 
Lapsley  in  Africa,  and  dozens  of  others  in  these  coun- 
tries, have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be.  an  inspiration  to, 
and  provocative  of,  missionary  effort  in  the  home  church. 
Their  difficult  and  lonely  duties  have  been  performed  with 
fidelity  and  ability,  and  generally  with  gratifying  results. 

The  church  has  planted  stations  in  China,  Italy,  the 
United  States  of  Colombia,  Brazil,  Mexico,  Greece,  Japan, 
the  Congo  l^'rce  Slate,  Cuba,  and  Corea.as  well  as  among  the 
Indians.  She  counted  at  the  end  of  the  ecclesiastical  year 
April  31,  1892,  to  April  31,  1893,  34  missionaries  in  China, 
22  in  Brazil,  8  in  Mexico,  21   in  Japan,  7  in  Africa,  7  in 

I  ••  Minutes  .>f  1883."  p.  32. 
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Corea,  2  in  Cuba,  and  i  in  Italy,  A  good  many  have 
been  sent  out  since.'  As  a  result  of  missioijary  effort,  the 
church  can  now  look  upon  about  2000  communicants,  many 
hundreds  of  young  people  receiving  Chribli:iii  instruction, 
manynativc  teachers,  preachers,  etc.,  at  work  anumtf  their 
peo|)lc,  spreading  the  light  of  the  glorious  jinspcl  of  God, 
an  immeasunible  influence  on  the  heathen  world,  predis- 
posing it  to  hear  Christianity  as  it  is.  The  result-:  in  cither 
Mexico  or  Japan  arc  eniniyh  to  ju.stify  all  the  efforts  which 
the  church  has  put  forth  in  behalf  of  missions. 

Xeverlhcless,  the  great  law  of  its  pnipag;ilion  laid  down 
in  Acts  i.  8  has  not  been  sufficiently  followed  by  the  church 
in  its  mission  work.  That  law  is:  The  church  s/inll  in  i/s 
/imJinj^iiHi/ism  sccl'  lo  •i-i/iicss  w/icir  its  ti'ifiiissiiij,'  :*•/// 
result  in  the  iiu'st  cjjiciciil  ui/i/ilhiis  to  tin-  iin//j'  of  witiias' 
bearers  /or  Oirist.  We  Kink  back  with  joy  im  the  sjtirit 
of  missions  by  which  the  church  has  been  charaLteri/ed, 
but  cannot  fail  to  remark  that  it  has  lacked  an  aileqnatc 
knowlc<lge  cif  the  religions  cnnditions  "f  ihe  world  si>  as  lo 
know  where  best  to  push  its  witness  for  Christ.  It  made 
a  fiasco  in  the  United  States  <if  C'olnnvbia.  U  faileil  to 
sufTiciently  concentrate  on  Japan  wlieii  Japan  was  tipenest 
to  the  gospel  of  our  I,(jrd  Jesus  Christ — let  the  opportunity 
of  centuries  slip.  Often  the  church  in  its  mission  work 
has  displayed  ;;cal  with  only  limited  knowledge.  It  has 
.struck  alx.ut  like  blin.i  Samson,  whereas,  looking  eipially 
to  God.  it  should  have  used  its  eyes.  The  .leniand  which 
God  makes  of  the  church  for  intelligent  effort— a  knowl- 
edge of  the  field  where  present  missionary  effort  will  be 
most  effective,  vmd  for  work  there — is  one  that  only  tlte 

I  riio  n,i.,a  Mi-..i..n  »^-  i-l:J,li.|,nl  in  iS',*.;  ili^iL  1- lln'  fiiit.  .1  .'^t.il. . 
..UMl,.i,.l,ia.\i-.K-.irf..,„  i,S(,(,  I,.  iKr:;  lli^m..  IcU  ..a..-.l..1.II-l.ul  in  iM,;; 
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superficial  can  deny.  Yet  the  church  has  not  been  wide 
awake  to  the  demand.  Again,  our  cluirch  courts  have 
given  too  great  a  play  to  voluntaryism  in  missions  in  de- 
termining who  should  go.  It  is  easy  enough  to  see  this 
in  looking  over  the  list  of  missionaries  sent  out.  The 
church  should  pick  her  men  as  the  early  church  did — pick 
them  on  account  of  special  fitness  for  the  work. 

To  a  greater  growlh  of  missionary  effort  the  church 
needs  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  course,  aiui  the  truth  ///  the 
heart  ami  the  soul  of  the  ehttrch^  ami  moving  t/te  ehiireh 
— the  truth  cis  to  the  nature  and  destiny  of  unregenerate 
man,  and  that  Jesus  can  and  will  .sive. 

It  is  worthy  of  special  remark  that  the  church,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Pan- Presbyterian  Council,  has  for  a 
number  of  years  been  emplf»ying  active  measures  to  bring 
about  all  proper  coopcratinii  with  other  Prcsbyt':rian  bodies 
of  sound  faith  in  the  mission  field.  In  particular,  a  jilan  of 
cooperation  with  the  Northern  Church  in  foreign  missions 
wiis  agreed  on  by  the  Assembly  of  1893.  according  to 
which,  in  schools,  theological  seminaries,  and  evangelistic 
work,  the  two  churches  are  to  work  in  densest  concert 
and  harmony.  The  mi.ssionaries  of  several  Presbyterian 
churches,  including  these  two,  had  for  years  been  in  virtual 
cooperation.' 

This  movement  is  a  correct  one,  though  attended  by 
some  dangers.  Witnessing  loses  its  power  when  it  loses 
its  distinctness. 

2.  Home  Missions, 

We  have  already  .shown  how  before  its  organization, 
during  the  interregnum,  the  work  of  this  committee  was 
carried  on  by  the  Southwestern  Advi.sory  Committee; 
and  we  have  indicated  the  scope  of  the  work  and  the  con- 

*  Sec  "  Rc|>orl  of  Kxcculivc  Comnntlcc  of  1893,"  pp.  lo,  xi. 
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stitutiun  of  the  aycucy  as  erected  by  the  Assembly  of 
1861,  under  the  title  of  "The  Committee  of  Domestic 
Missions  of  the  Prc.sbyteri.an  Church  in  the  Cnnfctleratc 
States  of  America," '  \Vc  propose  now  to  trace  the  growth 
and  branching  of  this  work  to  the  present. 

The  Grcaht  Coiistitiilioiial  Changes. — Let  ns  look  first 
at  the  greater  constilnlional  changes  in  the  agency.  In 
1865  the  war  left  the  bnimds  of  the  SniUhcrn  Church 
filled  with  crippled  and  broken-duwn  churches,  "espe- 
cially along  the  broad  track  of  those  desolntiug  marches 
'  that  were  made  through  most  of  the  central  Southern 
Stales."  The  country  had  been  reduced  to  savage  pov- 
erty, sanctuaries  had  been  broken  down,  and  ministers — 
able  ones — compelled  to  betake  themselves  to  secular  avo- 
cations to  get  bread.  Moreover,  emi.isaries  frmn  the  con- 
quering section  were  pouring  in  with  a  view  to  gathering 
her  n.icks  into  folds  which  they  had  not  known. - 

The  church  felt  that  she  must  rise  and  give  herself  to 
relieving  the  distress  of  her  suffering  meiiihers.  The 
Assembly  of  1865,  accordingly,  determined  lo  raise  a  sus- 
tentatinn  fund,  and  assigned  this  work  to  the  ICxccutivc 
Committee  of  Domestic  Missions,  adding  to  the  commit- 
tee, moreover,  a  wide-awake  man  from  each  Synod,  .whose 
special  duty  it  was  to  canvass  his  Synod,  ascertain  what 
churches  were  needing  help,  what  ones  were  able  to  con- 
tribute, atid  to  do  all  he  coulil,  by  correspondence  and  vis- 
itation, to  collect  funds  for  this  general  object.-' 

The  effort  was  successful.  "  The  appointment  of  synod- 
ical  commissioners  to  .ict  in  concert  with  the  committee 
proved  lo  be  a  wise  and  judicious  measure.  In  no  other 
way  would  it  have  been  possible  either  lo  ascertain  the 
condition  and  wants  of  the  brethren,  or  lo  have  distributed 
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the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  in  a  just  and   ; 
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ployed  in  carrying;  on  missionary  work  in  their  own  bounds, 
certainly  so  far  as  ecclesiastical  control  is  concerned.  The 
church  did  feel,  on  the  other  hand,  an  urgent  need  of  her 
Sustentation  Committee.  Her  work  for  the  time  was  not 
so  much  to  establish  new  churches  as  to  repair  old  ones. 
Jerusalem  had  to  rebuild  her  own  walls  before  she  could 
dwell  in  safety  and  repossess  the  land. 

As  a  natural  sequence  of  this  condition  of  affairs,  the 
Assembly  of  1866,  in  response  to  an  overture  from  Dr.  J. 
Leighton  Wilson,  setting  forth  reasons,  the  chief  of  which 
we  have  given  above,  why  the  Committee  of  Domestic 
Missions  should  be  abolished  and  a  Committee  of  Sus- 
tentation be  appointed  in  its  place,  did  substantially  what 
Dr.  Wilson  overturcd.' 

A  glance  over  the  constitution  of  the  Committee  of 
Sustentation  shows  that  the  new  committee  difTers  from 
the  old  in  having  no  ecclesisistical  functions  -  save  in  respect 
to  the  missionaries  who  may  be  set  to  work  beyond  the 

1  For  o\*ertnre,  sec  **  Minuteit  of  |8(>6/*  pp.  49-53. 

s  11)e  preamlile  to  tlic  resolution  which  contains  the  Cfinktitution  of  the 
Committee  of  Sustentation  asserts :  '*  To  the  frcNhytery  it  lieh)n|;s  to  ordain 
and  crunmission  ministers  (»f  the  Kf)S|K*lt  to  c«»niniit  to  them  the  overhi|;ht  of 
the  |Kirticular  congregations,  u|)on  the  call  of  the  |M.H)nlc,  and  to  ap|N)int 
them,  with  their  «t\vn  consent,  to  fields  of  missitmary  liiiNir.  It  is  also  the 
province  of  the  iVcNhytcry  to  determine  what  part  of  its  territory  {h  to  lie 
re(;:irde<l  as  missionary  (;r«iund,  and  what  churches  ou^ht  to  nivive  assistance 
in  maintaining  their  *  ]»astors,  or  in  erectini;  houses  of  worship.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  Presbytery  to  suix'rinteml  the  W(»rk  of  its  missionaries,  to  receive 
their  report,  and  to  the  I'reshytcry  alone  are  tlu*y  re^iMinj^ilile,  in  the  firiit 
instance,  umler  (!o<l,  for  the  faithiul  discharge  of  their  duties.  It  is  there- 
fore incumlient  on  the  Preshyicrics  to  provide  for  the  worhlly  niaintenance 

of  the  l.ord*s  iiiiiilNiiTs \nd  inasiiuich  as  there  Is  a  great  inequality 

in  the  stren(*th  uiid  roources  of  the  tlilTcrciit  Presliyteries,  and  liccause, 
according;  to  the  law  of  the  life  of  the  church,  it  is  the  imperative  tluty  of  the 
strong  to  aifl  the  weak,  in  order  that  the  heallliful  vigor  of  the  whole  IhuIv 
may  Iks  prcNerved,  it  Inrcomes  necessary  to  have  sumc  central  agency,  through 
which  tlie  vital  current  of  the  churcirs  life  may  How  in  due  pr«>porti«>n  to 
every  part,  and  that  all  the  energy,  zeal,  anti  resources  of  ilie  church  may 
be  comhincd  in  the  prosecuti(»n  of  its  most  im|M»rtant  work.  This  is  the 
office  of  the  General  Assembly,  hut  it  can  only  be  practically  fulfilled  through 
a  committee."—**  Minutes  of  1S66,"  p|>,  27  ff. 
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bounds  of  any  Presbytery,  in  putting  sustcntation  as  its 
first  object,  and  defining  more  specifically  the  purposes  of 
the  agency.  No  object  of  the  Committee  of  Domestic 
Missions  is  forgotten-  in  the  construction  of  the  Committee 
of  Sustentation.  The  year  following  its  establishment  the 
Kxecutivc  Committee  asserted  in  its  annual  report  that 
four  general  objects  or  departments  of  labor  were  regarded 
as  included  in  the  general  plan  of  Sustentation :  "  i.  To 
aid  feeble  churches  in  support  of  their  pastors  and  sup* 
plies,  and  thus  accomplish  the  twofold  object  of  maintain* 
ing  the  stated  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  all  these  churches, 
and  cit  the  same  time  secure  a  competency  for  every  labor- 
ing minister  throughout  the  church.  ...  2.  To  aid  in  the 
support  of  missionaries  and  evangelists  wherever  such  aid 
is  asked.  3.  To  assist  in  hnilcliiig  and  repairing  church 
edifices  wherever  the  people  have  not  the  means  of  them- 
selves  to  do  it.  4.  To  assist  missionaries  or  ministerial 
laborers  in  getting  from  one  field  to  another,  where  they 
are  without  the  means  of  doing  this  of  themselves,"'  Hut 
while  no  object  of  the  Committee  of  Domestic  Missions  is 
forgotten,  the  name  of  the  new  committee,  the  frame  of 
its  constitution,  as  well  as  the  second  of  its  by-laws  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Assembly  of  1867.  and  which  reads:  **  The 
committee  shall  always  appropriate  specifically  to  the  dif- 
ferent ol)jects  presented  by  the  Trcsbyterial  Committee  of 
Missions;  and  unless  a  preference  is  expressed  to  the  con. 
trary,  it  will  always  give  the  precedence  to  apj)Iications  in 
behalf  of  the  feeble  churches '*^^ — all  show  that  the  work 
of  the  committee  was  chiefly  to  uphold  the  crushed  and 
broken  churches. 

The  Invalid  Fuud, — But  this  committee  was  a  living 
branch  of  a  living  tree ;  it  was  to  grow  and  branch  itself. 
One  of  the  first  branches  of  the  work  to  develop  itself 

1  ••  Minutes  of  1867,"  pp.  isSt  15O.         '  *'  Minutes  of  1867,"  p.  159. 
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was  the  Invalid  Fund.  As  far  back  as  1863  an  elaborate 
overture,  urging  llic  Assembly  to  provide  a  fund  for  the 
relief  of  superanniiatetl  and  tli^iabled  ministers  and  their 
families,  was  intriHlticcd,  with  the  result  that  il  cnmniittec 
I  was  appointed  to  consider  the  wtinlu  Hiihject,  and  report 
to  the  next  General  Assembly.  No  practical  measures 
seem  to  have  resulted  from  this  effort. 

In  1867  aid  was  asked  uf  the  Assembly  for  ttic  family 
of  a  minister  of  the  church,  recently  deceased;  and  the 
A-ssembly  aulhurizeil  the  Cuniiniltee  of  Siistentation  to 
"  appropriate  five  ]>er  cent,  of  all  cnntributions  to  its  objects 
to  the  relief  nf  destitute  widows  and  children  m'  ministers, 
and  indigent  ministers  in  infirm  health,  pruvided  no  such 
per  cent,  be  ;ip|>rii|iriated  from  the  contribiilion  t)f  any 
church  or  |ierson  iirohibiting  such  a|>propriatiiiii,  and  pro- 
vidcfl  further  that  this  plan  of  oi>crntinn  shall  not  continue 
longer  than  the  meeting  nf  the  Assembly  (or  the  year 
I86y."' 

This  was  a  merely  temporary  device.  In  l8')S,  "  in  lien 
of  the  appropriaiinn  fif  five  jier  cent,  of  the  Snstentation 
Fund,"  the  Assembly  enjoined  upon  the  I'resbyteries  to 
have  a  collection  taken  np  in  all  t!ie  churches  under  their 
care  fur  a  relief  fund  «hich  sh..uld  be  .k-vcted  K.the  relief 
nf  di.-abled  minisler^  and  ..f  wi.lims  and  orj.lians  of  de- 
ceased ministers.  These  colluctions  were  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  treasurer  uf  Sustenlatinn,  and  disbursed  according 
to  the  distrelion  of  ihe  committee,  u]ion  applicatinn  made 
through  the  I'resbylerial  Slanding  Committees  oti  Domes- 
tic  Mis-ions.-  The  l''.-\ecutive  Connniltee  was  lo  have  no 
l»ower  lo  make  a]>]>ni|>rialiotis  cxcejit  they  should  be  first 
rec(>mineu(le<l  by  the  I'resbyterial  Committee,   This  scheme 


mined  that  the  sustenttition  and  cvan((clistic  work  should 
be  conducted  separately  after  January,  1874.  This  ann 
of  the  Assembly's  work  up  lo  1873  was  regarded  as  hav- 
in((  been  a  failure.  Contributions  had  been  small.  Nor  is 
it  a  matter  of  wonder — the  church  had  been  in  the  ^ripc 
of  Titanic  poverty.  It  was  hoped  that  the  contributions 
would  be  incrc«ised  by  separating  the  evanj^elistic  work. 
To  a  limited  extent  these  hopes  were  realized,  but  the 
contributions  to  this  cause  of  the  Assembly  luive  never 
been  large. 

As  the  years  have  gone  by  an  increasing  number  of  the 
Presbyteries  and  many  of  the  Synods  have  preferred  to 
handle  the  funds  fi)r  their  evangelists  themselves.  Hence, 
while  the  church  has  of  late  been  extraordinarily  active 
in  evangelization  in  the  home  territory,  the  Assembly's 
committee  has  done  but  little  relatively  in  thr  work.  It 
should  be  observed  here,  however,  that  the  Assembly's  plan 
is  the  better  one.  The  plan  of  indejK'ndent  synodical  and 
presbylerial  work  appeals  more  to  selfish  emulation,  syn- 
odical and  presbyterial  ambition.  It  causes  expenditures 
often  where  there  is  no  sufficient  promise,  and  non-cx- 
pciuliturc  in  fresh  fields,  full  of  promise,  in  our  newer  an<l 
weaker  Synods.  It  is  indepen<lent  rather  than  presbyte- 
rian  in  tendency,  weakening  to  the  conunon  life  of  the  great 
body. 

In  keeping  with  the  projection  to  the  front  of  the  ICx- 
ecutive  Connnittee's  functions  in  reference  to  evangeliza- 
tion was  the  change  of  the  connnillee's  name,  in  1879,  to 
•'ICxecutive  Committee  of  Home  Missions."  This  change 
suited  the  aspiration  of  the  coimniltee  with  reference  to 
the  church's  future.  l^'urthermore,  the  people  found  it 
hard  to  understand  the  meaning  of  *'  suslentation  "  as  ap- 
plied to  the  work  of  the  committee,  while  they  were  at 
once  atlnicled  to  the  word  **  missions,"  and  would  readily 
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comprehend  and  fall  in  with  the  idea  expressed  by  it.' 
Albeit  tile  name  uf  the  committee  was  cliaii|;e(l,  tlie  func- 
tions remained  the  same,  saving  the  fact  that  the  evanjjtl- 
izin^;  functiuns  had  ^'reater  relative  eniphnsis. 

The  Colored  F.VLni^i^ilhtic  Fiiiut.—'Y\K  next   briinch  <if 
this   agency    tu    receive    specific    develupiiiL-iit    was    [lie 
[   Colored  iCvanyetistic  Fund,  in  18K6.      We  li;ue  seen  lliiit 
)  in  the  Assembly  uf  iSfii  misrtiimnry  operatimis  anion^'  the 
colored  people  were  especially  enjoined   npoii  llie  Coni- 
niitlee  of  Domestic  Missiuns,  the  I're-byteries  ;iIso  bciny 
exhorted   to  coiiperate  with   the   cnnimillee   in   securing; 
pastors  and  niissi.maries  for  lliis  field.     In  iKf.5  the  As- 
sembly formed  the  first  of  a  heries  >if  pl;ms  for  tlie  invirne- 
li'in  of  thi;  fri-'fdmcii.     The  pieviiitini,'  seniiincni  in  that 
■   Assembly  was  in  favor  ..f  a  nriiled  church  hfe  for  the  two 
peiiples.  thou{,'h  even  so  early  the  plan  of  separate  Cdnnre- 
j,'ations  was  contern]»lalLd  as  a  ijossibiliiy.      Iti  answer  to 
an   overture  as  to  the  course  lo  be  |nirstied  toward  the 
colored  people,  the  Assembly  rcs()lved  : 


In    ^m^  the  Assembly,  a 
the  current  condition  nf  ihe 


expressinti  the 
red  race  was  nni 

.•itTrrtlon  fnr  tli, 


iL'li'^iuntii-nl  ii*|>:ir.illi<ii  i<(  llif  uliitt-  nti'l  i.-rilriri.il  r3£Liii  lliai.  _ 
iMiuM  iNrL'Ului  i-vU  tn  Imili  ruccs,  ami  ('s|>i'd;il1y  in  ibi!  KiA-  9 
li.rvfori'.  it  is  .t.-sif»Mc  l1i»t  I'UTy  u;irr:iiit»1>lv  LlI.irE  l«  liiailv  1 
ili..u:iili.'  lliL'  fruil  |h:ii]iIi;  frimi  .^tuTiiig  llivir  omiuitiiia  J 
,'■.  iTihl  u,„v.,m  iliuii  »itl>  us  :».  >^  11I.I.     M1..UI.I  lU-y  Ov.  J 


u  wiNiralc  <iri;ani/:iliim,  lltrn 
I  III  iiri;;ilii/v  tlu'ni  inlu  Imindi  iim^vi^iKnH. 
ilily  rccuinniviHU  tliul  nui-h  f  mi^-ipliiin*  ^liall  lie 
I  ij  lliv  M.'I>^i<'ll•■,  111  cltil  from  aniiiiiEtliL-iiiit.-hvs, 
<■[  sti|HTiiiU'iuk-iiis  iir  uiiiL'Imii'ii  lu  iIhi  H-i>->iiiii 
liiirj^iil  nilli  Ike  »vvr!>ii;Iil  <■[  sudi  c<in|;T)^a(iiin>. 
t<  sli;ill  n'|>i<rl  ti>  Hiv  Nvu.Hmi',  fur  ihi-ir  nilum.  all  ninl- 


-l.ull 


i-.iiiuri-n:tti.rti 


■n\ 


's,«l„..li;i1l.1iMliarKi- 

Siim.1ur.l-.  IT  11i>'  W..r<l  i>r  C-l  |>r..Ni1.i|..  iW  iu. 
li'Iry  .if  <1i>ly  i|iiiilitikil  ihtmiim  hI  any  rsuv,  yd 
ml  <ltii<iiir>-  iif  MH'ii'ly,  ami  fniiii  |Hriiviik'nlinl 
.1  rotnlii  111.'  ;i] 'I  .Ik;  I  til  in  i.f  l)li^  nUlriil  |>riii- 
niU   lt.:.t  syWn-wr  l)ii- 
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Church  in  the  United  States."'  In  response  the  Assembly 
resolved : 

t.  Thai  moluliong  of  llie  Inat  Aiiicinbly  coniplaineil  of  should  !«  revoked. 

X.  Thai  iiuuniuch  as,  at-Lvnlini;  lu  ihe  consliluliun,  llii:  duly  tA  ailmiiling 
i,-an>1i(lati'S  li>  the  uKvue  a\  llie  kikiicI  ininialry  devulrei  .soltly  tin  the  I'resliy. 

Itetii-«,  and  ihal  o(  clcctinj;  eldi'ri  biuI  dcaL-ooa  Mili-ly  oil  ihu  iiin|;ri-i;aliuns, 
«ll  male  penuiiu  ri  |>ri>])er  qualincntiuiu  fur  luch  oiricci,  ii(  iihaivter  race, 
CuW,  nr  civil  cimdilixii,  inuil  Im  aihiiillcil  i>t  L-K-Lieil  liy  [Iil'->i.'  .luihiiriiin 
rcs[H-c(ively,  in  atu irdaiivc  uilh  the  iiriiii:i|>Ii;s  <if  our  vhuri.1i  fjuvvrniiienl, 
anil  in  Ihc  cm.'rii'.L-  uf  a  sound  CIiri-.liun  ili'.vrction. 

J.  Tl>at  ihu  A^senilily  ik'dinvs,  on  the  i;r(iunil  of  coii-tiluli»nal  incoinpe. 
tency,  lu  niakv  any  detbraliun  ri's]<Liliii^  the  fulure  ectii-'siti-licat  urj^aniia- 
tion  of  lui'h  frccdnicn  as  iii.iy  Uhm^  lo  nur  cniiiiiiuniiin,  \'A\r\  lug  ihai  the 

Ire^puniihilily  oi  wtU  iu>  Ihi:  luur-c  tu  It-  jiuriueil  devoUvs  un  ilii-ii.-  ])i,Tsuns, 
who  ««  Nilh  piililiL-ally  and  t'i:c1i>ia.vlii'»lly  frLi-  ox  atl  uW^t^  li>  uTvc  Cud 

4.  Tin-  .\"i.-M.l.ly  oarn.^tty  .-njoin-  .,n  nil  uur  mimMurs  [ir,,l  i,,-,i|.le  lo  ute 
all  .lilincnci-  in  :iir,.-ul.>riit>-  .-iivt  .i:.ufnl  .([.^1,  fnr  ll.t  -i.i.iiiL.il  briitfit  o(  ihc 
cbrcj  rrvtc  Miiliin  flmJ,  ..|  iLiir  i-rii-.iti-   aiul    [lulila-  nLl:u,irjLJ..n.,  mid  ti. 

the  inta^uti-.  -ui-li  a-,  h;.!..'  t-.ni;  Uiii  u-i-.l  in  v-iiinu-i  ]">cii..ii-.  i.(  nir  ilmri.li, 

ipitilual  ItL-ntril  iif  llifir  (mn  taci'.l 

The  Assembly  of  i80g  w.is  somewli.'it  retropressivo.  It 
tried  to  fonnulnte  n  pt-nc-nil  plan  tn  be  followtjd  by  nil  the 
]'ri.'sbytc-nts  in  licaliii^j  wilJi  the  iicyro.     It  resolved; 


cak  the  « cir.l  id  cihor. 
.lilc  to  sinniJ  the  usual 
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eiamlnation,  Preshytcrict  might  procci*cl  t«>  liceni»c  them ;  and  In  ercnt  of  thc«c 
licentiates  being  qaalified  and  desired  to  take  charge  of  colored  churchcH, 
Presbyteries  might  either  orilain  and  install  them  over  such  churches,  still 
holding  their  connection  with  as,  or  ordain  and  install  thcni  over  i»ach  churchcti, 
with  the  understanding  that  they  should  thenceforward  be  ecclesiastically 
separated  from  usJ 

This  was  an  improvement  over  the  paper  of  1866  in 
that  it  does  not  trespass  against  the  form  of  church  polity 
to  such  an  extent  as  the  earlier  paper  did.  But  even  the 
latter  pciper  is  faulty  in  this  respect.  What  sort  of  elders 
are  they  who  cannot  represent  the  church  in  the  Presby- 
tery? While  better  than  the  paper  of  1866,  the  resolu- 
tions of  1869  are  not  so  good  as  those  of  1867.  That 
paper  made  the  elder  an  elder,  though  he  were  black  as 
ebony ;  and  in  respect  to  the  separation  into  independent 
ecclesiastical  organizations,  it  was  solicitous  for  union,  and 
held  that  if  separation  came  it  must  come  of  the  negro's 
own  motion.  The  plan  of  1869,  however,  was  only  tenta- 
tive. It  was  not  until  the  Assembly  of  1874  that  a  definite 
policy,  which  remains  till  to-day,  was  adopted.  It  has 
been  briefly  stated  thus:  **  The  Prcshytcriau  Church,  Souths 
is  rcsohiui  011  the  cstahlishnieNt  and  developmcut  of  a 
scparixte,  iudepcndeut,  self-sustaiuiug  Cidorcd  Prcsbyteriau 
Church,  ministered  to  by  colored  preachers  of  approved 
piety,  and  such  trainitig  as  shall  best  suit  them  for  their 
actual  life-work^  - 

The  reasons  for  this  resolve  taken  by  the  Assembly  of 
1874,  and  supported  consistently  since,  were:  the  senti- 
ment of  the  church,  which  has  been  moving  steadily  in 
this  direction;  a  recognition  of  the  natural  instinct  in  the 
colored  people,  expressing  itself  in  the  desire  for  a  sepa- 
rate organization ;  and  the  prospect  of  usefulness  in  a^^sist- 
ing  these  people  in  the  process  of  self-development. 

I  '*  Minutes  of  i8(>9,*'  pp.  3S8,  3S9.     This  p.apcr  w.xs  !>y  Dr.  (iiranlcau. 
>  Phillips,  "  The  rrcsbytcri.in  Church  ami  ihc  Colored  People,"  p.  3. 
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Toward  the  establishment  of  this  independent  Colored 
Presbyterian  Church  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church 
has  proposed  to  give  aid  in  the  form  of  ''sympathetic, 
practical  counsel,  liberal  offerings  of  money,  and  training 
for  their  ministers."* 

The  Assembly  of  1874  requested  the  Committee  of 
Sustcntation  "  to  take  into  considenition  the  best  method 
of  providing  training  for  the  colored  candidates  for  the 
ministry,  and  report  thereui>on  to  the  next  Assembly."  It 
asked  the  Presbyteries  to  institute  measures  for  their  in- 
struction, and  in  other  ways  to  push  the  work  among  the 
negroes.  And  it  established  the  Colored  Evangelistic 
Fund  for  the  "  sustcntation  of  weak  colored  churches  and 
for  evangelistic  work  among  the  negroes.'*  This  fund  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  Committee  of  Sustcntation  for 
its  administration.- 

The  committee  had  previously  made  contributions  for 
the  work  among  the  colored  people.  But  more  promi- 
nence was  given  this  department  of  work  in  1874.  The 
Assembly  of  1S79  gave  the  committee  the  right  to  appro- 
priate for  this  purpose,  according  to  its  discretion.^  In 
1886  the  Assembly  made  an  effort  to  secure  increased 
contributions  for  the  cause  by  ordering  an  annual  collec- 
tion in  all  the  churches,  on  the  first  Sabbath  in  Decem- 
ber, for  the  evangelization  of  the  colored  race,  instead  of 
for  the  Tuscaloosa  Institute,  as  had  been  the  custom  since 
1877.  The  funds  secured  from  this  collection  were  to  be 
applied,  first,  for  supporting  the  Tuscaloo.sa  Institute,  and 
second,  in  carrying  on  evangelization  among  the  colored 
people. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  Home  Missions  continued 
in  charge  of  colored  evangelization  until  1891,  when  the 

>  Phillips,  ••  The  Presbyicrian  Church  and  the  Coloretl  Teople,"  p.  9. 
^  "  Minutes  nf  1874,"  pp.  576  ff.  »  **  Minutes  of  1879,"  p.  51. 
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Executive  Committee  of  Colored  Evan^jctization  was  or-  I 
E^nized.     The  treasurer  of  the  Home  Mission  Committee  { 
5till  acts  as  treasurer  of  the  Colored  Kvant-elizatioii  Fund;    ' 
but  ill  otlier  rcsptxls  the  parent  committee  has  been  re- 
tievcil  of  the  ofliciiil  c.iru  of  the  negroes. 

At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  new  committee, 
four  Pjcsbyteries,'  composod  entirely  of  African  ministers 
and  cliurcln.-^,  existed  in  kindly  relations  toward  the 
mothur-ciiurch,  and  asked  such  aid  as  that  church  could 
1,'ivc  in  the  work  undertaken.  The  efficient  and  devoted 
Ht-crcliiry  of  tlie  Committee  of  Colored  ICvangellzatlon  is 
the  Kuv.  A.  L.  I'liillips. 

'J'lii-  CItuich  Juir/ioH  and  Loan  I'liiui. — The  Committee 
of  lloniu  Missions  was  destined  to  shoot  out  yet  another 
branch,  viz.,  "  Tlic  Church  Krectton  and  I^an  ]"und." 
This  fund  is  intended  to  help  feeble  oi^anizations  to  a 
cJuirch  home.  I'roni  the  start  the  Committee  of  Sus- 
teiitalion  liad  t;iven  siich  lielp  as  it  conld.  In  1885  the 
As^icnihly  authorizal  the  KNecutive  Committee  of  Home 
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saved  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  Presbyteries 
contribute  to,  and  use  of,  the  fund.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  Home  Missions  has,  therefore,  to-day,  five  differ- 
ent funds  under  its  management :  the  Church  Erection  and 
I.oan  Funds,  the  Sustentcition,  the  Evangelistic  and  Indian 
Missions,  the  Invalid,  and  the  Colored  Evangelistic  FundJ 

Having  Ifx>ked  at  these  great  constitutional  develop- 
ments in  the  agency,  we  propose  now  to  gl.'fnce  at  some  of 
the  more  important  incidental  objeets  xMch  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  this  committee  in  the  course  of  its  history. 
One  of  the  first  of  these  in  time,  as  well  as  imi)ortance, 
was  snpplying  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy  with  ehap^ 
lains.  The  committee's  heroic  exertions  in  this  direction 
were  in  part  the  cause,  so  far  as  man  can  be  cause  of  such 
a  thing,  of  the  twelve  thousiuul  hopeful  conversions  in  the 
Confederate  annies  during  the  year  1863-^4,  and  almost 
as  great  a  number  the  year  following.- 

The  committee  has  |>erformed  the  office,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  an  intermediary  between  vacant  churches  and 
unemployed  ministers.  It  has  given  aid  to  organiza- 
tions laboring  in  behalf  of  seamen.  It  has  tried  to  raise 
the  minimum  salary  of  the  great  body  of  underpaid  pas- 
tors, etc. 

We  now  turn  to  look  at  the  sort  of  encouragement 
which  the  church  at  large  has  given  to  the  work  of  the 
committee.  The  Assemblies'  course  toward  the  committee 
has  been  one  of  undcviating  encouragement,  even  in  the 
department  of  evangelization.  The  Assembly  of  1871  in- 
.structed  the  Presbyteries  to  institute  and  provide  for  a 
visitation  of  all  its  churches  by  commissions  of  ministers 
and  ruling  elders,  *•  to  see  how  each  of  them  stands  in  rela- 
tion to  this  matter,*'  and  to  exhort  those  who  luid  cooper- 

1  The  last  in  a  limited  .sense  nlrenily  explained. 
8  "  Minutes  <if  i8(»4,"  pp.  31$  ff. 
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ated  before  with  the  Sustcntation  cause  to  a  still  larger 
effort  on  its  behalf.*  And  this  is  but  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  efforts  which  have  been  made  in  behalf  of  those  sev- 
eral branches  of  the  committee's  work  by  the  Assembly. 
The  Presbyteries,  o\\  the  other  hand,  did  not  comply  to 
any  considerable  extent  with  the  instructions  of  1871,  and 
gener.illy  have  been  disproportionately  remiss  in  support- 
ing the  ICvangelization  VwwA^  while  only  tolerably  faithful 
in  supporting  the  work  of  I  he  committee  as  a  whole. 

The  arms  of  the  great  agency  which  we  have  been 
studying  had  often  been  exceedingly  feeble,  especially 
during  the  years  immediately  succeeding  the  war,  except 
for  aid  fn>m  external  sources.  The  historian  would  be 
remiss  who  .should  fail  to  remark  on  the  help  which  friends 
in  Kentucky,  in  Maryland,  an<l  in  New  York  City  ex- 
tended to  the  Southern  Church  during  her  trying  years 
under  the  political  reconstruction  of  the  country. 

77ic  Hoard  of  Aid  for  Southern  Presbyterian  Pastors ^ 
located  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  informed  the  Assembly  of  1865 
that  already  $6000  hati  been  collected  for  the  purposes  of 
the  board  in  its  projected  work.'-  The  Assembly  was 
touched  and  deeply  gratified  at  this  manifestation  of 
Christian  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  Kentucky  brethren, 
and  in  the  name  of  their  common  Master  accepted  their 
generous  tender  of  aid.  Tins  was  God*s  manna  to  the 
Southern  Church.  The  ICxecutive  Committee  was  made 
agent  for  receiving  and  disbursiitg  such  aid  as  might  be 
forwarded  to  them  from  the  Kentucky  .^^ource.'' 

Acc<»rding  to  the  repnrl  of  the  ICxecutive  Committee  of 
l80S,*  of  the  sum  received  the  precediitg  year  for  .Sustcn- 
tation $9190.73  had  been  contributed  by  Christian  friends 
outside  the  church  connection,  and  mainly  by  those  re- 

I  ••  Minutes  of  iS7i,»»  p.  ?s.  ^  "  Miiuitis  of  |S(»«;.'*  p.  ,^qq. 

»  "  Minutes  of  1805,"  |..  70.  <  ••  .Mimiics  .»f  |S(.S,"  p.  28(). 
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siding  in  Baltimore  and  the  vicinity,  and  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky.  During  the  two  and  a  half  years  preceding 
the  Assembly  of  1868  more  than  $40,000  of  their  contri- 
butions had  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  Committee 
of  Sustcntation.' 

The  Southern  Aid  Soeiety  of  Ntiv  York. — ^This  society, 
which  was  organized  a  few  years  before  the  Civil  War, 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  aid  to  the  feeble  churches 
in  the  Southern  country,  was  an  incorporated  body,  and 
consisted  of  gentlemen  of  the  highest  moral  and  social 
jjosition.  For  sevennl  years  during  and  subsequent  to 
the  war  the  society  had  no  funds  to  distribute,  but  about 
1872  they  came  into  the  possession  of  about  $lp,ooo,  de- 
vised to  their  society  to  be  disbursed  in  accordance  with 
their  constitution.  After  a  conference  with  the  secretary 
of  the  Committee  of  Sustentation  the  society  agreed  to 
make  its  annual  appropriations  with  the  advice  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  General  Assembly's  Committee  of 
Sustentation.*'^ 

We  have  already  seen  that  this  committee  was  consol- 
id<ited  with  that  of  foreign  missions  in  1863.  They  were 
separated  on  account  of  the  increasing  volume  of  work,  and 
because  it  was  considered  desirable  to  get  the  location 
of  the  Home  Mission  Committee  nearer  the  center  of  its 
great  field  of  openitions.  In  1886  this  committee  was 
carried  to  Atlanta.^ 

I  These  C'hristianft  have  for  the  nuMt  (lart  come  into  the  Southern  Churclu 
The  First  Church  in  Uattiinore  is  an  important  exception. 

*  The  secretaries  nf  each  of  the  agencies  arc  at  least  in  part  an  explana* 
tion  f>f  the  |K*cuh'ar  history  of  each.  The  secretaries  of  the  ominiittee  under 
consideration  have  1»cen:  Kev.  John  Leyhurn,  I >.!).,  iSOi-lij;  Kev.  J. 
lA'i^hton  WiNon,  I >.!).,  iR<>3-«2:  Rev.  Richard  Mcllwaine,  I >.!).,  co- 
onlinate  secretary,  1872-Sj;  Rev.  R.  Mcllwaine,  !>.!>.,  sole  secretary,  18X2- 
83;  Rev.  J.  N.  Cr.iij;.  1 ).!).,  1883. 

5  The  several  liK-atinns  of  this  committee  have  l»ecn  at  New  Orleans,  |8fii- 
63;  Columhia,  S.  C,  1863-75;  Halliniore,  1875-86;  .\tlanta,  1886-  .  New 
Orleans  was  chosen  first  Iiccausc  that  city  had  Itccn  the  seat  of  the  .Soutli- 
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An  abortive  cfTort  or  two  has  been  made  at  cooperation 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  North,  in  the  work  of  this 
committee  in  behalf  of  tlic  freedmen.  The  way  to  a  more 
perfect  coopcnition  is  not  shut  up,  however. 

3.  Hdncaihu. 

In  the  account  of  the  Constituting  Assembly  we  have 
already  indicated  the  nature  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  Hducation.  Assuming,  at  this 
point,  a  sufficient  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  reader  of 
said  constitution,  we  propose  to  trace  the  more  important 
changes  in  the  constitution,  and  then  the  more  important 
experiences  and  activities  of  the  committee,  the  support, 
the  results  cfTected,  and  its  manning. 

The  plan  for  securing  an  cdticated  ministry  provided  in 
the  constitulit>n  of  the  committee  organized  in  1861  has 
been  styled  a  beneficiary  or  eleemosynary  plan  of  edu- 
cation, and  has  never  been  in  universal  esteem  through- 
out the  church.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to 
have  the  whole  plan  substituted  by  others.  In  1863  the 
Presbytery  of  Lexington  overtured  the  Assembly  to  this 
effect : 

In  view  «»f  llic  <1oul>t  of  many  in  i»ur  church  in  rcs|K'ct  to  the  l»cncticiary 
syslcm  <»f  ciluculion  xs  ]>r<>vi<lc(l  fnr  ihc  inini.Ntry,  .an<l  Iwlicvini;  ihal  >uch  a 
^y^tc^^  t«M»  l«»n«;  :ui(l  jjciicrally  pur.siiol  may  attract  a  wmn^  class  <»f  can<1i. 
elates  with  false  iiu»tivcs  an«l  inferior  iiualificatinnN,  and  may  also  repel  anoilur 
class  (unwarrantably,  it  is  true,  but  yet  as  the  actual  experience  of  the  church)  ; 
helievin;;,  also,  that  in  this  Southern  confederacy  younj;  men  of  suitahlc  gittN 
can,  in  most  cases,  without  injurious  delay,  j)ay  their  own  expenses  in  study 
hy  teaching  .and  «»ther  useful  jnir-uits,  f»r  I»y  winninj;  in  fair  com]>etition  cer- 

western  Advisory  Committee;  ( 'ol  u  nd  )ia  w.as  mad**  the  secon<1  scat  as  a  place 
relatively  safe  during;  the  war,  and  to  suit  the  con\enience  of  l>r.  Wilson, 
the  secretary  of  the  connnittee,  as  that  of  l*\»rei^n  Missions  also,  which  was 
lcHate»l  there.  iSaltimore  v^as  snuj^ht,  amon;»  other  reasons,  on  the  ^rounil 
of  its  W\\\^  a  jjreat  connnercial  center,  .\tlanta  had  that  ar^^ument  in  its 
favor,  in  addition  to  its  heinj  nearer  to  the  center  of  the  Home  Mission 
field. 
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tain  hur^aricft  f»r  scluitarsbii>H  that  i)ii|;tit  l»c  prnvidcit  nt  our  scats  of  teaming;; 
and  that  in  a  few  oLMni  iin|icrativcly  ncv«ling  help,  private  hands  or  individual 
churchck  might  ni«>rc  intelligently  und  watehfully  l)est<»w  it— this  TrcKhytery 
hereby  overtures  the  AsHeinhly  to  np|Niiiit  a  iiminiittiT,  at  its  oppnuicliing 
MH»<kion,  to  revise  the  whole  Hulijeil  of  UMieficinry  education,  und  t«i  rep«»rt  to 
the  (icneral  Af»^etnt»ly  next  enduing.  ^ 

la  reply  to  this  overture,  the  Assembly  declc'ircd  that 
nothing;  short  of  the  most  co((ent  reasons  would  justify  so 
early  an  abandonment,  <»r  even  any  im|K)rtant  mcKlifiea- 
tion,  of  a  scheme  which  had  been  incor|K)rated  with  the 
ori^finc'il  structure  of  its  ecclesiastical  system.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  i;ntnted  that  the  Hoard  of  ICducation  of  the 
Presbyterian  Chtirch  in  the  United  States  of  America  had 
not,  previously  to  1861,  received  the  general  sup|)ort  of 
the  Southern  portion  of  the  church,  and  alVirmed  that  there 
was  considerable  dissatisfaction  with  the  counterpart  of 
that  board  in  the  Southern  Church,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  ICdtiaition,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  report 
on  the  subject  to  the  next  Assembly,  with  the  hope  that 
if  there  was  a  better  w<iy  of  mana|;in|{  this  valuable  agency 
that  better  way  mij^ht  be  discovered.  The  committee 
a]>pointed,  of  which  Dr.  J.  K.  Wilson  was  the  chairman, 
presented  an  elabonite  report  to  the  Assembly  of  1864. 
It  confined  itself  to  a  discussion  of  the  (picstitm  whether 
that  **scheme  of  stipendiary  .schoolinjy/*  practiced  by  the 
mother-church  and  adopted  by  the  Constituting;  Assembly 
for  the  church  of  the  Confederacy,  was  the  "  best  to  be 
ccmtinued.**  In  answer  to  this  (ptestion  it  laid  down  as  a 
|>ostulate  that:  ''livcrv  cafHliiltUc  for  the  f;os/*ii  iNiHistrj* 
ifot's.  in  stiiittiTiNjf  the  ties  whieh  eoiiNecttil  him  with  .vivv/- 
/tfr  avtKatiotis,  so  far  tlcdicatc  himself  to  the  serviee  of  (Jod 
in  the  chureh  as  entitles  hint  to  expeet  at  her  hands  the 
edncation  which  he  may  yet  need  for  that  seri'ice;  and  he 

t  *•  Minutes  i.f  l8(»3,"  p.  IJ7. 
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is,  thirefiire,  not  to  fif  rcgnfiffJ  by  Ike  dinrcht  or  by  liitii- 
sclf,  ill  the  light  of  lUi  ohjcct  of  c/imify,  Imt  ns  a  lahoirr 
itli-Cthly  ihrii/'yi'igii /•liifi-  in  tin-  ficltiof  iiiiiiiitcrial ihity."^ 
]l  lix.Ii  \\\i  yniiirul  lliiil  froiii  (In:  "  oiilSL-t  of  ilic  tninislL-r's 
carcur — fniiii  tlic  numiuiit  wlicii  lie  first  put  his  Iiaiitl  t« 
iIk-  ]i1<)w  in  the  fiuId  uf  prcjinmtion — he  is  a  claimant,  not 
iipiiii  the  church's  ^ciiLTusity,  but  ii]x>n  hur  justice;  not 
u|)iiii  hur  feclinj^  of  pit)-,  but  u|>im  tier  sense  uf  iliity"; 
that  "  if  they  who  cnme  to  her  doors,  seekJTHj  entmiice 
inti)  her  niini-^try.  clioosc,  or  their  imuieiliatu  frieiitls  choose 
fur  thecn,  lo  alTurd  nil  needful  jtecuiiiary  aid  to  hel])  them 
onward  tu  the  period  of  their  ordination,  this  is  another 
matter";  tliat  "the  churcli  may  aceejil  this  nssistaucu, 
but  in  so  d(jh)jj  she  is  simply  aeccpliii]^'  a  contribution 
tu  lier  treasury,  for  whicli  she  ouhIU  to  bo  j,'raleful  "  ;  that 
"  slie  lias  no  autliorily  t<i  denian<l  it " ;  that  he  who  lias 
been  "' distini^'ulshcd  by  btiii^;  pi.-niiitteil  lo  look  forwanl 
to  iitnisTial  labiii-s  and  unconunon  sacrifices,  ami  it  may  be 
preemiueni    u-efiihiess,   in  the   cause  of  Christ,  may  Well 
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the  first!  "That,  in  tlic  jiid|,nncnt  of  this  Gciicrn!  A; 
biy,  it  is  the  duly  of  the  clmrch  to  pray  iniccisin^ 
her  Head  for  :t  lartjc  increasi;  <if  cnmiidntLS  fur  the  y 
ministry;  and  wheti  they  art;  received  at  lier  liaml- 
her  further  duty  to  priivide  them  with  a  suitable  ei 
Itctii  in  the  way  <>f  preiiariiii,'  them  fnr  their  work.  ;i 
provide  it  not  its  ii  iiiallir  of  cliarity,  hiil  of  jiislicc  I 
panics  ciiintiiicil."^  The  repitrt  was  appnivcd  au( 
rcsohitions  ailopted;  but  as  tlio  cominiltee  had  spe 
effort  in  .lisciissintj  f/ic  nhtiivi  of  llic  nin-li.lnt,-  I 
church  and  in  ]tro\  in^,'  merely  that  the  ciiurch  w.is  nn 
bound  lo  siL|j]iort  him,  the  Assembly  Iiad  yul  lu  ai 
the  (luestion  whether  the  su|.]».rt  of  the  camUdale  si 
be  provided  for  arul  siipurintended  by  the  CiLiieral  A' 
bly,  or  by  tlie  Presbyteries,  nr  in  wlial  way.  In  It 
ado|)te<I  anniliLT  elabnrate  report,  which  as^LTled  tli; 
plan  of  the  rresbjteries'  sujiporlint;  the  candidates 
been  tried  between  iXodantl  I.S07  by  tlie  jiarent  cl 
and  had  failed;  that  aft^r  1807  a  iiiodirietl  ]iresl)y 
plan  had  pniven  unsatisfactory;  that,  in  consc'<ju 
about  1830  three  i;reat  or),'ai)i/.itiiins  were  bn>ut,d)t 
existence  t..  do  the  work,  one  of  wliich  was  the  Bo; 
Kdncation;  that  after  this  board,  modified  by  the  w;i 
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This  Assembly  remodeled  t; 
utivt!  Committee  of  iMlucntior 
iial  constitution  the  nxcctitivt 
mvrsiglit  of  the  tHUgcttce  ami 
aided  by  it.'"' 

According;  to  the  constttuti* 
be  sul>piitd  by  this  eommittte  i 
tiou  0f  the  Presbytery  to  which 
Comiiiittfe  of  luhication  ;  and 
res)}onKtble  to  ihcir  own  Trcst 

Much  tlint  was  justly  nfTcn: 
was  rcmovtil  in  making  the 
leaves  the  whole  rcsponsihilitj 
the  cimstittitinn  o{  the  chiire 
the  Presbyteries."  The  comn 
teemed  superior  to  the  I'resby 
to  revise  their  pnicceiiinus,  oi 
thereof ;  hut  is  simply  the  exet 
tlie  Presbyteries  |»erfnrni  this 

III  iS/s-^d  another  attenip 
Assembly's  j>laii  of  slipcndia 
the  snbjeet  to  the  I'resbyterie: 
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Assembly's  scheme  was  again  commcmled  to  the  confi- 
dence and  support  of  the  churches  as  the  best  practicable. 

By  the  Assembly  of  1893  the  name  of  the  ]ixecutive 
Committee  of  Kducation  has  been  changed  to  "  Committee 
of  Education  for  the  Ministry."  This  was  merely  to  con- 
form the  name  specifically  to  the  object  of  the  committee. 
No  concomitant  change  in  the  constitution  ticciirred.' 

The  support  which  the  agency  g')t  in  the  »ay  of  contri- 
butions between  the  years  1863  and  1866  w;i'^  practically 
nothing.  This  was  owing,  in  part,  to  the  fact  tlial  ihe 
fate  of  the  committee  was  in  suspense  during  the  first 
two  years  of  that  period,  and  in  part  to  tlic  poverty  of  the 
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d  her  multitude  of  crying  needs.     Thenceforth 
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1853.  Through  zealous  efforts  of  friends  its  endowment 
was  gradually  increased.  Its  funds  were  much  cut  down 
by  the  war ;  but  it  soon  rallied,  and  has  been  making  a 
steady  growth  until  the  present.  The  last  report  of  the 
treasurer  (May,  1893)  shows  that  there  is  now  invested  in 
the  name  of  the  corporation  $303,298.24.  Besides,  the  in- 
stitution owns  about  eighty  acres  of  land ;  five  residences  for 
professors;  a  main  building,  which  contains  a  handsome 
chapel,  lecture- rooms,  dormitories,  and  a  refectory ;  three 
additional  buildings  for  dormitories;  a  superior  library 
building,  with  a  fine  library  in  it,  and  a  gymnasium.' 
Between  1881  and  1891  a  chair  of  ICnglish  Bible  and  pas- 
toral theology  was  established.  The  annual  attendance 
has  steadily  grown ;  there  are  now  over  seventy  .students. 
S*  ime  of  its  distinguished  teachers  have  been  the  honored 
Dr.  George  A.  Baxter,  the  scholarly  Dr.  F.  S.  Sampson, 
"  the  profoundest  American  theologian,*'  Dr.  R.  L.  Dab- 
ney,  that  most  clever  exponent  of  church  polity,  Dr.  T.  K. 
Peck,  and  the  distinguished  young  savant  Dr.  W.  W. 
Moore.  Dr.  B.  M.  Smith  recndowed  the  seminary  after 
the  war. 

Columbia  Seminary  was  established  in  1828,  by  the 
Synod  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  its  title  being  then 
"  The  Theological  Seminary  of  South  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia." It  is  now  under  the  immediate  joint  control  of  the 
Synods  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama. 
Its  relation  to  the  General  Assembly  is  identical  with  that 
of  Union  Seminary,  in  Virginia. 

Classes  were  first  organized  in  1831,  with  Dr.  Thomas 
Goulding  and  Dr.  George  Howe  as  professors.  In  183^ 
Dr.  A.  W.  Leiand  became  connected  with  the  seminary, 
but  Dr.  Goulding  died  in  1834,  so  that  only  two  professors 

1  Sec  hiNtorical  statement  in  "  Catul<»^iic  of  Union  Tlieological  Seminary, 
Virfpnia,  1892-^.^.*'  Com|>nre  the  liisturic.il  statement  in  the  *'  Constitution 
and  I  Man  of  Seminary,'*  pulilislicil  in  \^)i. 


l*"rom  1866  to  the  i>rescnt  time  tl 
has  been  carried  uri  with  various  cl 

In  1863  the  property  of  ever 
seminary  amounted  to  $277,940 
half  of  this  vani-shcd  with  the  C 
The  scminflrj-  subsequently  had  j 
downs.  At  present  it  has  inter 
amount  of  $310,000.  The  profess 
buitdin},'K  arc  valtie<l  at  nbont  $5 
very  fine  one.  The  preeminent); 
teachers  is  that  of  Thornwell. 

Tnsctiloomt  Iiisliliilc. — In  1877 
lisheil  by  tlic  Cieneral  AHscmblj 
loosii,  Ala. ;  and  was  opened  fo 
dents,  the  first  scssi<in.  The  IC. 
been  ;nilh"ri/.ed  by  tlie  Ass^nibl 
Tuscaloosa  Institute  to  Itiriniiif; 
scetiis  advisable  and  practicable 
ment  to  the  cause  for  whicli  thi 
Birmingham  is  the  center  of  a  Ir 
tfllit,'ent  and  wcU-lo-do  colored  ] 

The  institnlo  is  under  the  contr 
lily,  !»nt  its  work  is  ilirtiMril  bytlu 
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the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  are  faithfully  taught. 
The  sum  lotal  of  the  students  taught  in  tho  institute  to 
the  end  of  the  stssion  1892-93  is  152 — 93  I'rcsbytcrians, 
45  Methodists,  and  14  Bajjtists. 

The  Dwiiiity  Scfiuol  of  (he  SoutlnK'cstcrii  Prfsbytcrian 
Unii'crsilj;  at  ClarksviUc,  Tenn.,  was  organized  in  June, 
1885.  "  It  is  under  the  same  government  as  the  uther 
schools  in  the  university,  viz.,  the  board  of  directors  ap- 
pointed by  the  Synods  of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  McnijiliiH, 
Nashville,  and  Mis!-isM])])i,"  Tin.-  last  session  was  tliu  nmst 
priwjHTnii!.  In  lt>  lii-.i(iry,  there  being  lliirly-tlirfu  himli'Mln. 
Dr.  Jn^qtli  R.  Wilsnn  wa-*  llle  first  Um-lier  of  iht.ili.gy, 

Tin-  Austin  Se/wol  vf  Thcohgy  was  founded  in  1 884  by 
that  distinguished  ami  venerable  theologian  and  pliiluso- 
pher,  the  Rev.  R.  1..  Dabney,  D.D.,  LI..D.  This  has  been 
an  incidental  labnr  of  his  blind  old  age,  and  has  been  at- 
teniled  with  trcnieiidcius  difficulties,  but  followed  by  many 
blessings  to  the  church  in  Texas.  It  is  under  the  care  t>f 
the  Central  Texas  I'resbytery. 

The  Rev.  IJr.  Isaac  I.ong  did  a  work  of  similar  character 
at  Katcsville.  Ark. 

The  Louisville  Presliydrinu  Tlievli'f^iciil  Siiiiiiiaiy  has 
been  urgaiiizcd  during  the  present  year  by  the  a^sociateil 
Synods  of  Kentucky  and  Mi-s.-iiri.  ll  i>  pliced  under  the 
control  of  the  GeiiLT,-.l  A>M'mbly  somewhat  ni..ru  imme- 
diately an.l  directly  than   Union  ..r  Clumbia.      -Should 
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of  Union  Seminary  the  Assembly  can  reach  the  scminar>' 
only  through  the  Synods.* 

The  control  which  the  Assembly  has  over  the  theologi- 
cal seminaries  was  formally  defined  by  the  Assembly  of 
1886  as  involving  such  jurisdiction  as  will  "  in  every  case 
enable  the  Assembly,  through  the  proper  channels  of 
authority,  to  keep  all  such  institutions  free  from  every- 
thing inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  our  system,  and,  of 
course,  free  from  all  teaching  inconsistent  with  the  Wore! 
of  God  as  expounded  in  our  Standards/*-  Its  precise 
relation  to  the  individual  Hcminancs  **  difTers  somewhat, 
acconling  to  the  constitution  and  practice  of  the  institu- 
tions as  ratified  by  the  Assembly.'** 

The  following  colleges  and  universities  must  be  men- 
tioned, not  theological,  but  avowedly  or  virtually  Presby- 
terian in  their  character  and  management. 

\\\isliiu}^toH  and  Lev  Uuivcrsit)\^  at  Lexington,  Va..  was 
founded  in  1774,  on  the  nucleus  of  a  school  taught  by  the 
Rev.  John  Hrown,  pastor  of  New  Providence  Church.  This 
was  an  enterprise  of  Hanover  Presbytery.  It  was  subse- 
quently removed  to  Timber  Ridge,  and  later,  in  1 793,  to  a  site 
near  Lexington.  It  was  thenceforth  till  I  797  called  "  Lib- 
erty Hall.**  The  trustees  had  been  incorpor.itcd  in  I7«S2, 
and  authorized  to  confer  degrees.  In  I  797  Washington 
donated  to  the  institution  one  hundred  shares  of  *'  James 
River  Canal  Company,"  which  the  General  y\ssenibly  of 
Virginia  had  wished  to  give  him.  The  trustees  at  once, 
in  compliment  to  General  Washington,  changed  the  name 

*  The  corrcMHimlinj;  stautiu'iit  in  the  constitution  of  I'nion  and  i»tlKT 
sonnnarics  nails:  *' Sh«»uM  the  .\sscniMy  sic  reason  at  any  lime  to  «»|ijcet, 
etc.,  it  sliall  send  down  in  Nvritinj;  to  ihe  Syno<lN  its  opinion  in  the  prein- 
isrs,  hut  shall  have  no  controlling  nej^ative,  nt»r  <»rij^inate  any  measures  for 
ihe  inana^jcincnl  of  the  seminary." — *'  Constitution  and  Plan  of  Thctdogical 
Seminary,"  |».   10. 

-'  "  Minutes  nf  18S0,"  p.  43.  3  IhiJ. 

^  See  historical  statentent  in  *'  The  Catalogue  of  Washington  and  l.cc 
L'niversity,  iS()2-9j,  Lexington,  Va." 


^■dose  of  the  war  the  institution  was  aipiin  wiilumt  income 

I  or  credit,  but  under  tlie  presidency  of  Gen.  R.  V..  Lee  again 

I   btirst  fnrth  in  a  nipid  career  i>f  expansion. 

The  GL-ncnil  Assembly  of  Virginia  in  1871  cliangcd  the 
name  nf  tlic  Institution  to  its  present  corpornie  title,  "  Tlic 
\V;whinj,'ton  and  Lee  University."  The  institution  has 
continticd  to  prow  rapidly.  It  now  has  an  invested  en- 
doivment  of  $''150,999.78,  yielding  an  annual  income  of 
$.?fi.5i9-97-     It  has  an  ahle  faculty  of  thirteen  fiitl  pro- 

'   fcssors  and  six  instructors,  and  two  hundret!  and  forty- 
one  students. 

The  institution  has  been  separated  from  all  fnrmal  rela- 
tions with  the  church ;  nevertheless,  it  has  still  in  its  board 
of  trustees  and  its  faculty  a  very  large  majurity  uf  I'rc^by- 
terians,  an<l  it  is  one  of  the  principal  fec<lers  of  the  Pres- 
byterian ministry  in  Virginia.  ' 

'  }fm,ip,h-,i  Sf.lmy  Ci'lh\i;t;  in  IVince  Edward  ComUy, 
Va.,  was  <i|)eneil  in  1  775-7'>.  It  owes  its  origin  to  Chris- 
tian palriotisni.  Hanover  Presbytery,  the  sulu  re]>rcsenla- 
ti\  c  of  ihc  I'rc'ihyterian  faitli  and  order  in  all  N'irginia  and 
her  wolern  territory,  whose  members  in  1774  did  not 
exceed  tun,  determined  to  establish  a  school  al^o  for  the 
Piedmont  and  S'.utb  Side  regions  of  Virginia.  The  Kev. 
S,nnuie!  Slanliojie  Smith  had  been  llie  most  zealous  pro- 
iniiler  of  the  enterprise.  He  became  its  first  president 
and  organiser. 

The  college  iibtained  a  most  liberal  charter  in  1  785,  and 
has  enjoyed  "an  illustrious  career  of  usefulness."  L"Ug 
lists  of  di-tingui-!ied  st.-ilesnien.  judges.  ].nifess,,rs.  and 
ministers  wlmm  sIr.  ha-.  scIiooIliI  migl-.t  be  given.  Iler 
sixth  i)reM<lcnt.  Rev.  Mo-^es  II.>gr.  D.'o..  1K07-30.  was  by 
apiKiintment  of  the  Synod  nf  Virginia  professor  of  tlieol- 
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ogy;  and  out  of  the  want  thus  supplied  and  enlar|;ed 
sprang  the  demand  which  was  and  could  only  be  satisfied 
by  the  establishment  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  in 
1824.  The  college  is  not  rich,  but  has  always  maintained 
a  high  grade  of  scholarship,  and  has  exerted  a  peculiarly 
ennobling  and  refining  influence  on  the  students.  At 
present  the  teaching  force  numbers  eight  men:  six  full 
professors,  one  assistant  professor,  and  one  fellow.  The 
students  number  about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  en- 
dowment IS  sufficient  for  an  economical  support.  The 
president,  the  Rev.  Richard  Mcllwaine,  D.D.,  with  tireless 
energy  and  good  success,  is  bringing  the  college  for>vard 
day  by  day,  by  new  buildings,  new  .ippliances,  etc. 

Davidson  College,  in  Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C,  was 
founded  in  1837.  It  was  at  first  opened  as  a  manual  labor 
institution,  but  the  plan  did  not  prove  workable.  Accord- 
ing to  the  constitution  of  the  college,  no  one  is  eligible  as 
trustee,  professor,  or  teacher  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  During  all  the  years  of  its  cour.*?e 
it  has  been  remarkable  for  its  able  faculty;  it  has  stim- 
ulated a  thorough  .scholarship.  Among  its  alumni  arc 
many  distinguished  men  in  secular  life.  More  than  one 
third  of  its  graduates  have  entered  the  ministry.  The 
college  is  under  the  ccMitrol  of  a  board  of  trustees  ap- 
pointed by  the  Presbyteries  of  the  Synods  of  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  I'^lorida.'  The  faculty 
contains  ten  professors  and  instructors.  The  student 
body  numbers  one  hundred  and  fifty-three.-  The  endow- 
ment amounts  to  $109,000. 

Soiit/iwesterfi  Prcsbyteriixn  University. — A  meeting  of 
commissioners   from   five   Synods,  viz.,  Alabama,  Missis- 

'  Compare  .Scnii-CcMli-nary  AcMrcssc's,  I>a\i»Koii  C'tillcj^c,  1SS7.  Kaki^li, 
N.  C:  I'!.  M.  l/./el,  Sicaiii  rrintcr  an<l  HiixIcT,  iSSS.  Sec  c>i>ccially  Dr. 
Kumplf's  A(l<lrcss. 

2  Session  of  1892-93.     See  "  Cal.-iloguc  of  1892-93." 
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sippiy  Arkansas,  Nashville,  and  Memphis,  had  been  held  in 
May,  1873,  to  plan  for  a  great  common  univemity.  The 
plan  formed  was  adopted  by  their  several  Synods  and 
by  the  Synod  of  Texas,  and  they  ap|>ointed  two  directors 
each.  In  1874,  after  receiving  many  applications  fur  the 
university,  they  finally  fixed  upon  Clarksville  as  the  place, 
and  Stuart  College,  which  was  already  a  school  of  local 
repute,  under  the  care  of  the  Synod  of  Niishville,  as  the 
nucleus  of  further  operations. 

In  June,  1879,  the  Iniard  of  directors  abolished  the  cur- 
riculum and  reorganized  the  school  on  the  plan  of  coordi- 
nate schools  and  elective  courses.  The  endowment  affords 
an  economical  support.  The  faculty,  including  the  profes- 
sors of  the  divinity  school,  consists  of  nine  full  professors. 
The  attendance  of  students  during  the  session  1892-93 
was  one  hundred  and  thirty-five.  A  distinguished  feature 
of  the  plan  of  the  university  is  that  "  in  connection  with 
every  course  there  shall  be  comprehensive  and  faithful 
biblical  training,  so  as  to  make  an  intelligent  Scriptural 
faith  a  controlling  principle  in  the  university.'* 

Central  Vuivcrsity.'-^iSX  a  meeting  of  the  Synod  of 
Kentucky  in  1S71  resolutions  were  passed  l(M>king  to  the 
immediate  endowment  and  e(]uipment  of  a  college.  The 
Syn<xl  had  despaired  of  reg<iining  its  rights  in  Center 
College;  but  a  new  movement  rose  out  of  the  general 
conviction  in  the  minds  of  men  of  intelligence  that  there 
W.XS  .need  of  a  tniivcrsity.  A  number  of  the  alumni  of 
Center  College,  and  friends  of  learning  and  of  the  church, 
met  in  ctmvention  at  Lexington  on  the  7th  of  May, 
1872,  organized  themselves  into  a  permanent  associa- 
tion, anil  on  the  following  day  tendered  to  the  Synod 
their  cooperation  for  establishing  such  an  institution.  The 
offer  was  accepted.  A  charter  was  agreed  upon  by  the 
joint  committee  of  the  Synod  and  the  association,  and  was 
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adopted  by  the  two  bodies  severally.  **  By  the  charter 
the  donors  of  the  endowment  own  and  control  the  univer- 
sity under  the  title  of '  The  Central  University/  and  they 
elect  their  successors  from  amon{{  the  alumni  of  the  insti- 
tution and  its  liberal  benefactors."  Two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  were  soon  subscribed,  and  this  was  regarded  as  suf- 
ficient to  justify  the  opening  of  the  school.  The  university 
opened  its  first  session  in  1874;  with  varying  fortunes,  it 
has  had  on  the  whole  an  unusual  career  of  expansion  and 
solid  usefulness. 

The  founders  of  the  university  aimed  at  a  university 
proper.  There  arc  now,  in  addition  to  the  College  of  Phi- 
losophy, Science,  and  Letters  at  Richmond,  the  Hospital 
College  of  Medicine  and  the  Louisville  College  of  Dentist- 
ry, each  at  Louisville,  Ky.  The  faculties  of  these  several 
colleges  number  respectively  14,  18,  12;  and  the  student 
body,  201,  97,  46. 

The  H(»ard  of  Curators  is  establishing  at  central  points 
in  the  State  university  high-schools.  One  of  these,  the 
Jackson  Collegiate  Institute,  at  Jackson,  Ky.,  has  two  hun- 
dred and  two  students.  Ilardin  Collegiate  Institute,  at 
Klizabethtown,  Ky.,  another,  has  forty-six  students,  and 
there  arc  others  in  successful  operation.* 

Westminster  Colli  i(i\i\i  I'nllon,  Mo.,  originated  in  action 
taken  by  the  Synod  of  Missouri  in  1849.  A  charter  was 
obtained  in  1853.  The  war  .shook  the  college  like  a  cy- 
clone, and  swept  away  most  of  its  endowment.  In  1868 
it  had  only  about  $30,000  endowment,  which  was  bur- 
dened with  eighty  scholarships  affording  free  tuition  to 
as  many  students.  Hut  the  college  has  struggled  bravely 
on,  and  all  the  while  maintained  a  high  standard  of  scholar- 
ship.    Last  session  was  the  most  prosperous  in  its  history. 

«  "  Catalojjuc  of  1S9.?,'*  pp.  4,  5,  51,  52,  57,  59.     Z.  E.  Smith's  **  HUtory 
<»f  Kintiuky,"  pp.  422-551. 
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There  are  twelve  men  in  the  able  faculty,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Marquess,  Dr.  E.  C.  Gordon  being 
its  vice-president.  There  arc  one  hundred  and  fifty  stu- 
dents. The  endowment  amounts  to  about  $230,0001 
though  a  part  of  it  is  somewhat  encumbered  temporarily. 

Austin  College^  at  Sherman,  Tex.,  was  chartered  by  the 
legislature  in  1849.  In  1850  the  college  began  its  career 
at  Huntsville.  In  1876  it  was  removed  to  Sherman.  For 
a  long  time  it  was  ovenvhclmed  with  financial  troubles, 
but  it  has  now  emerged,  and  has  an  endowment  of  about 
$100,000.  Under  the  present  president,  the  Rev.  S.  M. 
Luckctt,  D.D.,  the  patronage  has  increased  fourfold.  The 
institution  was  at  first  under 'the  control  of  Hrazos  Presby- 
tery. Later  it  passed  under  the  control  of  the  Synod  of 
Texas,  which  now  elects  the  members  of  the  board  of 
trustees. 

Kitig  College^  at  Bristol,  Tenn.,  was  opened  in  1868,  "a 
child  of  necessity."  It  is  not  yet  out  of  the  financial 
throes  of  its  birth  and  earlier  years,  but  has  done  much 
good  work  for  the  church  and  state.  More  than  half  its 
graduates  have  entered  the  Presbyterian  ministry.  Many 
of  them  have  reached  eminence  by  their  ability  and  schol- 
arship. Its  curators  are  appointed  by  Presbyteries  in 
Tennessee  and  Virginia. 

The  Arkansas  College,  at  Hatesville,  Ark.,  received  its 
charter  in  1872.  Dr.  Isa«ic  Jasper  Long  was  its  first  self- 
sacrificing  president.  The  college  has  accomplished  a 
grand  work  for  the  church  and  state  in  Arkansas.  Prom- 
inent fcciturcs:  solidity  and  thoroughness  of  the  work 
done;  cocduc«ition ;  prominence  of  the  Hible  in  its  teach- 
ing. More  than  a  third  of  its  graduates  have  become 
ministers. 

South  Carolina  College^  at  Clinton,  S.  C,  is  a  promising 
young  institution. 


I'rusbyturu)  acadumicul  m:Ii 
Mtttu  disciiSMon  ns  to  the  r 
I'ruiibytL'ml  whuuki,  colk-|;i.'r 
wicnitvd  ^imhI  fiutiKc  of  thu  I 
tliv  ScripUia's  innku  llmt  t 
illilu  niiiiiKtry,  h»vc  cnrrivd  I 
'Hicrc  iiru  Kvvvnil  utvcmt 
tfiiDtrol  of  boanlK  of  trustee! 
There  arc  otiicrs  dirccti-il  fii 
One  of  the  nifwt  widely  kn< 
nac.  at  Clinton,  S.  C.  This 
l)r.  Win.  1'.  Jacobs,  It  is 
muni,  tlc'iiun<lvnt  on  llim  w 
the  ntveiis.  It  has  under  i 
manhood  and  w«inanh<iiHt,  r 
have  alrcatly  left  its  walls  fo 
sionarj-  in  Japan.  The  Ccii 
n  "  IIiMiic  iind  SehodI  "  for 
of  Presbyterian  niinislers  ar 
bnrj,',  Va.  The  sclmnl  is  \ 
liatrona^e  of  the  public  on  t 
vaiilat;es,  The  |»ei'|)le  nf  t 
ciiilioii  witli  other  Cliri.Miiin> 
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of  convenience  in  the  transaction  of  business,  a  separate 
charter  of  incorporation  for  the  Committee  of  Publication 
was  obtained  in  1873-^75.  The  separate  incorporation  was 
a{;ainst  the  preferred  policy  of  the  church,  but  the  guarded 
terms  of  the  charter — forbidding  the  idea  that  the  corpora- 
tion could  ever  become  independent  of  the  cluirch — and 
the  business,  convenience  rendered  the  church  contented.' 

One  of  the  first  heavy  calls  upon  the  committee  WcUi  for 
literature  for  the  anny.  In  1863-64  it  published  fifteen 
thousand  copies  of  an  army  hymn-book*.  In  addition  to 
tracts,  it  put  into  circulation  in  the  army  over  fifteen  thou- 
s«md  volumes  obtained  from  the  Religious  Tract  Society 
of  London  and  other  sources;  and  it  published  "The 
Soldier's  Visitor,**  consisting  mainly  of  tracts  issued  in 
sheet  fonn  and  circulated  free  of  charge. 

It  h«'is  been  the  duty  of  the  committee  from  1863  on  to 
make  a  judicious  selection  of  religious  books  wherever 
they  may  be  found,  and  stamp  its  imprimatur  upon  them, 
that  the  people  may  be  aided  in  helpful  purchases.  It  has 
a  respectable  list  of  its  own  publications,  too,  embracing 
the  imposing  works  of  Dr.  Thornwell  and  Dr.  Dabney,  as 
well  as  more  popular  works  of  scarcely  less  conspicuous 
men.  In  the  list  of  its  publications  are  to  be  found  some 
works  of  an  evangelical,  but  not  distinctly  denominational, 
character.  The  general  oversight  of  all  the  Sabbath- 
school  interests  of  the  church,  and  the  advancement  of 
the  work  in  all  pnicticable  ways,  has  been  laid  on  this 
comiuittee.- 

It  has  been  a  special  work  of  this  committee  to  publish 
the  "  Children*s  Friend,*'  which  has  a  Sunday-school  feat- 

1  The  otniniiuoc  h:is  always  liccn  locatcMl  at  Kiclimimd,  Vo.  'Hic  secrc* 
tar icH  have  lici-n  :  Rev.  Win.  ISnmn,  I),  h.,  iSfn-d^;  Kcv.  John  Lcytiunii*, 
D.I).,  i80.i-f»5:  Kev.  Wni.  Unmn,  D.I)., //>»  A///,  i»»5;  Rtv.  T.  K.  Ibinl, 
lJU)5-77;  Ktv,  W.  A.  CamplH-ll,  //w  /i-w,  1S77:  kev.  J.  K.  Ila/cn,  1877 
tu  the  prcjtcnt.  >  '*  Miiiutcn  of  187K,'*  p.  O51. 
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tire,  and  the  "  Earnest  Worker,"  devoted  since  1877  "  ex- 
clusivuly  to  ihc  cxijosition  of  Scripture  lessons  and  other  , 
subjects  pniiiiotive  of  Sabbalh-schiuil  work."     It  has  also 
issued  '■  l-usson  Helps"  ami  "  Lcssihi  Odarlcrlics"  forsev- 
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yet  the  secretary  is  able  lo  report  in  1893  the  net  assets 
of  the  comniitti;c  as  $98,436.85, 

Probably  the  (act  that  the  iniblication  cause  is  now  so 
great  a  success  keeps  .some  from  cont^butil)|,^  Probably 
ihcy  think  that,  seeinij  it  is  on  '^iich  (jood  /ootint;,  it  should 

I  devote  a  laryur  pereeiilaj,'e  (»f  its  income  to  benevolent 
work-.     Wliatevcr  tlie  cause.  Dr.  Hazcn  is  worthy  of  all 

I  prai.sc  for  the  way  in  whith  he  lias  coniUicteii  the  work. 

I  Thoiiyh  not  uniler  this  coniniiitee's  care  in  any  sense,  it 
is  convenient  at  this  point  to  tjlaiice  at  the  journals  of  the 

'  church,  which  ,^(ivocale  the  ]irinci])les.  give  infnniiation 
concernin-j  the  work,  and  incite  tlie  people  to  a  t^oilly  zeal 
in  behalf  of  the  church.  Of  these,  menlioii  must  be  made 
first  of  the  weeklies — such  as  "The  Christian  Observer" 
of  Louisville,  "The  Central  I'reshytcrian  "  of  kichinoiul, 
"  The  X<irih  Caroliita  I'resbylerian  "  nf  \Vilnii)ii|t..n,  "  The 
Southern  I'resbylerian  "  iif  Clintun,  "  The  St.  Louis  I'res- 
b\'terian,"  "  The  Southwestern  I'resbvterian  "  of  New  Or- 
leans, There  are  .>lhors.  These  weekMes  are  eilited  with 
var\ing  ileyrees  of  abilily,  I^acli  one  is  devoted  chiefly 
to  buildiu;,'  u]i  I'resbjterianism  in  its  i)wn  re^'inn.  ihou^;!) 
striving'  in  a  innrc  ^ciiL-nil  way  for  the  advancement  of  the 
whole  denomination,  and.  indued,  of  tlie  whole  church 
thront,d>nut  the  earth.  The  church  needs  sadly  a  ci>nsi)li- 
dation  .,f  some  of  its  weeklies.  It  wants  one  t;reat  weekly, 
fresh  and  able.  As  matters  are.  the  short  sub-criplinn- 
lists  of  mnst  of  tliesc  ].aper.s  forbids  such  a  staff  as  the 
church  standi  in  iK'ed  ..f. 

-The  Tre-byterian  Ouarterly."  edited  by  Dr.  Geor-e 
Snmmey,  assisted  by  Drs.  Slrickler  and  Harnett,  is  pub- 
lished in  Richmond,  Va.     It  is  an  able  and  scholarly  pub- 
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6.  Voluntary  Agencies. 

The  theoretical  position  of  the  church  as  a  whole  has 
been  that  the  church,  properly  organized,  is  alone  the 
divinely  instituted  and  sufficient  agency  for  the  evangeli- 
zation of  the  world.  As  to  societies  without  the  church, 
if  they  do  not  undertake  functions  which  belong  exclu* 
sively  to  the  church,  and  if  their  objects  and  methods 
are  morally  and  religiously  good,  they  may  be  approved. 
Accordingly  the  Assembly  indorsed  the  National  Bible 
Society  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  has,  since  1866, 
cordially  commended  the  American  Bible  Society  to  the 
ministers  and  churches,  and  recommended  contributions 
to  xO 

On  the  subject  of  young  people's  societies,  missionary 
societies,  etc.,  there  has  of  late  years  been  much  talk.  The 
present  trend  of  thought  is  in  the  direction  of  "  societies 
in  the  church  "  and  a  part  of  it — that  is,  a  perfected  organ* 

gift,  devise,  or  licqucst  without  direction  from  the  donor  as  to  the  particular 
use  or  charity  for  which  it  is  designed,  the  same  shall  Im*  retoinetl  by  them 
until  the  meeting  of  the  next  CJeneral  Assendily.  When  the  donor  declares 
the  particular  use  and  the  manner  of  its  use,  the  trustees  shall  pay  over  the 
lome  to  the  appropriate  committees." — *'  Minutes  of  1873,"  p.  321. 

"  When  a  iKtiue&t  has  been  made  t«>  the  (ieneral  Asscnd»ly,  to  lie  paid  to 
two  or  more  of  the  executive  committees  of  the  church,  and  the  terms  of  the 
bequest  do  not  sixxify  the  proportion  according  to  which  the  amount  of 
the  bequest  shall  be  divided  among  the  committees,  the  iMtard  of  trustees  is 
authorize'!  and  in*itructe<l  to  divide  the  amount  lietwei*n  the  several  executive 
committees  for  tthom  the  Itenuest  is  intendeil  according  to  the  pnmortion  of 
the  annual  contribution  of  tlie  churches  (exclutling  legacies)  to  tliese  com- 
mittecs  for  the  three  years  next  precetling  the  time  when  the  amount  Is 
dividetl."— ••  Minutes  of  |S8<>."  p.  55. 

^  The  precise  attiuide  of  the  church  toward  this  society  may  lie  clearly 
teen  in  an  excerpt  from  a  repoH  of  a  committee  made  to  the  (iencral  Assem- 
bly of  i8(j6,  in  i-egard  to  the  church's  relation  to  voluntary  associations, 
which  reads  as  folIoM-s:  "Although  it  is  the  opinion  of  vour  committee  tliat 
this  society  ought  to  lie  compnseil  «>f  representatives  of  different  churches, 
appointetl  through  their  constitutional  forms,  yet  as  there  is  nothing  in  its 
constitution  to  prevent  the  free  action  in  every  church  in  carrying  forward 
the  work,  and  as  its  organization  is  simply  for  the  printing  nn<l  circulation 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  your  committee  recommends  its  countenance  and 
iupp«irt." — "  Minutes  of  1866,"  p.  38. 
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ization  with  every  member  of  the  church  in  such  relation 
to  the  whole  rest  of  the  members  sis  to  be  brought  to  work 
and  to  do  his  work.  The  trend  is  against  **  societies  in  the 
church  but  not  a  pari  of  it** — societies  which  straddle  this 
and  other  denominations,  or  which  cannot  be  made  to 
express  Presbyterianism.  The  church  believes  th.it  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  King,  that  his  people  are  his  ser\'ants, 
not  his  confidential  advisers,  and  that  the  future  of  the 
church  will  be  brighter  just  in  proportion  as  the  church 
follows  the  plan  of  the  Bible  church.* 


1  Compare  Dr.  C.  K.  Vauglian*s  article  in  the  '*  Pre&byteriaii  Quarterly, 
July,  1893. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  CONSTITUTION  AND   LIFE  OF  THE 

CHURCH. 

I.  The  Doctrine. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Constltutini;  Assembly 
declared  ''  that  the  Confession  of  Faith,  the  I^n^er  and 
Sliortcr  Catechisms,  the  l**onn  of  G«)vcrnmcnt,  the  Hook 
of  Discipline,  and  the  Directory  of  Worship/*  which  to- 
gether made  up  the  constitution  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  were  "  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Confederate 
States  of  America/* 

The  church  has  continued  well  satisfied  with  her  Con- 
fession of  Faith.  Such  changes  as  have  been  made  at  all 
have  touched  only  the  accidents  of  the  Creed.  With  the 
heart  and  soul  of  the  Westminster  Confession  the  church 
has  been  so  well  pleased  that  while  other  churches  are 
trying  to  tear  the  very  liver  out  of  it,  this  church  has  been 
attempting  to  anchor  herself  more  securely  to  it.  Accord- 
ing to  the  mother-church's  Adopting  Act  of  I788,  the 
Form  of  Government  and  Discipline  and  the  C«>nfession  of 
I*'aith  as  then  ratified  were  to  continue  to  be  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  confession  of  faith  and  practice,  unless  two 
thirds  of  the  Presbyteries  under  the  care  of  the  General 
Assembly  should  propose  alterations  or  amendments,  and 
such  alterations  should  be  agreed  to  and  enacted  by  the 
General  Assembly.' 

1  liaird*s  "  DigMt,**  p.  36,  S  \^ 
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In  the  Assembly  of  1861  an  overture  was  presented 
proposing  to  make  it  much  more  difficult  to  change  the 
constitution.  It  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Revi- 
sion, and  does  not  appear  to  have  come  before  a  sub- 
sequent Assembly.  It  was  an  exaggerated  statement  of 
the  real  position  of  the  church.  The  part  of  the  overture 
relating  to  the  Confession  the  church  was  probably  ready 
for  in  1861,  but  it  wiLs  not  ready  for  that  touching  changes 
in  the  Form  of  Government.  However,  the  church  rested 
with  the  Adopting  Act  of  1788  until  1883,  when  the  As- 
sembly  requested  all  the  IVesbyteries  under  its  care  to 
send  up  answers  to  the  following  questions  to  the  next 
Assembly:  "Shall  Chapter  VII.  of  the  Form  of  Govern- 
ment be  cimended  by  adding  a  third  section  to  read  as 
follows:  *  III.  Amendments  to  the  C<>nfession  of  Faith  and 
to  the  Catechism  of  this  church  may  be  made  only  ujioii 
the  recommendation  of  one  Assembly,  the  concurrence  of 
at  least  three  fourths  of  the  Presbyteries,  and  the  enact- 
ment of  the  same  by  a  subsecpient  Assembly  *  ?  *' '  A 
large  majority  of  the  Presbyteries  returned  .m  aftirmalive 
answer,  whereupon  the  Assembly  of  1884  resolved  **  that 
this  amendment  be  and  is  hereby  enacted  as  par.igraph  3, 
Chapter  VII.,  h'orm  of  Government.**'- 

During  the  years  1885-86  inclusive,  the  new  paragraph 
was  itself  amended  by  adding  to  it  the  following  words, 
viz. :  **  This  paragraph  shall  be  amended  or  altered  only 
in  the  way  in  which  itself  provides  for  amendment  of 
the  Confession  of  I'aiih  and  the  Catechism  of  the  church.*' 
Thus  had  the  old  method  of  amending  the  Confession 
been  superseded  by  a  more  tedious  one.  A  similar  but 
more  moderate  change  had  been  meanwhile  wrought  in 
the  method  of  amending  the  l'\)rm  of  Government. 

While  the  formal  development  of  the  Creed  has  been 

»  ••  .MIiiulcH  i.f  iSSj,"  p.  50.  a  ••  Minulcs  uf  |SS4."  p.  248. 
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next  to  notliin^,  it  is  bdicvcil  that  in  r  thnrotigli-(;oin(f 
compreliensiuTi  of  tlic  (iro.it  trutlis  of  rcvcliitioii  emhotlivtt 
in  the  Confession,  .ind  in  tlictr  elaboration  itnd  ilcfcnsv,  the 
Sonthern  I'rcsbytcrijin  Chnrch  has  taken  no  mean  part. 
To  prove  tlial  sncli  is  the  case  it  is  only  necessary  to 
mention  the  works  of  such  yreal  niiisters  in  tlieolojjy  and 
kindred  departments  of  study  as  those  of  IJr>.  J.  I  [.  'I'horn- 
wcll  and  K.  L.  Dabncy.  IJahney  has  irradiaicd  with  tiie 
torch  of  thinkin);  genius  almost  every  ph;i-ii;  of  theol- 
oj;y.  anthmjiolnyy,  and  soteriolD^y  ;  and  Tlinrinvelt.  witli  u 
chaste  splendor  of  diction,  has  ilhiniinitted  hy  ;i  marvelous 
insi^fht  many  of  the  |)er[jlexini;  |>roli1vins  in  [heo!oj;y  and 
in  anthrnpoI(i<;y.  Hesides,  there  are  many  stars  whose 
shining;  had  been  coimted  brilliant  but  for  llitve  suns.  In 
the  department  of  cxefjetical  theolofjy  Dr.  W.  W.  Moore 
is  justly  held  in  hiyh  esteem  by  the  church. 

2.  The  Polity. 
The  church  undertook  to  revise  its  Form  of  Government 
and  Book  of  Discipline  as  early  as  i86l.  The  Constitut- 
ing Assem!)ly  appointed  a  very  able  cninniittee  for  the 
purpose,  and  instrncted  it  to  re|Hirt  to  the  ne.\t  Assembly. 
The  church's  sense  of  ilie  need  of  revisinj;  these  parts.of 
its  Standards  is  well  cx])resse<l  in  the  first  rcpi>rt  which  the 
committee  was  .-ible  to  make  as  to  its  work.     That  report 
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Ihc  iiKl  lKM>k  miidu,  it  had  buen  jiistificfl ;  hut  the 
makes  n  fairly  udctiii.'ilc  statcmciil  <»f  tlit:  mlini;  i^iMti  .■% 
rijilUs  and  duties.  It  In1n};s  oiit  with  tjrcatl)'  iiicre.'isL<l 
t-lcurntss  the  ik-ncon's  duties  ami  rel;itiniis.  aiiil  ni;ii;iiifii,-s 
his  otlicc  .iftor  .-.  biblical  fiishion.  It  rtc"tiiii/cs  at  k-ast 
tfiiitsi  <lL:ic<iTit-.si.-s.  wliioh  is  a  Mf[)  in  tlic  ritjlil  directifHi. 
U  Hotiuii  had  always  hci-n  accr.rdcd  the-  i.ri.ileKc  of  so 
M-Tviiiji  the  thureli.  there  nii^^ht  he  less  nf  obimxinus 
woinaiiistn  aiii<iiij(  ihe  chiirclief*  tn-ihiy.  3t  articulately 
asserts  that  the  chiireli  is  llie  "  at,'cney  whieb  Christ  lias 
ordained  f'lr  ihc  edilicalinn  and  ;io\>criimem  nf  his  pfojili;, 
for  the  itmiKiiialii'ti  ..f  ibe  faith,  and  the  e\.in^i;lii!alfi>n  of 
the  wnrld,"  As  Ibis  is  Ibe  bibliad  and  cnxil  |inviiioii, 
the  church  was'  doin;;  tnuch  to  bvo.ine  able  to  tiike  subsc- 
<|tieritty  the  correct  altitude  ti>ward  the  hosis  of  parlial 
Mibsliliites  for  tile  cbiirch  vvbicb  \veM-nieaiiiiij<  biit  preciiti- 
tale.  rasli.  a>id  irreverent  men  have  iirojio-icil. 

Some  amenilmenls  to  ibu  [Kir.-i«ra[ill  on  the  evangelist 
Iliinbl  well  be  inaile.  however.  The  cbnrtb  i^  .somcwbat 
hanipereil  by  the  limited  powers  accorded  this  ollicer  in 
the  foreiK-n  ficl.l. 

The  ru\is(.d  book  is  more  distinctly  I'robylerian,  an<l 
issiiuit  from  a  more  solid  conviction  'A  jiiif  iliviiio  I'resby- 
terianisni.  than  llie  old  book.  Occasional  biil  not  snbstan- 
li\e  amLiidtnenls  to  the  revised  book  have  beenaniade 
fr..ni  time  to  lime  since  its  a(l.i|jlion. 

Of  the  men  who  ba\e  walclie.l  and  directed  the  ilnel- 
oi>iiietit  of  tbiirih  |io|iiy,  special  nieiuion  must  be  made 
of  the  names  of  I  Irs.  J.  II.  Thonuvell.  H.  M,  I'almer.  anil 
T.  K.  Peek.  ToTb.,in«cII  is  due  cre.lit  for  the  fnll  ncoj,^. 
iiition  of  the  ri-Iits  of  tbe  rnbnt-  cMer.  I'.ilmer  has  kept  be- 
fore the  ehiircb  tlie  Irnlh  ibat  the  tenet  of  the  headship  of 
Christ  involves  tbe  doctrine  of  the  sullicicncy  of  ibc  or- 
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clained  church  and  the  impiety  of  any  substitution  therefor. 
Dr.  Peck  and  Dr.  Vauj;haii  have  done  s]iccial  service  in 
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cumtpittee  gave  place  in  1S92  to  a  new  committee,  the 
work  of  which,  as  modiRed  by  the  last  Assembly's  criti- 
cism, is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  IVesbyterits,  for  their 
reception  or  rejection,  and  will  probably  be  adopted. 

The  revised  Directory  remains  entirely  a  dircttnry.  It 
is  not  more  a  book  of  prescribed  forms  than  before.  Its 
superiority  over  the  old  is  in  its  more  copious  siij^'^eslioiis, 
especially  about  the  pLiblic  profession  of  relii^'inii  by  new 
converts  and  about  admini^terin^r  baptism. 

The  church  has  shown  a  praiseworthy  lea!  in  iniproving 
its  selections  of  hymns  and  Psalms.' 

It  is  betieveil  tliat  the  s|>irit  of  worshij)  lias  not  declined 
durinj;  the  church's  indei)cndent  liistury.  Then:  seems, 
on  the  cnnirary,  evidence  to  prove  that  it  lia'i  deepened, 
tiiat  worship  is  viewed  more  as  sonietliiii},'  wIiIlIi  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  ntiiput  of  the  life.  To  ilhislniie:  Givinji 
as  an  act  of  worship  is  kept  in  the  fiirefront  of  the  church 
to-.lay.  Dr.  T.  M.  IVck  had  iMs  burden,  also,  of  tlie  Lord 
for  his  pen|)le  and  students.  This  instance  is  typical. 
Worship  is  rei;arduil  .;;enerallj-  as  intended  service. 

The  rneaninji  and  nature  of  the  sacraments  have  been 
kept  in  tolerable  clearness  before  the  people.-  The  j»ro- 
priety  of  special  prayer  and  fasting  on  occasion  has  con- 
tinued to  be  the  cniTunon  belief.-'  Hut  it  must  be  said 
that  the  cliurcirs  attitude  toward  the  Sabbath  is  not 
w<)rthy.  Iler  t;reat  te.icliers  and  her  courts  have  uttered 
no  uncertain  soinid.     I-"ew  churches  have  ha<t  such  stanch 
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defenders  of  the  Sabbath.^  But  the  Sunday  newspapers, 
Sunday  maik,  and  Sunday  railroad  trains,  etc,  liave  had 
an  influence  as  potent  as  pernicious;  and  the  protests 
which  the  church  courts  and  preachers  have  made  against 
Sabbath  desecration  are  monuments  of  very  considerable 
dereliction  in  respect  to  Sabbath  observances  on  the  part 
of  the  chiirch-mcmbcrs.*  Nor  can  a  church  long  main- 
tain its  worshipfulncss  after  losing  its  reverence  for  the 
day  especially  set  apart  of  God  for  the  purpose  of  his 
worship. 

Family  worship  has  not  made  considerable  advance- 
ment, but  the  church  diligently  inculcates  the  duty,  and 
some  progress  is  observable. 

4.  The  Social  and  Moral  Life  of  I  he  Church, 

It  is  the  common  observation  that  war  and  pestilence 
are  followed  by  general  ungodliness.  A  priori  it  would 
be  expected  that  man  would  be  sobered  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  fellows,  and  led  to  set  his  affections  on  God  by 
the  evident  instability  and  insufficiency  of  all  creature  ex- 
istence; that  he  would  flee  from  the  carnage  and  chaos 
around  him  and  make  for  the  source  of  all  beauty  and 
order.  But  it  is  not  so.  The  harrowed  inhabitants  of  the 
land  cut  up  and  devastated  by  war  are  .ijit  to  betray  a 
fondness  for  trifling  and  belittling  amusements,  and  a 
slavish  grasping  for  the  meanest  muniments  of  temporal 
good. 

If  we  do  not  find  a  strong  tendency  to  worldly  amuse- 
ments and  to  dishonest  business  methods  in  the  South 
during  and  after  the  Civil  War.  and  during  the  horrible 
period  of  reconstruction,  we  shall  therein  remark  a  nota- 

I  "  Minutes  of  lR6^"  pp.  16.  164;  1878,  pp.  62S.  641  ff. 
»  *'  Minutes  of  1890/'  p.  91  ;  189,^,  p.  73  et  f^usim. 
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ble  Strength  of  character,  a  wonderful  wortc  of  God's  grace 
in  the  hearts  of  his  people. 

Were  we  disposed  to  reconstruct  history,  as  many 
I  writers  seem  inclined,  from  a  literal  acceptance  of  the 
L  protests  wJiich  the  church  has  from  time  to  tinis  made 
J  against  these  forms  of  sin,  it  would  be  easy  to  set  forth  a 
f  very  gloomy  view  of  ihe  social  and  moral  condition  of  the 
f  Southern  Presbyterians  during  the  decade  [S6o-?0.  IJiU 
[  the  principle  wJiich  forbids  our  seeing,  thri)ugli  the  pro- 
I  tests  against  concubinage  on  the  part  of  the  priesthood  of 
\  the  church  from  400  to  1200,  nny thing  but  universal  un- 
\  cleanness,  permits  ns  to  see  much  of  the  liit;Iitst  Chris- 
I  tian  virtue  in  the  life  of  the  Southern  Church  during  llie 
L  decade  named. 

I       The  A.ssembly  of  1865  felt  called  upon  to  s[)c-ak  con- 
'   cerning  the    prevalence  of  fa.-ihionublc   anutsements  and 
social  recreations  in  the  following  strain: 

Tl,c  .A,,ni.l.lj-  i..v,.ri-"o  ii-cU  «illi  "i.irv  Mnioliic-,  on  1I11-  «I...Il-  mli- 
jct  l«•cau^o  ..f  111..'  .li-]-,.iiinii  «lii.1i  i.  ..LsiTU'il  in  nil  |>;iri.  ..f  ngr  1,.ir.r<rs 
10  run  >[»■>  the  iiv>t<lir>.m-  m<1ul|,fn>.-i;  «(  uiirt<llim>«,  at  il>i-  tiiiic-.  in  U,vffA. 
fulnPNs  i)f  llii-  iiiiijlilj'  clusiinin^  uf  Cii"l,iihii.li  ore  cviti  yit  ii|i^>n  u*.  and 
liccausc  He  MC  iiicinUT^  uf  iiur  c1iuri:hi*\  unil  iiur  l«:li)Uf(  li.ipii/nl  ynulli,  in 
rurccKulnrss  of  ihv  cnvi-n:int  oF  C'-l  whrth  ii  u|»m  t1i<.'ii>,  <':.ri<.'<l  a»'.-iy  niili 
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niary  obligations  now  pcrniitled  by  ihc  legislation  of  the 
country  in  such  a  manner  as  cannot  be  juilified  by  a  con- 
scieiiee  enliyliiened  by  the  Spirit  and  llie  Word  of  God, 


1   lo  batllc  wilh — to  a  limilcil  extent  ainiiii[|  )ii;r  comtmini- 

I  cants,  to  a  greater  extent  umony  Iilt  iKipti/.Lii  ni>n.cinn. 
miinic:ints,  anil  c»j)cci:illy  :tm<>ii^  the  woiltllin^.s  iibotit  liur 
— arc  intemperance  and  liquor-.-icllin]^.  nrdin.iry  gaml)linf;, 
anti  profanity.  Tlie  church  hiis  bewailed  and  prdtested 
R^'.tinst  profanity  .is  a  national  sin  of  luij^e  diiiRiisiiins,  Ikik 
fought  it  in  the  pulpit,  and  has  to  n  considLr/ible  degree 
lived  ont  her  horror  of  this  sin.'  She  has  fought  ganiblinj,' 
manriilly,  rating  it  as  essentially  robbery  and  leading  gen- 
erally to  temporal  ruin.-  As  an  instance  of  the  stand 
made  by  the  church,  reference  may  be  made  !■>  llie  heroic, 
drastic,  and  effective  measures  against  the  \ew  Orleans 
lottery  by  Dr.  H.  M.  Palmer,  culminating  with  the  retire- 
ment of  the  company  with  the  end  of  the  year  1893  from 
the  United  States. 

Tl:c  church  has  been  strong  in  its  support  of  temper- 
ance, though  consistently  with  its  Standards  it  has  rerusc<l 
l»  espouse  a  political  party  as  an  advance  movement  in  its 
onslaught  on  iniemperanee.     Its  genuine  attitude  toward 

,  the  question  is  brought  out  in  n  paiter  adopted  by  the 

I  Assembly  of  1892,  which  is  as  follows: 


borne,  tlie  d, 

.rch.  an 

lilt-   M 

1.-.t:ic1c.' 

If,  an  all 
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CHAPTER   V. 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  CHURCH  TO  OTHER   BODIES. 

"  Ik  any  man  say,  I  love  Gcxl,  and  hateth  his  brother^ 
he  is  a  liar:  for  he  that  lovcth  not  his  brother  whom  he 
hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  Go<l  whom  he  hath  not  seen?"' 
The  Presbyterian  family  of  churches  h«ns  been  wont  to 
recognize  brethren  in  the  numerous  evangelical  churches 
throughout  the  world.  These  churches  have  been  dis* 
tinguished  for  a  liberality  of  ()osture  toward  the  other 
branches  of  the  Church  of  God  in  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
exclusive  claims  of  the  majorities  in  the  ICpiscopal  and 
Baptist  communions.  And  this  posture  toward  the  rest 
of  the  Christian  world  is  of  such  importance  as  afTccting 
the  true  unity  of  the  Church  of  GcmI  in  its  opposition  to 
the  world  that  it  deserves  particular  and  careful  treatment 
in  the  hi.story  of  any  church. 

I  laving  set  forth,  therefore,  the  origin  and  the  historic 
development  of  the  Southern  Church,  external  and  in- 
ternal— its  growth  in  numbers  and  external  means  and 
muniments,  and  its  growth  in  doctrine,  polity,  and  life — 
it  becomes  our  duty  to  .show  how  the  church  1ms  lived 
with  her  neighbor  churches. 

But  before  doing  this  we  propose  to  set  forth  the  re- 
lations which  this  church  has  maintained  with  the  state. 
These  relations  are  not  less  im|)ortant  than  the  foregoing. 
If  a  church  be  united  with  a  civil  government,  one  of  two 
things,  as  history  establishes,  invariably  follows:  the  church 
becomes  supreme  and  uses  the  stcite  as  its  servant,  thus 
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iloying  means  and  methods  which  God's  Word  forbids ; 
lie  slate  becomes  supreme  and  prostitutes  the  Church 
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noiiiioe  judgment  The  relations  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  dvil  gOYem- 
menu  is  not  one  dt  jure^  but  dt  facta.  As  right  and  good,  or  wrong  and 
wicked,  they  rise  and  fall  by  the  agency  and  periiiisston  of  God's  providence. 
In  either  ca^  the  attitude  of  the  church  toward  them  is  essentially  the  same. 
As  long  as  they  stand  and  are  acknowledged,  obedience  is  to  be  enjoined  at 
a  duty,  factious  rcsi!ktance  condemned  as  a  sin ;  but  in  regard  to  conflicts 
between  existing  guvernments,  or  as  to  movements  in  society,  peaceful  or 
otherwise,  to  effect  political  changes,  the  church  as  such  has  no  more  con- 
trol over  them  than  it  has  over  the  polls  of  the  country.  If  it  has  authority 
to  uphold  on  the  one  side,  it  has  equal  authority  to  condemn  on  the  other ; 
if  to  suppress  a  political  movement,  then  also  to  instigate  it.  In  truth  it  has 
neither;  and  to  assert  the  ccmtrary  i»  to  corrupt  the  church  in  its  principles, 
forever  embroil  it  with  the  strifes  of  the  world,  and  plunge  it  headlong  into 
ruin. 

Under  these  views,  and  considering  the  extraordinary  conflict  through 
which  the  country  has  passed,  as  well  as  the  extraordinary  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  now  placed,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  exhort  you,  brethren,  to 
obey  them  that  have  the  rule  over  you,  and  submit  yourselves ;  fulfill  with 
scrupulous  fidelity  all  your  obligations  to  the  government  of  the  land,  remem- 
bering the  duty  of  this  compliance,  "not  only  for  wrath,  but  for  conscience' 
sake."  For  so  is  the  will  of  (2od,  that  with  well-doing  you  may  put  to 
silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men.' 

In  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Correspond- 
ence, adopted  by  the  Assembly  of  1866,  are  found  the 
following  words : 

The  old  conflict  for  the  spirituality  and  independence  of  the  church  is,  to 
the  amazement  of  many,  renewed  in  our  day  and  upon  our  own  continent 
The  battle  fought  generations  ago  by  the  Melvillcs,  Gillespics,  and  ilender- 
lions  of  Scotland  is  reo|H*ned  with  singular  violence,  an<l  the  c»ld  banner  is 
again  floating  over  us  with  the  historic  inscription,  '*  For  Christ's  Covenant 
and  Crown."  Upon  no  one  subject  is  the  mind  of  this  Assembly  more 
clearly  ascertaine<l,  upon  no  one  doctrine  Is  there  a  more  solid  and  perfect 
agreement  anumg  those  whom  this  Assembly  represents,  than  the  non-sec- 
ular and  non-|K>Iitical  character  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  Whatever 
ambiguous  or  in<liscrect  expressions  may  have  l>een  extorted  under  pressure 
of  extraordinary  excitement  from  individuals  among  us,  the  Assembly  of  this 
church  dclilierately  rcaflirms  the  testimony  given  in  the  solemn  "Address  to 
the  Churches  of  Jesus  Christ  throughout  the  Earth,"  issued  in  1861,  during 
its  session  in  the  city  of  Augusta.* 

1  "  Minutes  of  1865,"  pp.  382  ff. 

*  The  very  words  of  the  letter,  beginning  with  "  The  frm'inees  0/  thi 
fhiirch  and  state  are  fer/ectty  distinct,**  and  ending  with  the  words  "in  thi 
war td  0/ Matter^**  are  tjuoted.     See  chapter  ii.,  this  sketch,  p.  349. 
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[Thu  address]  commits  as  to  the  nitintcnance  anit  defense  of  the  crown 
ghts  of  the  Redeemer,  whether,  on  the  one  hand,  they  lie  usurped  bj  the 
»te,  or  whether,  on  the  other,  they  be  renounced  by  any  |)6rtiun  of  Cod's 
rofessing  people.  Suninioneil  thus  in  the  providence  of  God  to  contend  fur 
le  same  principles  fur  which  our  martyr  fathers  of  the  Scottish  Reformation 
!Stified  even  to  the  death,  and  which  tlie  fathent  of  the  Southern  l*reNli}'te- 
an  Chufch  labored  so  earnestly  to  Kccure,  and  rejoiced  in  havinj;  obtained 
leir  full  recognition  by  the  civil  government  in  Amc*rica,  it  would  be  mo^t 
appy  if  all  those  in  the  different  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  family  who 
re  calleil  to  renew  the  protest  coultl  lie  unitetl  in  one  houuigeneotts  liody 
>r  the  rcasserti(»n  of  Christ's  rcgnl  supremacy  in  ami  over  his  spiritual 
ingdom,  the  church.  The  scattered  testimony  of  imlividual  witnesses  would 
eepen  in  intensity  if  gathered  into  one  volume  and  rolled  against  those  who 
rould  place  the  crown  of  Jesus  Ufion  the  hea<I  of  Ca*sar.  In  view  of  all 
'hich,  this  Assembly  would  tender  the  hand  tu  all  who  are  of  like  mind  with 
s  as  to  the  doctrines  of  grace  and  as  to  the  order  and  discipline  of  God's 
ouse,  that  as  one  compacted  church  we  may  opi^ose  a  break>water  against 
lie  current  that  is  sweeping  from  its  moorings  our  common  Protestantism, 
ntil  the  doctrine  of  the  church  as  a  free  and  spiritual  comnuinwealth  shall 
irgain  its  ascendency,  not  only  over  the  Presbyterian  but  over  the  whole 
American  Protestant  mindJ 

1  "  Minutes  of  1866,"  pp.  30  ff.  Compare  the  letter  of  the  Synod  of 
Kentucky.  This  letter  to  tlie  General  Assend>Iy  contemplating  union  was 
rritten  in  1867.  It  set  forth  the  principles  of  the  Symnl.  The  (icneral 
assembly,  in  giving  it  a  place  upon  its  reeonU,  assuretl  the  Synml  of  its 

substantial  agreement  "  therewith.     It  cont.iine4l  the  following  words : 

*•  It  is  therefore  not  only  incompetent  to  the  church  courts,  but  |)ositivcly 
perversion  of  the  truth,  that  they  shall  assume  to  consider  any  questions 
lan  those  which  relate  to  the  government,  order,  :md  discipline  of  Christ's 
isible  kingdom,  or  to  determine  these  on  grounds  aside  from  the  Word  of 
lod,  or  to  si>cak  in  Christ's  name  and  by  his  authority,  otherwise  than  to 
\t  faith  and  conscience  of  his  people,  concerning  things  to  be  ol»eye<l  as  en- 
jined  by  the  law  of  Christ.  .  .  .  The  church  has  jnanifeslly  no  ctunmission 
ither  to  discharge  any  functions  of  the  stale,  or  to  tlirecl,  advise,  or  assiNt 
lie  state.  .  .  .  Therefore  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  tribunals  of  the 
hurch  to  exercise  the  authority  thus  delegate<l  to  them  l>y  Christ  in  dctor- 
lining  questions  merely  secular,  concerning  which  his  Word  makes  no  such 
etermination,  is  to  usurp  the  prerogative  of  the  church's  divine  Master;  an<l 
Tactically  to  obscure  to  the  faith  of  his  people  the  doctrine  of  his  kinj^ly 
ffice.  .  .  .  Hejicc  this  Synod  and  its  Presbyteries  have  steadf.istly  protestinl 
gainst  and  rcsisteil  the  assumption  of  authority  by  the  church  courts  to 
dvise,  direct,  an<l  assist  the  civil  government  in  its  |>olicy  by  the  exercise  of 
tieir  spiritual  authority,  or  to  interpose  the  power  of  the  spiritual  sword  for 
nforcing  any  theories  of  social  organization,  or  theories  of  lal>or,  or  political 
lieories,  or  to  direct  men  as  citizens  in  the  choice  of  their  civil  polity.   .   ,   . 

"As  to  the  functions  and  sphere  of  the/lcncr.il  .\sscndily  and  other  courts, 
!iey  have  maintained,  and  desired  to  have  it  recognized  as  the  accepteU 
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Concerning  the  relation  of  the  church  to  the  institution 
of  slavery,  the  ''Address  to  the  Churches  of  Jesus  Christ 
throughout  the  Earth"  had  set  forth  as  the  church's 
position  that  the  policy  of  slavery's  existence  or  non-ex- 
istence was  a  question  which  exclusively  belonged  to  the 
state ;  that  the  church  had  no  right  to  enjoin  it  as  a  duty, 
or  to  condemn  it  as  a  sin.^  In  the  pastoral  of  1865  the 
church  affirmed  that  the  address  referred  to  "contains  the 
only  full  and  unambiguous  and  deliberate  and  authorita« 
tive  exposition  of  our  views  in  regard  to  this  matter";  it 
reaffirmed  "its  whole  doctrine  to  be  that  of  Scripture  and 
reason."  After  quoting  at  length  from  the  Address,  the 
pastoral  letter  of  1865  goes  on  to  say: 

This  relatum  U  now  ovcrtlircm'li,  sudilcnty  and  Wolently :  whether  justly 
or  nut  justly,  in  wrath  or  in  mercy,  ft>r  weal  (»r  for  wfie,  let  history  and  the 
Joclge  of  all  the  earth  decide.  Hut  there  are  two  consideratifms  of  vital  in- 
terest which  ktill  remain.  One  is  that  while  the  existence  of  slavery  may,  in 
its  civil  aspect,  l>e  re|;ar«Ie<l  as  a^iettled  <iuesti(m,  an  issue  now  K^^^'t  y^'t  the 
lawfulness  of  the  reluticm  as  a  <|Uestion  of  social  morality  and  Scriptural 
truth  has  lost  nothini;  of  its  ii»|M)rt:ince.  When  we  solemnly  declare  to  you, 
brethren,  that  the  dogma  which  asserts  the  inherent  sinfulness  of  this  rela- 
tion is  unscriptural  and  fanatical,  that  it  is  condemned  not  only  liy  tlie  Word 
of  God  but  by  the  voice  <»f  the  church  in  all  ages,  that  it  is  one  (»f  the. most 
pernicious  heresies  of  nnidem  times,  that  its  countenance  by  the  church  is  a 
just  cause  of  separation  from  it  (i  Tim.  vi.  1-5),  we  have  surely  said  enough 
to  warn  you  from  this  insidious  error  as  from  a  fatal  shore,' 

Such  were  the  "  well-considered  and  formal  views  of 
the  church  "  up  to  1870.  The  church  has,  however,  once 
or  twice — and  according  to  the  judgment  of  her  critics, 

interjiretation,  that  the  constitution  of  the  church  assigns  to  the  (ieneral 
Assembly  no  function  to  the  end  th.it  it  may  counsel,  direct,  or  assist  the 
civil  government.  .  .  .  Thnt  neither  docs  the  ctmstitulion  assign  t>i  the 
Assembly  any  authority  to  cimsiilcr  and  di-tcniiine  either  «iuestions  of  the 
policy  of  the  state  touching  its  citizens,  or  the  duties  of  the  citizens  as  such. 
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times — been   inconsistent   in    practice   with   her 
lews.     The  followinjj  instances  of  real  or  appar- 
^gression  may  be  found  from  her  records. 
s  Narrative  of  the  state  of  reliirion  in  1862  it  is 
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Somewhat  similar  faults  were  made  in  the  pastoral  let- 
ter of  1862,  ami  in  the  Narrative  of  1863 J 
The  Narrative  of  1864  contams  these  words: 

One  ami  aiMKticr  miniHagc*  liax  conu;  to  uh  fn»iii  tlic  field  of  deadly  iitrife» 
fdling  our  iiiind*  with  the*  dci*]Hf)»t  holicitutlc,  urgiii|{  u*^  t<»  more  uiiile«l  prayer, 
ami  iii!»|>irini;  uh  with  profound  i^rutilmle  to  litHl  for  the  n*iHrale«l  repul«e»  of 
our  inMilent  and  cruel  foe.  •  •  • 

Our  eneniie^k  have  evinceil  a  settled  delerndnnllon  to  proneeute  their  enter* 
\mst%  of  i^uilt  and  horror  in  the  face  of  all  the  dlMiHiroim  i'iHiiie«|Ui'nceii  which 
niuM  rn^ue  fr«Mn  Ihin  in«»niie  allenipl  to  iiuliju|;ule  and  de«iiroy  UNt  •  •  • 

The  wonderful  work  of  |*rai'e  in  our  urinie<i  prenenln  llie  ulronuent  eiicunr* 

• 

>  In  the  paMoral  letter  of  iS^ij  it  \s  Md«l:  *'  We  have  Urn  etdled  ihi  to 
witne)»i  the  dvMtl.-uionH  of  the  land,  and  to  mourn  over  the  waste  placcN  of 
/ion,  createil  l»y  the  liavtic  of  war;  and  fnNU  all  our  churclicn  we  hear  the 
re|MNt  that  the  rankn  of  the  aniileii  of  our  national  indi*|)iMidcnce  are  cniwdetl 
with  the  nolilcNt  of  «»ur  Imlliren  ami  with  the  choice?*!  «ii  our  youth,  who  have 
ru<^hvtl  to  the  rescue  of  the  rcpulilic,  driven  liy  the  iuipuUcN  ikf  iiatriolisni, 
and  in  olie<lience  t«i  the  eall  of  (;<hI  and  of  our  country.  Hut  our  hearts  turn 
with  sftectal  Milichudc  toward  the  noMe  youth  of  our  con);re};ali(*ns  who  have 
pHie  Iron)  our  niwUt  to  this  lihMidy  conti^tt  for  national  life  and  imlqiend* 
ence.  ... 

*'  We  honor  you  for  your  selftlenial  and  |>atriotic  xeal;  we  w«iutd  hive  to 
see  you  lieconie  the  h<inorc«l  in>truiiK'ntH  in  Ciod*s  hands  in  lea<lini;  sinncrn 
to  the  Saviour.  ...  In  y«iu  are  wrapintl  all  the  lio|)es  of  our  church  ami 
country.  With  the  M»lution  of  the  ipiiMion,  What  are  you  to  Uvonie?  will 
l»c  dcterniineil  the  firolilcm  of  our  national  |;Iory  or  shame,  and  that  of  the 
success  an<l  usefulness  of  the  church  in  our  l)i*1oved  land.  We  trend»le  for 
you  as  w«Nsee  you  drawn  away  l*y  the  <hilies  of  |Kilrioti%ni  from  the  constant 
use  of  the  mt*aiis  of  j^race  and  divine  inlluence  ol  the  sanctuary.  Wc  sym|ia> 
llii/e  with  y(»u  as  you  endure  fati);ue  and  sickness  in  camp,  as  )ou  cnpi^e  in 
tlu*  lifestru);^le  im  the  sanguinary  field,  and  as  you  consecrate  e\er)iliini; 
dear  on  earth  on  the  altar  of  |mirioiic  duly.**— *'.\nnuies  of  iMiJ,*'  pp.  JQ  ul 

The  Narrative  i»f  iMt^t  says:  **|)urin^  the  |K*ri(Nl  which  has  ctapsnl  hince 
the  last  annual  si*ssion  of  this  tiody,  our  unhiijipy  country  has  Unn  the  tliea* 
ter  <»f  a  war  unexainpletl,  |HThaps,  in  the  siitiK*  of  its  oiicratinns,  of  ilie  \ast 
numliers  en^a};ed,  nnd  of  the  pitiless  litirlmrily  with  wiiiih  it  has  U'cn  om* 
ductetl  on  the  fuirt  «if  our  invader^.  The  l»Ioo«l  i»f  our  liniliren,  «»ur  fathers, 
ami  our  childrm,  unjustly  and  untimely  slain,  cries  l«t  Heaven.  A  onisidcr* 
alile  |Mirtion  of  our  territi»ry  is  in  |>«isscssion  of  the  enemy,  ami  all  communi- 
cation with  the  churches  emhraceil  in  those*  distriiis  must  fi»r  the  time  lie 
suspende«l.  We  hwik  forward  with  a  ilieerful  confidence  to  a  renewal  of  our 
relations  to  those  chunhes,  when,  hy  the  favor  of  CknI,  llie  enemy  shall  have 
l»een  e\|HlIed.  Wc  commend  these  allHcted  hrethren  to  your  syiiipatliicM 
and  vour  prayers.  It  is  to  us  matter  of  devout  ^'ratitude  to  Aliiii^lity  (Iml 
that  he  has  sn  often  and  so  sij^nally  haniol  the  elToris  of  our  eneiiiien  to  effect 
our  suliju|;ation,  and  that  he  has  vouchsafe«l  to  our  arms  victories  so  rc|H;atCHl 
and  so  wonderful.**— **. Minutes  tif  iSiij,*'  p.  155. 
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aui'iiicnt  l<>  till-  |>ru)lni;  |K'ii|i1i-  at  hiiiiif,  iiiul  luu  |i1uviil  tlwb«>l  u(  lliCilivEnc 

Till'  ri]>piii-  ii(  .ill  .iitr  rrt'-liyii'rli'k  iiiillL'uic  fln  ImrtMyjiiK  inlvrvnl  in  the 
>|iiriliiul  n^ll.Lci'  >il  mir  f-li-ti''!  |«i|iululiiiii.  'I'liv  Imi^'iiiiiiiiiuvil  ai;iiali>i)u 
!■(  ilur  iiiln'i-:irii'.  Ii:iu'  ut-iii[;lii  ulitiin  u>  n  ilin'|HT  cnililKin  <if  Ihi- iliviiK 

nj<|i<tiii<iiii-iu  >'i  >l<iiiii>ik  >iTUi»>)i-,  mill  Imvi'  Uil  in  ckiirw  iinnivdHtniiiik 

nt  till'  iliilii-.  Ml-  i.iir  In  iln'  Alriiiiu  Tilt.-,      \Vt  \w<\m <1  M  nrTiriH  lluit  il 

Is  Ilii-]ii'>iili.ir  iiil'.%iiiii  III  llic  SiiKluTri  C'liurili  lii  ixhimTM'  iIh-  inMilUliiNI  t>f 

nliiMT)',  ikkI  III  \<^A^.v  i\  n  lili'o-liiij  l-Kli  i<>  iiiiMrr  iiint  ituvo.  \Vi'  foiM  mo, 
|(itr».iiiM.  >!i'|i|  >i|<  iIm'X'  fii>ir  ■iilllii<iiM>r  iimiii>rl;<l  U'lii|-t  Im  (lit*  .IIi'lMi-^ 
»r  rmiiiili kill  mill  il>r  iiiiiiiKv  \\\  mllilury  jxiniT.     WV  ill-lliiitlr  ri-iii^iil/r  llic 

lii.,riil..lili'  I'l'oi  t  »lil.l>  I.ii»ik1iI  |I<I-.  Ii'<iIi:Ui>-.I  |u'i>|ili'  I twr  iiil<Ul.  nn.l 

Ui-  >li:<ll  ti.  I  lli:.t  >u-  li:», lioIiiiiKt'll  "iir  ...Iniiii  truM  imlil  ut-  Imi-  umiI 

CMxy  t ITnrl  ■■>  l-iiii^  lliiiii  uii-hr  llio  \a.\'nifi  iiillucmv >>f  Die  t,>iK.|>t'l  uf  Oiri.i.' 


During  tlic  |it:iiiul  between  lIio  close  of  tlic  war  ami 
1870  tliLTc  \\;is  a  j^rrwit  cimlnntTsy  in  lliu  c<niiitry,  upon 
llic  spiritiuility  iiml  imlcpi'iuknco  of  ilic  rhiircli  as  ihe 
visil>k-  kiniiilum  of  tlie  l.onl  Jfsus  Clirisl  (i]><iit  tlic  oartli. 
Ami  ill  tiiclii-  tli.u  llic  mass  uf  licr  iiiuiiilicrslii|niiinht  kimw 
tlcJirly  llic  |);isl  wiliass  of  tlic  clliircll  as  Ik  licr  iiulc- 
pcmlciKc,  ami  tlic  proper  Icstiitioiiy  for  the  fntiiro,  tiic 


I  sistent  with  the  afore-mcntioned  declarations.'     By  way 
of  comment  on  these  two  clashes  of  extracts,  it  affirmed : 

II  will  l-c  keen  llial  iho  il'ilriiic  ajimiunti-d  imil  maintaint-.l  \>y  tile  A>seiii- 
M)-.  ini  llic  rc1ati..ii>  »(  IIk-  tliunli  H.  (lie  blau-,  i>  nol.  a,  li.u.  oflvn  Ufti 
dor^L-^l,  IliF  un.LTii>Iur.il  an.)  hii]<[ULllu':i1>1u  iik-a  that  (lie  Jiunli  an<1  HirU- 
iIjii  \K-\.\r.  fl'.  '.ucli.  Ii.n>c  no  .lulics  ii.  ,.i'rrrjr>ii  (uniiril  llu'  -.\M.  Triio,  tliL' 
.\-«:>iil>ly  ik'.iL(".   llii'  rl^lx  .'<  Hit'  iliunli  cnurln  (n  inti.'rli.'rg  niiti  llic  tiMiiinin 


..( r.t 


!■)■  I. 


!lii-r>Klill'>iiij'-iitlli 
I    <.->ii nnvnlll A' 


I  .,uoi 


ilk-nv-i. — lliul  i>,  kul 

mjiiinol  a^  a  iluly;  futii<iu>  roiil .1111.1;  lu  W  • 
In  iRbl,  HI  ll>c  lime  uf  ir^  ■>ri::u>i/:ih<m.  1)i 
pl.iicil  uiKli-r  tile  (ivil  nullmriiy  of  Du'  Cnut 
the  rniHVlive  Sl.ili.-s  ivliidi  (.msiauli.'il  \i.  'II 
rnWaU-.  ^U'^c  oluMMid  ^iii.l  K'lKr.illy  aiLii 
l.iun.K.  TI1L'  I'niU-'l  Si.iIl^  i;<..,TniM.  iiI  n:i 
Hhiili  l!,..C..iif,'.l,riin..  (;„M-ir,iM>-,il  «,i.  ,11  «i 
l>y  t;m<l  ^iml  hy  -t-ii.      I'n.Kr  iIii.l'  tlraii»-.t.ii 


ilrc-'i.r.binolMf  (li.l., 
ff.l,rali-  Slai.s  nn^l  •.(  lli 
(imply  t-nrrvini;  .>m  il-  i 
uukIii  tile 


liiil.  llu'ulifnii'oiifi'-i.llyo 
ilkmi-  ill  nil  lliin^.  w>i  -infii 

,i)"i.,',n„i  i,.; 
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to  whether  the  wnr  referred  to  was  justly  or  unjustly  waged,  or  a  decision  as 
to  which  WON,  in  itn  ori(pn  and  principle,  the  i^vernnient  to  which  the  citi- 
zens owetl  uLiedicncet  it  transcends  the  Iiniiti»  of  iti»  autht>rity.  It  no  lon^^er 
liases  its  couiiiicn<lation  u|»un  what  is  tUfiuh  as  to  the  gtivcrnmcnt,  ur  upon 
the  inherent  right  which  the  citi/cn  had  in  defemling  the  government  of  his 
choice,  hut  it  assumes  to  deci<U*  ui>on  the  righteousness  of  the  war.  A  omrt 
of  the  LtM'd  jesus  Christ  has  no  omimission  to  do  this.  It  is  in  principle 
the  errtir  we  have  condeninetl  in  the  Xurthem  Assemhiy  of  18O1,  and  thtmc 
of  other  yciirs.t 

Another  nMe^i'tl  error  is  ti»  lie  remnrkcil  in  several  forms  of  expression 
found  in  the  extrncts  which  have  lieen  recited ;  such  as :  **  the  tctfi*  in  which 
XM  are  now  enj;:igetl  *' ;  *'  the  uhsorhing  intcrcM  of  the  strttg^U  in  which  ^v 
arc  now  contending  ftir  everylliing  dear  to  man  " ;  '*  the  armic*s  of  <v/rnational 
indeix'ndcnce  *' ;  '*  the  pitiless  luirharity  with  which  it  [the  war]  has  lieen  con- 
ducted on  the  part  of  our  invaders  **;  "it  is  to  us  matter  of  devout  gratitude 
to  .Mniighty  (iimI  that  he  has  so  often  and  so  signally  luHled  the  efforts  i»(  otir 
eut'niit's  t*»  eflfect  oiir  s/tfy'/ft;ti/i\>ti,  an«l  that  he  has  vouchsafed  to  ottr  anus 
victories  so  repeateil  and  wonderful";  "profimnd  gratitude  to  (IikI  for  the 
re|K*nted  rc]>uKe*«  of  our  insolent  and  cruel  f<ie'*;  **this  insane  attempt  to 
siif*Jii^ttti'  itttt/  i/t\t/roy  tts,** 

If  these  cxpressitiiis  are  to  l»e  taken  in  their  literal  sense,  it  s!iou1d  lie  can- 
didly a<lniitte(l  that  they  are  entirely  out  of  place  in  a  a»urt  of  the  I.onl  Jesus 
Christ,  ami  are  therefore  to  l»e  regreltetl  ami  disapproved.  They  seem  to 
arise  from  a  confusion  of  thought  or  a  teni|Mirary  forgctfulncss ;  at  any  rate, 
there  is  a  failure  to  <lisiriniinate  lietwetii  what  n»ay  l>e  properly  uttere<l  in  the 
character  of  a  citizen  and  whnl  niav  l>e  uttcretl  l»y  an  ecclesiastical  IkxIv. 

At  the  san)e  time,  with  this  adinissiun,  it  may  lie  rightly  insistc<l  that  the 
objection  rests  to  a  large  extent  upon  a  hyiHTcriticism ;  for  it  is  eviilent  that 
the  w<»rd  '*t)ur"  is  lure  used  inadvertently,  an<l  in  a  very  general  sense, 
similar  to  the  phrase  **  our  army,**  or  *'  our  country,*'  so  t»ften  heard  in  all 
ecclesiastical  nsscndilies. 

In  the  Narrative  of  the  state  of  religion  for  1864  two  expressions  concern- 
ing slavery  are  found  which  may  have  given  rise  to  much  criticism.      It  is 

t  •'  There  i>,  however,  this  wide  <lifTerence  l>ctwccn  the  action  of  the  tw«) 
Assendilies.  The  Northern  ni>l  only  deci<led  a  purely  political  (|uestion  for 
its  own  nieinlicjs  re>i<Iing  wiihin  these  Stales  an«l  Territ«»ries,  confosc-iUy 
suhject  to  the  juri>«liition  of  the  g«>vernnient  of  the  United  States,  hut  it  also 
undertook  to  «Icu«Ie  the  great  <|Ueslion  for  the  mendvers  of  <iur  ehiirelu's 
residing  uiidiT  I lu- i/r /<;«//»  govirmnenl  «)f  the  Confederate  Sla*es,  and  one 
organized  unikr  fnniis  nf  much  regularity  and  with  niiuh  unanimity:  ami 
undertt>ok  also  in  iiuike  nMnpltame  a  e»)niIilion  of  ehiirch-memlKTship,  an<l 
to  visit  willi  «listi|»liiie  l!n»se  wht»  ilisohryed  this  :iel  of  usurpation.  The 
Southern  AsscinMy  was  never  guilty  of  this  transgression,  though  it  may 
have  erred  in  the  particular  n«enlione<l.** — "  Minutes  of  1S76,*'  p.  294. 
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proper  to  tl«e,  tu  >  ptetiininuy  remark,  ihm  ihcM  NimlivM  in  general  ve 
not  dmelj  tcrntiniicd  when  pretenleil  to  ihe  Ucneral  Asscn^ily,  inumnch 
■1  Ihey  are  nm  expected  to  introduce  iliflicull  or  ilebatable  juiiiK.  And  in 
rvgarJ  to  the  Xarrolikc  for  Itint  year,  it  is  ■  well-known  bit  lliui  it  was  read 
un  Ihe  very  eve  o[  the  final  ailjournnieni  of  the  Inly,  m  n  lime  witen  the 
nioM  etciling  reports  of  liattlc*  occurring  or  iinjiending  hail  just  reached  ihe 
place  (Cliarlutle,  >'.  C],  and  when  many  mi-nilivrs,  ijijirvlunsiie  of  iH-ing 
cut  oS  by  niililary  operation!!  from  a  ri-lurn  home,  weru  iiiiiuliciilly  hurrying 
I  »«-sy.  If,  iliiTiforc,  hoiiie  ihingi  may  U  fiiumi  In  thi-  juinr  k--  curcfully 
eipm»il  than  could  1*  desired,  ihc  slnivnifnt  juM  prv-inii'd  nmy  ntcouni 
(or  the  (act  thai  atlenlion  wa»  not  ilroun  tii  Ihcni,  llul  \.\Vin{,  lUiui  at  they 
are,  [here  arc  a  few  reinarkl  to  be  □fl'erni  which  are  tlue  tu  a  fuir  uixtcrstand- 
ing.     We  notice : 

I.  The  eiorrssion  llial  "domestic  servilUile  [a  of  divine  »{>)>nlntnienl." 
The  csMHiial  priniiple  of  slavery  ii  Fulmiiuion,  or  «ui>Jei.ti'm  (u  ciinlrol  liy 
■he  H-ill  u(  another.  This  is  an  essential  clenienl  in  cili)  lurtn  of  livil 
gmTrnmenl  ulsu,  and  in  the  family  relation  ilaelf.  Thi-  j{i|>liL3tiiin  of  lhi« 
I'rineiple  in  the  form  of  "  dnnic'tic  sert-itudc"  i.s  ri^jht  nr  Mtuni;  nciordini; 
■■>  ciri-amslancca.  It  is  WA  an  inslituliim  cvsenlinl  to  liii'  smml  stnte,  and 
thercFore  \t.  nut  of  universal  obliijaKiin.  llul  in  cerlain  i.nn<l]liMn-,  <>[  tixiely 
it  has  tieen  c\press1y  recognized  hy  (!o(J,  pcrmitlvil  onit  3[i{i<uiii(-d.  See 
Kxnilu«  IX.  to.  17;  KmiduH  xii.  7;  Leviticus  xxv.  44-4(>:  ^t:lt(110w  v.  17; 
I  Tininthy  vi.  I-4.      If  it  is  a  rclalinn  juMilialilc  and  law  lul  in  tlic  sight  of 

\\\MS   lauful   implies   Ihe  sancliim  of  Ihe  ]aw-[!iver.      Ami  III.'  existence  of 
wrimg  law*  and  usagci  ciinnictcd  with  il  no  nmreilisprciM--  (lu  hiw  fulness  of 
tlie  reLili'in  ilsclf  than  such  things  dii-prove  the  lawfulness  nf  ihuiriHjje  or  of 
civil  Eovernment. 
Therefore,  liy  detlnrini;  the  institution  of  tiavcry  lo  lie  "  of  divine  n|i|ioinI' 

menl."  our  .VsscioMy  iiiiisl  w<A  W  umUr kI  uh  ,'i.|.r<'s.ini:  tlii'  oiiliifun  lliM 

it  ttu.  ord^iined  of  Coil  ni  11  ].o,lii,,.lv  diiiiie  nml  ol.lij;^iwrv  [n-iiiuiu  of  ,.^\. 

ely  fi.r  all  .inimiuiiili,- ;  l.it  .iuiiily  ihiil  „.  it  »us  u■.■■^^^UK~\  1  u-id..ra-d  hy 

the  law  of  li.e  Cuiilcd.Talt  St.ile..  and  of  ihe  pa.iiuil.ir  M.ile-  .mLraied  in 
that  ciinfcderation,  and  «;is  a  r.l,ih..n  exi-tini;  and  |.„vailint;  thmn^houl  in 
iKJundaries  il  ivas,  In  the  -en-e  of  .ill  cstaMishcl  rjid  teLillons,  a  m.itler  of 
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proper  for  the  church  "  to  conserve  the  state*"  in  the  same  sense  it  would  he 
also  proper  for  it  "to  conserve  the  institution  of  Klavery."  It  certainty  is 
not  the  duty  uf  the  church  to  conserve  the  state  in  the  sense  of  dictating 
what  form  of  civil  gtivcrniiK'nt  it  shall  establish,  how  loni;  it  shall  continuct 
or  for  what  causes  it  should  l)c  changc<1.  Its  duty  is  liniitc<l  to  condemning 
at  all  times  factious  resistance  to  established  civil  authority,  to  inculcating 
ol)etlience  while  it  remains,  and  those  virtues  by  which  it  may  l>e  made,  as 
far  as  possible,  a  blessing  to  sttciety.  The  very  same  applies  to  slavery ;  and 
whoever  will  read  in  its  connection  the  expression  used  by  our  Assembly, 
mu^t  see  that  such  is  the  sense  there  intendctl  by.that  word,  namely,  to  secure 
from  this  relatitm  and  arrangement,  as  it  existed,  the  greatest  practicable 
amount  of  giMNl  for  all  c1as!«cs  of  stKiety,  and  thus  **ttiate  it  a  hUssifi^  i-oth 
t0  wasti't  attii  s/itrt'."  This  we  know  was  the  sense  intended  by  the  writer 
of  the  Narrative,  now  settled  as  an  acceptable  miniNter  in  connection' with  the 
Northern  Assembly,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  wan  the  sense  in  which  the 
Assembly  atlopted  it. 

It  has  Itccn  widely  pntclaimcd  that  our  Assembly  meant  by  the  word 
**  conserve  "  to  assert  that  it  was  the  <luly  of  the  church  to  fn'tf^'tiiate  the 
institution  of  slavery.  Oxi  this  {xiint  it  may  lie  remarke<l:  (#r)  that  no  such 
intended  meaning  is  to  be  gathered  fnun  the  context ;  (/')  that  such  an  intcr> 
prctation  is  negatived  by  the  explicit  and  carefully  ctmsidered  statement  of 
our  church  on  this  point,  at  its  first  organization  in  1861.  (r)  Kven  those 
who  have  raised  a  clamor  against  us  <ln  not  themselves  seem  to  lie  satisfied 
that  the  word  **c«»nservc"  necessarily  moans  to  perpetuate.  This  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  minutes  of  their  (Icncral  Assend>ly  charging  us  with 
"grievous  heresy"  and  with  "blasphemy"  they  repeatedly  misquote,  and 
therefore  misrepresent  us.  The  word  /iv/*«7//f//«*  is  never  used  by  our  As- 
sembly, but  is  to  l>e  found  in  the  infir/H>iitfton  of  its  accusers.  ("  Minutes 
of  the  (leneral  .Assembly,  Nt»rih,  for  i^b;,"  pp.  5(^)0  ff.)  (./)  Finally  eon - 
e«'ding,  as  we  ilo,  that  the  woni  "conserve"  in  lliis  connection  is  ambiguous, 
our  Assembly  in  i8oj;  did  all  that  it  couM  be  reasonably  expected  in  the 
premises  i«»  disengage  itself  fnnu  an  andtiguous  or  inappropriate  expression. 
.\ll  that  was  necessary  or  proper  was  to  declare  that  the  Address  of  1861 
"contains  the  full,  unand)igunus,  an<l  authoritative  exposition  of  our  views 
in  regard  to  this  matter."  Ami  this  was  <lonc  for  t/ie  s/*tri<il  ftir/H^sf  of 
tfistnin^'iiii^  nn  intcr/^ntn/ion  which  7i>i7S  iuconsisti'nt  'with  the  Jclith-rately 
cxf^nssi'ti  't'iiii's  of  our  church.^ 

Finally,  the  Assembly  of  1876.  in  view  of  all  the  circum- 
stcinces  and  interests  involved,  solemnly,  in  c^:rtnin  specific 
resolutions,  reaffirmed  the  explicit  statements  conccrninjc 
the  non-seciilar  character  of  the  church,  set  forth  in  the 


I  "  Minutes  of  1876,"  pp.  291-297. 
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I    "Address  to  all  the  Churches  of  Jesus  Christ  tliroiifjhotit 

I    the  Earth"  of  1861  ;  disavowed  all  ambiguous  and  iiicnn. 

'  sistent  expressions  found  upon  the  records  as  fomiirit;  any 
part  of  the  well-ciinsi<lered,  authuritativc  teitcliiii^;  nf  the 
chiirdi ;  declnreil  the  meaning  of  the  Assembly  nf  iKf)4, 
in  speaWiii};  of  cunservinti  slavery  "as  of  divine  a]>iJoiiu- 
nicnt,"  to  liave  Iieen,  so  far  as  ascertaiitable,  "  that  as  it 
was  recoyiiizcd  and  enforced  by  the  Confeiierate  Stales, 

j  and  was  an  existint;  relation  prevniliny  tlirout;h(iiit  its 
boundaries,  it  was,  in  the  sense  of  all  establislicd  civil  re- 
lations, a  matter  of  divine  appointment  for  the  lime  beiiij; 
in  the  midst  of  the  people  of  those  States  " ;  and   that  it 

I  was  the  church's  duty  "  to  secure  from  this  relation  and 
arranjiemcnl.  as  it  existed,  the  greatest  practical  amount 
of  j,'ood  for  all  classes  of  society,  and  thus  make  it  a  bless- 
inj^  both  to  master  and  slave,"  ' 

It  thus  appears  that  if  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church 
h.is  faltered  in  her  testimony  for  the  non-secular  charac- 
ter of  the  clninb,  her  fa!lcrint,'s  have  been  transient  incon- 
sisteneies.  Her  witness  for  this  truth  has  been  one  of  her 
]>ccidiar  i;li>ries.  The  As?.eml>ly  has  humbly  explained  and 
ackmm  led-ed  such  miMakes  as  she  lias  made.  "That  it 
faltered  at  all  amidst  the  |)resMire  and  confusion  of  |lic 
times  is  not  the  surjirisc,  but  ratlicr  tliat  it  did  not  (all 
away  from  the  truth  like  others.  .  .  .  Thu  surprivu  is  that 
it  has  had  the  i^race  to  acknowledge  before  the  wtjrld  its 
inconsistency  in  any  transient  departure.  y\wakeninji  from 
a  terrible  delirium,' and  fnidin;,,'  that  a  false  and  Ireacher- 
ous  principle   had.  in  an  iiUerval  of  ]>aroxysm,  stealthily 
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He  had  a  small  folluwing,  not  so  much  of  adherents  to  hiR 
peculiar  views  as  <if  jjersonnl  friends.  They  perpetuated 
their  separate  life  until  1863,  In  that  year,  "upon  the 
cordial  and  henrly  adnptinn  'if  <jur  confcs^iim,  .  .  ,  the 
iinly  true  (^nuinil  on  wliich  we  can  receive  .my  ecclesi.is- 

I'  tical  binly,"'  they  were  received  into  the  Smitlieni  Pres- 
byterian Church.* 
I'ltioii  with  the  Umttfi  Hyiwd  of  the  Si'iit/i  \v:is  the  next 
to  be  cimsninmated.  This  occurred  in  1864.  In  1838  a 
,  split  between  the  Old  and  New  School  winjjM  of  tlie  I'res- 
byteriaii  Cliiirch  in  the  United  Stales  of  America  t<mk 
place,  In  iHsy-sS  the  Sniilhern  cnntiiiKciit  of  the  New 
School  lM.dy  withdrew  ft<nii  its  As-.L-ml>ly  in  the  Nurlh 
because  itie  Ctevtianil  Assinihly  <if  that  buily  (iH.s?)  Iiail 
"  adtiptcd  a  paper  touching,'  the  subject  i>f  ,s!ii\xry,  that 
was  rf};:ir(le(l  hy  some  of  the  iiK'UiIrts  rif  the  A^senihly 
as  contrary  t.i  Scripture  and  violative  i.f  tlie  con>t(tiitiini  nf 
the  church,  in  that  it  virtually  inaile  slavehnlditi^'  a  ciiltse 
for  discipline  by  the  church  ourls."-'  The  af-t-rievc'l 
uicnihers  scciircii  a  convention  in  kichnion<l,  Va.,  <hirin^; 
the  fnllowint;  Aut,Mist.  to  consi-KT  the  situation,  Thisom- 
venlion  dcspaircil  of  the  cesvatinn  i>f  the  slavery  anitation 
in  the  New  Scliool  As^eml>ly  ;  .'ihliorred  liehij,'  diyciplincd 
for  sonicthinu  made  an  ..(T.'usc  neither  liy  the  Standards 
nor  the  Hihle.  as  well  as  the  Assembly's  hi!ih-lian<!c<i  and 
unconstitutional  measures  tn  condemning  a  lower  jrrdica- 
tory  or  imlividuak  for  any  cause   imless   they  have  been 
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brought  before  the  Assembly  in  the  way  prescribed  by 
the  constitution ;  "  and  resolved  to  recommend  the  Pres- 
byteries which  were  opposed  to  the  slavery  agitation  in  the 
highest  judicatories  of  the  church  to  apfjoint  delegates," 
to  meet  at  Knoxvillc,  Tenn.,  on  the  third  Thursclay  in 
May,  1858,  to  organize  a  General  Synod,  under  the  name 
of  ••  The  United  Syno<l  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America."  Accordingly,  at  the  time 
appointed  twenty-one  commissioners  from  twelve  Presby- 
teries,  located  in  four  different  States,  met  and  constituted 
the  **  United  Synod."  A  declaration  of  principles  which 
was  adopted  contained  among  its  articles  one  atfirmin^ 
**  their  agreement  in,  and  approbation  of,  the  Standards  of 
the  church,"  taken  in  the  sense  of  the  Adopting  Act  of 
1 729.  The  Synod  made  an  overture  to  the  Old  School 
Assembly  for  reception  into  its  fold;  but  that  body  was 
not  disposed  to  receive  the  overture  favorably,  l^y  1863 
the  Old  School  Church  of  the  South,  however,  was  inclined 
to  the  union.  It  was  no  longer  suspicious  of  doctrinal  tm- 
soundness  in  the  New  School,  South,  Indeed,  it  had  long 
been  known  that  the  New  School  men  of  the  South  were 
never  advocates  of  the  distinctive  New  School  doctrines, 
so  much  as  admirers  of  New  School  leaders  in  the  North, 
and  protcstanls  .igainst  the  peculi.ir  ecclesiastical  moves 
of  the  Old  School  men  of  1837-38. 

Accordingly,  in  1863  committees  to  jointly  c<mfer  as  to 
the  basis  of  union  were  appointed,  met,  and  with  praclically 
entire  unanimity  recommended  a  j)Ian  c)f  union.  This  plan 
contained  a  ihr/nnUioN  touching  certain  doctrines  which 
had  formerly  been  groinuls  of  debate,  in  order  to  make 
clear  the  hearty  and  sincere  agreement  of  the  two  bodies, 
**  to  restore  full  confidence  between  brethren,  and  to  honor 
God's  saving  truth."  to  wit:  first,  concerning  \\\m  fall  of 
man  and  original  sin  inchiding  the  imputation  of  the  guilt 
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of  Ad.tm's  sin ;  second,  conccminti  regcutralioii ;  third,  con- 
cemiiiy  the (//w/fw/fw/iif  Jesus  Christ ;  fourtli,coricerniny  the 
bclirt-cr's justification:  fifth,  cdnccniinyrcjv'rvf/j,'  sixth,  con- 
ceriiing  roliiulary  sivit'tiis  and  \\vi  fiiiKlioin  of  tkv  church. 
The  Assembly  nf  18^14.  ;ifter  .i  very  full  considiriitioM, 
I    expressed  its  belief  that  the  a|>i)roviil  of  tlie-ic  prnpositiims 
by  ihc  committees  of  cunference,  and  extensi\cly  on  both 
I    sides,  "  had  served  a  valuable  |nir]>ose,  by  presentintJ  sat- 
isfactory evidence  of  siich  harmony  and  dnctrinal  sound- 
ness of  views  as  mi^jht  ground  an  lionoralile  union";. but 
judged  it  most  "  jtriideiil  li>  unite  tni  the  basis  of  the  exist- 
ing Stit'iiiiinis  only,  ina^niueh  as  no  actn;il  necessity  fur 
other  declarations  of  bulief  in  order  to  a  happy  union" 
existed.     The  Asseml)ly  niodified  the  plan  of  union  fur- 
ther, "so  as  in  every  c.nsc  to  reijuire  ihe  rcciplion  of  the 
rresbytcries  nnder  tlie  care  of  the  United  Synnd  in|o  the 
Synods  r>f  this  Assembly,  so  as  to  jireserve  the  inidoubted 
succession  of  the  latter."      It  made  a  few  other  relatively 
I    iinimportnnt  changes,  and  tlien  by  a  very  larj^e  majority 
f   adopted  the  i>lan  thus  ni'idified.     During  llie  August  foN 
I    lowing  the  Uiiileil  S)  nod  unanimously  adopail  the  plan 
*  of  union  as  amended  and  adopted  l>y  the  General  Assem- 
bly. 

This  union  was  lionoral)lc  to  both  parties,  and  has  been 
a  source  of  great  blessing  to  Soulliern  I'resbyterianism. 
h  was  a  perfectly  siife  union  for  the  (31d  Sclionl  b.ulj'. 
The  other  body  was  soun.!,  and  even  if  it  had  n<it  been 
coin])IeteIy  so,  the  seminaries  for  tlie  ministry  were  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  Ohl  School  men,  for  the  whole  church.' 

In  iKr>;  tlie  /'m/'j'/.ij  of  I'ahipsco  united  with  the  As- 
scmbly.      It   lay  in  the  State  of  Maryland.      It  w;is  com- 
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posed  of  miniHters  and  cliurclies  which  had  withdrawn  from 
connection  with  the  Northern  I'resbyterian  Church  {O.  S.) 
"  because  of  the  numerous  and  persistent  violations  of  the 
conslilutiiin  of  the  cliiirch  by  tlie  highest  courts  "  thereof.' 
T/n-  Aliil'iiiitii  Pirsf'jttTj'  i>f  ihv  .hsufin/t:  f^tfoninit 
ChiiVih  w\\s  received  about  the  Mime  time,  the  Assembl)* 
guaratUticiiiji  its  members  the  rinht  to  use  Rouse's  version 
of  the  I'salms  in  worshiii,  acconlinjr  to  their  preference. 

Tile  Syii.'i/  t'f  Kciitneky  united  with  the  I'resbyterian 
Church,  Simtli,  in  iSfK).  In  1861  the  Synod  of  Kentucky, 
belijiiniiiti  t'l  the  Old  Schiml  Assembly,  on  the  occasion 
of  ihu  withdrawal  of  the  Southern  Symwls  declared  that 
it  "ailhcred  with  unbroken  ])nr])ose  to  ihc  I'resbyterian 
Church  ill  thu  United  Slates  of  America."  It  enjoined 
"  uixiti  all  its  members,  and  upon  all  under  its  control  and 
care,  l()  avoid  all  divisive  and  schismatical  courses,  to  cul- 
tivate the  pLMCe  of  the  church,  and  to  practice  (;ieat  mutual 
forl)ear;iiice."  -  It  dejilored  the  schism  which  had  taken 
place  ill  the  Southern  States,  and  condenmed  it  as  havinj; 
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which  was  liable  to  be  construed,  and  was  construed,  into 
a  requisition  on  all  the  members  and  office-bearers  of  the 
church  living  in  the  numerous  States  which  had  seceded 
from  the  United  States,  and  were  in  a  state  of  war  with 
them,  as  bound  by  Christian  duty,  and  by  authority  of  the 
church,  to  disrci;ard  the  hostile  ((ovcrnnicnts  which  had 
been  established  over  them,  and,  in  dcHancc  of  the  actual 
authority  t>f  those  governments,  to  pray  for  their  over- 
throw." '  The  Assembly  in  1862,  by  way  of  review,  con- 
demned the  Synod's  dis<ipproval  of  these  acts.' 

The  Assembly  of  1862  adopted  a  ]>aiier,  too,  prepared 
by  Dr.  R.J.  Breckinridge,  in  which  it  declared  that  pub- 
lie  order  had  "been  wickedly  superseded  by  rebellion, 
anarchy,  and  violence,  in  the  whole  Southern  portion  of 
the  Union  ** ;  that  all  this  had  "  been  brought  to  |)ass  in  a 
disloyal  and  traitorous  attempt  to  overthrow  the  National 
Government  by  military  force,  and  to  divide  the  nation  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  the  immense  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  nation,  and  without  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  in  whom  the  local  sovereignly  re- 
sided, even  in  the  States  which  revolted,  ever  authorized 
any  such  proceeding,  or  ever  .'ipproved  the  fraud  and 
violence  by  which  this  horrible  treason  **  had  **  achieved 
whatever  success  it  "  had  "  had  " ;  that  **  this  whole  trea- 
son, rebellion,  anarchy,  fraud,  and  violence  "  was  *•  utterly 
contrar}'  to  the  dictates  of  natural  religion  and  morality, 
and  plainly  condemned  by  the  revealed  will  of  God  '* ;  th.it 
it  was  *'  the  clear  and  solemn  duty  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment to  preserve,  at  whatever  cost,  the  national  union  and 
constitution,  to  crush  force  by  force";  and  that  it  was 
*'  the  boundcn  duty  of  the  people  who  '*  composed  **  this 
great  nation,  each  one  in  his  several  place  and  degree,  to 

1  Alcxamlcr's  "  !>it;csi,"  p.  427. 

«  "  Minutes  of  Ntirllicrii  AsscmMy  (O.  S.)  of  i86j,"  p.  631. 
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uphold  the  Federal  Government,  and  everj'  State  govern- 
ment." This  paper  further  denounced,  without  naming, 
certain  office-bearers  and  members  of  churches  in  loyal 
Synods  and  Presbyteries  as  **  faithless  to  all  authority, 
human  or  divine  ** ;  and  enjoined  obedience  to  civil  kov- 
ernnuiu,  not  only  in  overt  act,  but  **  in  heart,  tem]>er,  and 
motives  (as  (lod's  law  is  to  be  obeyed),  and  as  they  shall 
answer  at  the  judyment-se«it." '  All  this  w.is  intensely 
irritating  to  a  lar^c  majority  of  the  Kentucky  Synod.- 

Various  acts  of  1864  were  regarded  Jis  still  more  out- 
rajjcous.  Among  these  was  the  minute  known  as  the 
"  Stanley-Matthews  P«iper/*  adopting  the  naturalistic  views 
of  the  slavery  question,  and  declaring  the  political  occur- 
rences of  the  time  to  be  providential  revelations  of  the 
will  «)f  God  that  every  vestige  of  slavery  should  be  effaecd; 
that  the  motive  for  the  longer  continuance  of  slavery  had 
been  taken  away  by  the  war. of  the  slaveholding  States  in 
order  to  found  an  empire  upon  the  corner-stone  of  slavery  ; 
expressing  gratitude  to  God  for  overruling  the  wickedness 
and  calamities  of  tlie  rebellion  to  work  out  the  deliverance 
of  the  country  from  the  evil  and  guilt  of  slavery;  and  the 
desire  for  the  extirj)ation  of  slavery;  and  recommending^ 
all  in  their  communion  **  to  labor  earnestly  and  unweariedly 
for  this  glorious  consummation  to  which  human  justice  and 
Christian  love  combine  to  pledge  them."^ 

I  **  Minutrs  of  iKf)2,"  |)|>.  624-626.  Compare  IcUcr  <»f  ihc  Synrwl  of  Ken- 
tucky to  tlic  S«»ullicrn  AsscinMy,  *'  Minutes  of  Assenil>ly,  South,  of  1S67/* 
p.  181. 

*  'I'he  A>.MinMy  of  1S63  jjnvc  siuiihir  ofTense  in  its  elaborate  niinutc  **  upon 
the  suhjecl  of  raisiiij^  llic  I'niled  Stales  Jlaj;  over  the  ehureli  huihlin^  in 
which  the  ImmIv  sai :  rcallirmini,'  llie  <locirine  of  the  ohh'^ation  t»f  the  ehureh, 
as  'iuch,  to  ]»roil;iini  lu  r  loyahy  to  the  eivil  j^overiiment."  (Letter  i>f  the 
Synoil  <»f  Keimnky  to  the  S«>ulhern  AsscniMy  ol  1S67,  p.  181  of  the  '*  Min- 
utes."    l\»r  ihr  minute,  see  *'  Minutes  nf  .Northern  AsseniMy  (O.  S. )  of 

iK6^,"  pp.  t;;-;*).) 

^  Letter  of  Symxl  to  Soullurn  Assembly  <»f  1867,  pp.  |8i,  182  of  "  Min- 
utes."    Compare  "  .Minutes  of  .\sscnil)ly,  Nortli,  of  1S64,**  |>p.  298,  299. 
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"The  decisions  in  the  cases  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  McPheeters 
and  the  I'iiie  Street  Church,  St.  Louis,  and  uf  Rev.  Mr. 
Farris  and  niliiiy  elder  Watson  and  tlie  St.  Charles  Churcli, 
Missouri,  .  ,  .  jiiviny  the  full  sanction  nf  ilic  Assembly 
to  ihc  persecution  of  Christ's  ministers  who  cuuld  iml  in 
consciuncu  consLnt  to  pervert  their  iillice  iin<l  ])i>sitiiiii  to 
the  supjiort  of  a  political  parly,"  '  was  not  less  objection- 
able. The  Syiiod  of  Kentucky  in  the  following  autumn, 
in  re\ie\ving  the  minutes  of  this  Assembly,  expressed  lis 
disapjiroval  of  the  Assembly's  deliverances  on  Nlavery.  as 
unnecessary,  unwise,  and  untimely.  It  looked  upon  said 
deliverance  as  a  political,  if  not  partisan,  statement — one 
that  made  the  Assembly  seem  to  cast  its  intluence  with 
one  or  the  other  of  the  political  parties  which  divided  the 
country. - 

The  Assembly  of  iS^S  j^ave  still  further  offense  in  acts 
enforcinjj  the  principles  i)f  the  foregi)iny  acts  as  a  part  of 
the  standing  law  of  the  church;  thus:  "  First,  condemn- 
ing the  Synod  of  Kentucky  tor  taking  exception  to  the 
Assembly's  paper  on  slavery  in  1864,  and  because  the 
Synod  had  '  wholly  tailed  to  make  any  deliverance  cal- 
culated to  sustain  an<l  eitcouraj;e  our  govermnent  in  its 
efforts  to  suppress  a  wanton  and  wicked  rebellion.'"* 
"Second,  the  order  to  the  Hoard  of  Domusiic  Missions  to 
appoint  as  mi>siiinaries  '  none  but  tho^^e  that  ^ive  .satis- 
factory evidence  of  their  loyally  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment, and  that  they  are  in  cordial  sym]>atliy  with  the  Geii- 
eral  Assembly  in  its  testimony  on  ductrine,  loyalty,  and 
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sumption,  on  the  part  of  the  courts  of  the  church,  of  the 
rijjht  to  decide  questions  of  stittc  policy;  ajjainst  the  doc- 
trine that  the  church,  as  such,  owes  allegiance  to  human 
rulers  or  governments;  against  the  sanction  given  by  the 
church  to  the  perversion  of  the  teaching  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles  upon  the  subject  of  the  <luty  of  CJiristians  as 
citizens  to  render  to  Oesar  the  things  that  are  Ciesar's, 
and  "  to  be  subject  to  llie  higher  powers,"  inio  authority 
for  her  courts  to  decide  upon  political  (jticsiiujis;  against 
the  action  of  the  Assembly  of  1864  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  and  emancipation,  and  against  the  cunllnnalion  of 
that  act  by  the  Assembly  of  i8rt5  ;  against  tlio  unjiisl  and 
scandalous  contradictions  ot  their  own  recorded  testimony 
and  the  well-known  fact  in  regaril  to  the  labors  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  ministry  fi>r  the  chri--lianizing  of 
the  slaves  of  the  South  and  the  preaching'  f>f  llie  gosjiel 
of  Christ ;  against  the  doctrine  widely  taught  in  ilie  church, 
and  even  countenanced  by  the  Assend)ly,  lh;it  ihe  acls 
and  deliverances  of  the  courts  of  Christ's  cnmnionweallh 
may  ]m)iK;riy  be  based  njion  and  shaped  in  accordance 
with  the  ordinances  and  laws  of  tlie  Slate  legislatures,  the 
orders  and  proclamati'ins  of  military  chieftains,  and  even 
upon  Ihe  results  of  popular  \otes  gi\en  at  the  elections; 
against  the  doctrine  that  the  will  of  God  and  the  duty  of 
his  church  and  of  his  people  is  to  be  learned  frocn  partic- 
ular providential  events,  and  that  the  teachings  of  the 
Scriptures  are  to  be  interpreted  by  these  providences; 
against  the  sanction  given,  both  directly  and  indirectly, 
to  the  usurpation  by  the  secular  an, I  military  powers  of 
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authority  in  and  over  the  worship  and  government  of 
the  church ;  against  that  alliance  which  has  been  x^rtually 
formed  by  the  church  with  the  State ;  against  the  perse- 
cution which  for  five  years  past  has  been  carric  i  ou  with 
increasing  malignity  against  those  who  hrul  rcftiscd  to 
sanction  or  acquiesce  in  these  departures  of  the  church 
from  the  foundations  of  truth  and  righteousness;  against 
the  widespread  and  destructive  per\'ersion  of  the  commis- 
sion of  the  ministry  and  the  province  of  church  courts, 
which  as  such  could  know  no  dilTercnce  between  Jew  and 
Gentile,  •*  Rebel  '*  or  •*  Yankee  '* ;  agtiinst  the  action  of  the 
Assembly  in  reference  to  the  churches  in  the  seceded  and 
border  States,  and  .against  the  basing  of  the  action  on 
assertion  of  what  the  Assembly  had  the  clearest  evidence 
was  not  true,  viz.,  on  the  affirmation  that  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Confederate  States  was  orgaitizcd  in 
order  to  render  their  aid  in  the  attempt  to  establish,  by 
means  of  the  rebellion,  'Vf  separate  iiatiouaf  existeiiee,  atnf 
eoHserve  ami  perpefuafe  the  system  of  slavery'' :  against  the 
Assembly's  making  the  Hoard  of  Domestic  Missions  a 
eourt  of  Jtnal  aud  superior  Jurisdietiou  to  judge  of  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  ministry  and  the  soundness  of  their 
views  touching  the  nature  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  doctrine  of  StJitcs  rights,  the  free- 
dom of  the  negroes,  and  the  various  important  questions 
touching  their  social  and  civil  status,  then  and  prospect- 
ive; against  cscry  movement  in  the  church  which  looked 
toward  a  miion  of  the  state  and  church,  or  a  subordina- 
tion  of  the  one  to  the  other,  or  the  interference  of  either 
with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other.  The  paper  further 
presented  .is  reasons  for  the  testimi^ny,  that  the  errors 
testified  against  were  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God  and 
subversive  of  its  inspiration  and  supreme  authority ;  con- 
trary to  the  doctrine  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  as  taught 
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ill  her  cmfcssii'ii,  catechism,  nnd  const!  t  til  ion ;  ll1.1l  the 
errors  tended  to  obliterate  all  the  hues  of  sqwriUiun  be- 
tween the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  to  brinj^  the  min- 
istry and  all  the  crdiniinccs  of  reli[jioii  and  the  aiilhority 
nr  ihc  cliiircli  Into  jiidilic  (lisre|>tite,  to  keep  ii|)  strife  and 
alienation  between  brethren  of  n  common  f.iiih,  and  tluiH 
delay  the  [lacificalion  of  the  country;  and  that  they  are 
schismatic.1l,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  con!rn.-in<lnients  of 
man.  The  protestants  further  declared  that  they  would 
not  in  any  way  aid  or  ahet  the  Assembly  in  its  innovating 
I  measures,  and  would  withdraw  support  frnm  any  men  or 
institutions  who  gave  themselves  to  carrying  out  said 
measures.' 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  in  the  fall  of  1 865, 13r.  R.  J. 
Ureckiiirid^^e  cfTcred  a  paper  calling  in  que  lion  tlic  ri^jht 
of  those  members  of  the  Presbyterj-  of  I.iiuisvillc,  and 
others  who  had  indorsed  and  adopted  the  p.ijjer  styled 
Ihc  "  Declaration  and  Testimony."  I.)  sil  and  a(.t  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Synod  of  Konnicky,  The  paper  .isserlcd  that 
the  sit,'ners  of  the  "  Declanitiim  and  Testimony"  had  as- 
sumed "  such  a  state  of  open  rebellion  a^;ainst  tlie  eliunh, 
and  such  open  contempt  and  defiance  of  lier  Scriptural 
authority,  and  sucli  conlem])t  of  her  faith  an<l  order  and 
acts,  .IS  lo  render  each  and  every  one  of  ihetn  unqualified, 
unfit,  and  incompetent  to  sit  and  act  as  a  member  of  that 
or  any  oilier  court  of  the  I'resbyteri.an  Church."  Hut  tins 
[japer  was  defeateil  by  a  vote  of  22  to  107.  Morenver, 
this  Synod  adnpted  an  elaljor.ile  pajicr  ofTercil  by  Judge 
Samjison.  in  whicli  it  tool<  exception  to  the  Assembly's 
ordei    to  the    Hoard  of  .Missions  to  aiipninl  as  missionaries 


(Icltveranccs  ol  IIil*  Assembly  or  tl: 
during  the  war  justifictl  a  withdrav 
with  the  General  Assembly ;  and  i' 
would  ''  adhere  with  unbntkcn  pui 
nan  Church  in  the  United  States  < 
tippofU!  every  cfTort  to  intcmipt " 
ttons  with  the  General  Axscnibly." 
Acts  and  deliverances  of  the  Ast 
ing  (he  execution  of  the  orders  ol 
intolerable.  This  Assembly  cxclu 
of  the  I'resbyterj'  of  I^uisvillc  fr 
Assembly  by  a  simple  resolution, 
on  premises  whose  statcmcntb  wor 
of  them  defamatory  of  »  minister  v 
ordered  "  eeVtiiin  persmis — some  < 
iK'fore  the  I'liiirdi  session,  and  ll 
considenitioii  hcfure  tliu  IVfsbyter 
ciders  iif  tlie  Wiilniit  Street  Church, 
of  any  knowledjfe  utt  llie  piirt  of 
they  hud  been  duly  electecl  .iiid  w 
or  not."''  It  initiated  steps  for  oi 
New  School  body,  "  in  utter  disre: 
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of  1837-38  against  errors  which  the  New  School  body 
not  only  had  not  renounced,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had 
added  to  largely  by  its  monstrous  ICnxstian  deliverances 
on  the  state  of  the  country  in  1863,  1K64,  and  1K65,  and 
the  monstrous  deliverances  just  then  made  indorsing  the 
Civil  Rights  Hill  «'md  negro  suiTnige  as  iigainst  the  Presi- 
dent, and  calling  for  more  blood  in  the  condign  punish- 
ment of  the  chief  fomcnters  of  the  rebellion."  '  It  ]Kisscd 
an  act  "known  as  the  Gurlcy  ipso  facto  order,  declaring, 
first,  the  *  Declarati<m  and  Testimony  *  to  be  slanderous 
and  schismatical,-  then  summoning  its  signers  to  the  bar 
of  the  next  Assembly  for  trial,  without  other  cit*'ition,  or 
other  tabling  of  charges;  devising  |)enalties  unknown  to 
the  constitution,  and  utterly  incongruous  to  the  Presby- 
terian theory  of  the  teaching  rulers — interdiction  of  these 
rulers  sitting  in  any  church  court  higher  than  the  ses- 
sion; and  decl.'iring  the  ipso  facto  dissolution  of  Presby- 
teries which  refused  to  execute  this  unlawful  penalty,*' 
and  enrolled  «'is  entitled  to  a  scc'it  in  the  body  any  |>ersons 
designated  in  the  Gurley  order.'*  The  pastoral  letter  and 
the  memorials  adopted  by  the  Assembly  in  reference  to  the 
same  general  subject  were  e(|ually  worthy  of  odium. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  SyniKl  of  Kentucky,  October, 
1866,  it  disregarded  the  Gurley  ipso  facto  order,  and  called 
the  roll  of  all  the  constituent  members  and  churches  of  the 

I  "  Minuter  of  (k-iHTal  .\>hciii1»1)%  S»uili«  of  1S67/'  \\,  i8j.  C*niiii>arc 
*•  Minutes  of  <;cmra1  Asm-iiiMv,  Norlli,  of  1866,"  p.  44. 

'  "  It  is  A  ri'iii.irknliK*  fnrt  that  in  a  fk-liali'  fxlctidiii^  lliroti|{li  tuo  Mcfks, 
n«it  even  one  s|H'.iki'r  from  ilic  iiiajority  has  IoucIikI  iIk*  iiierilN  **{  llic  iiiies* 
lion  U'fore  llic  liotise  citlitT  liy  ('\|Mism({  llu*  iiiisnim«liK'vs  of  the  iirinciiiK'H 
omlainetl  in  the  '  hctlaralion  an«l  'IVsiiiiiony,*  or  the  iiiipro|iri('ty  of  tlir  Ian- 
f^uaf^c  in  wliicli  iIk'nc  |trini'ipli-s  an*  milKNlicd.  We  have  li.ad  iltninuiation 
without  inrasiirr,  luit  not  a  wopl  of  .iruiiiiu'iit  or  pPNif." — l>r.  J.  II.  ItnMiks, 
in  **  <'on«i>e  Ktronl  of  AsscmMv  of  iSf>fi.*' 

a  •*  Miniii»>  ..f  isr,7,"  p.  iKj;  ••  Minulis  of  .\ssiml»ly.  North,  of  iRr/»," 
pp.  fWi,  61.  Kor  a  v«ry  jiist  exhiliition  of  "the  Iwhl  tonfusion  an«1  incon- 
gruity of  thi»u^ht  in  the  tiurh'y  if>.u*/iifto  resolutions,  stv  l..iw>*  letter  t<»  the 
Syninl  of  Missouri  (O.  S.),  pp.  6  IT. 
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Synod  A  certain  segment  of  the  Synods  under  the  lead 
of  Dr.  Breckinridge,  who  prvqiosed  to  follow  the  Aaseni- 
bly's  Gurlcy  ordem,  withdrew.  Synod  pronounced  the 
Gurlcy  order  an  ovcniirctch  of  power,  and  witd  that  in  the 
declared  contingent  disHolutiim  of  the  PrcybytcricH  which 
that  order  effects,  the  Aiuiembly  luid  attributed  to  its 
measures  and  ordinances  a  force  and  operation  counte- 
nanced by  no  provision  or  principle  <^  the  church.  But 
it  declared  that  it  was  not  the  Sytuxl's  puq>ose  to  make 
any  change  of  its  fonnal  ecclesiasticid  relations,  but  to  con- 
tinue to  stand  in  its  present  {xisition  of  o|x:n  protest  and 
resistance  to  the  enforcement  of  the  nets  of  the  General 
Assemblies  of  1861-66,  ''concerning  doctrine,  loyalty, 
and  freedom,  as  unconstitutional,  and  therefore  null  and 
void."> 

The  number  of  ministers  who  withdrew  was  51.  Over 
half  of  them  were  without  charges.  They  took  with  them 
28  ruling  cklcrs,  representing  a  membership  of  1800.  But 
108  ministers  maintc'iined  connection  with  the  constitu- 
tiotitil  Synod,  representing  a  membership  of  about  9800. 
This  Syncxl  .'idclrcsscd  a  letter  '*  to  the  churches  and  peo- 
ple under  its  charge  in  vindication  of  its  course."* 

The  General  Assembly  of  1867  adopted  an  Kncyck)pa!* 
die  Act  known  as  the  "  RciKirt  of  the  Committee  of  Ten," 
wherein  they  crowded  into  one  indistinguishable  mass 
the  judicial  cases  of  near  two  hundred  men,  formally  sum- 
moned to  the  Assembly ;  cases  t>f  repecil  referred  tt>  this 
by  the  preceding  Assembly ;  cases  of  irregularity  and 
revolutionary  proceeilings  in  Presbyteries  and  Syncnls; 
cases  of  contest! d  seats  in  the  Assembly;  they  passed 
upon  «ill  these  without  any  of  the  usual  forms  of  hearing 
and  trial,  by  one  sweeping  sentence  of  outlawry  of  two 


1  Alcxan<k*r*N  *'  Digest,"  |»i>.  42S,  429. 
*  ///V/.,  |>.  429.    Citinparc     Minutes  of  Sy 
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Synods — Kentucky  and  Missouri — and  twelve  Presby. 
teries  of  the  church ;  they  declared  the  seceders  from  the 
Kentucky  Synod  the  true  Synod,  and  declared  the  regular 
Synod  and  its  Presbyteries  no  longer  the  Synod  and  Pres- 
byteries of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  It  also  passed  sev- 
eral acts  in  accord  with  the  foregoing  "  for  depriving  the 
churches  of  Kentucky  of  their  property  and  the  control  of 
the  schools  which  their  piety  and  liberality  had  founded."  ^ 
Hence,  the  Synod,  at  a  called  meeting  in  Lexington,  in 
June,  1867,  declared  that  the  General  Assembly  had 
ceased  any  longer  to  be  a  constitutional  body,  htid  become 
a  schismatic  and  revolutionary  body, "  was  no  longer  gov- 
erned by  the  constitution,  but  controlled  by  the  will  of 
the  majority ;  that  the  Assembly  having  by  its  own  acts 
separated  from  the  Synod,  the  Synod  now  makes  solemn 
'  declaration  of  this  fact  upon  its  records,  and,  further,  de- 
clares that  it  will  in  future  govern  its  actions  by  this  recog- 
nized sundering  of  all  its  relations  to  the  Assembly,  by 
the  act  of  that  body  itself."  ^ 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  called  for  the  puqjose.  Synod 
prepared  a  letter  to  the  Southern  Assembly,  to  sit  at 
Nashville  in  November,  1867.  The  letter  expressed  the 
Synod's  belief  that  "  Southern  Presbyterian  churches  and 
church  courts  have,  in  a  good  degree,  preserved  pure  and 
unimpaired  the  constitutional  Presbytcrianism  of  the  un- 
divided church  from  1837  to  1861,"  and  asserted  that  the 
Synod  with  its  Presbyteries,  churches,  and  people,  still 
true  to  the  native  instinct  of  genuine  Presbytcrianism,  and 
unwilling  to  stand  isolated  from  their  brethren,  desired 
still  to  be  in  communion  and  organic  union  with  all  who 
maintain  the  principles  of  church  order  so  dear  to  their 
fatliers  and  themselves.     It  further  asserted  that  it  was  a 

*  **  Minutes  of  Asscmhlv,  ftouth,  of  1 867,**  p.  183. 

*  Alexander's  **  Digest,  *  p.  429. 
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first  duty  ta   ascertain  wlicthcr  such  n  union  could  be 
formed,  and  to  what  extent.  < 

As  A  slLi»  iDwnrd  tlic  accomplishment  of  this  end.  the 
IlIIlt  tells  Ikiw  llicy  had  come  to  be  an  independent 
Syixxl ;  makes  a  statuniunt  of  the  doctrines  and  principles 
fi.r  which  lliis  Synod  and  lis  I'rcsibyteries  had  been  con- 
lendint;  in  tlicir  controversies  with  the  General  Assembly, 
North — setting  forth  their  views  concerning  the  doctrine 
of  the  Kingship  of  Christ,  and  the  manner  in  which  Christ 
cxccutetli  llic  office  of  a  l<ing  in  hi<t  visible  church;  con- 
ccniiiifi  the  "Hiiin,  nature,  nn<i  fniictions  of  church  govern- 
ment as  contrasted  willi  and  related  to  the  civil  govern- 
ment :  concerninij  the  powers  of  the  several  courts  of  the 
cluirch,  tlicir  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  office- 
bearers and  people;  concerning  the  interpretation  of  our 
l-'orni  of  Gnvernrnent  and  Discipline  with  reference  to  the 
fiinciii'ns.  powers,  and  mutual  relations  of  the  courts  of 


ri;L(;e  between  two  wlin  saw  alik'C  .substantially.  The 
Synod  ci[  Kcntiick-y  liiul  been  an  Old  Sclmi)!  body.  It 
h;ul  been  n  witness  fur  "  the  sniireiniicy  iif  Christ's  crown 
and  ciivcn;nit." 

In  1S70  llie  .IssiuiiiW  Kt/i>riiiii{  I'nsbyhry  of  Kiiitiuiy 
was  receiveil  into  iirnunic  iiiiinn  with  ihc  Sniuln-ni  Cliiircli, 
on  the  same  temis  lliat  the  As>i-H:iate  kcfurnml  I'rcsby- 
tcry  of  Alabama  had  been.  It  brongli!  four  iiiini.sters, 
their  elders  and  chiirche.s. 

Uniim  with  tlic  Sj-iim/  0/  .\fhsiuiri  was  eflLCiud  in  1874. 
The  histiiry  nf  this  Synnd  between  iK')!  and  iK^;  is  so 
like  that  of  Kentnei^y  that  rt  may  be  dispatchijd  in  a  few 
W'.rdv  In  OLfbL-r  ..f  \m\  it  nnanim"usly  .Ui.lare<l  that 
the  Assembly  <.f  iS'u  had  in  the  nutnrinns  Spring  Keso- 
lutions  taken  an  actinn  that  was  "' iinscri]»liiral,  lunvise, 
and  unjust;  of  nn  binilint^  fnrce  whatever  im  this  Synod, 
nor  u|>i>n  the  member-  uf  the  I'resliyterian  Church  within  " 
I  its  bonilds.  Nor  ilid  il  feel  le-s  keenly  the  ;ij.ov|;i>iy  luid 
I  iisiirijations  of  the  sni-ee'isi\'e  A-^semlilie-i  \\\{\\v  ihe  war 
lasted.  Its  niitii>tiTs  and  ]ieo[»lu  siilTerfd  ^riiAi.u-.ly  at  tlic 
hands  of  the  "  loyal  "  hruthren  at  the  North  :  «  ituess  the 
case  of  the  ik-vnted  and  heroic  Mcl'hcelcrs.'  It,  too.  was 
horrified  at  the  measures  of  llie  J'ittsburn  Assembly  of 
1865.  which,  at  a  time  when  "  the  -.Idiurs  hIio  had  stood 
arrayed  a^jainst  each  ntlier  on  the  hattlcficld  were  meet- 
inijas  frifFids,"  and  when  "  wise  men  in  the  tnuncils  of  the 
nation  rejoiced  in  the  ho[ie  of  a  s])cedy  restoration  of  fra- 
ternal feelini;  thron^h^mt  the  land."  |;,'issc<l  ord.rs  at  once 
nn-enerousand  unMTi|itural—-' required  all -.-Mons.  I'res- 
byteries,  and  Synods  of  ihe  church  und.r  it^  inri-dic[i..n 
to  examine  persons,  not  from  the  North.  Imt  from  the 
Sonlh.  touchin-  their  relali.m  t..  the  Confeilerale  (govern- 
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nient  ami  their  views  of  slavury,"  and  coiiii)c1  them  "*  lo 
make  coiifessitin  of  sin  uiuier  piuii  of  cxclii-sion  from  the 
fi.-ll<>vv.sliij>  ;iii<l  symiiathy  of  their  brctliri:ii  in  the  I.ortl,"  if 
they  had  viilinitarily  siiitiiarteil   the  G^nf  file  rate  Govern- 
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who  represented  the  Presbyteries  in  connection  with  the 
Assembly's  Synod  were  entitled  to  seats, ''  and  ordered  the 
signers  of  the  *  Declaration  and  Testimony,'  and  those  who 
had  acted  with  them,  to  repair  to  **  the  PrcsbytericH  and 
Synod,  thus  rccogniy.ed,  *'  and  to  sign  a  pajicr  diHownin^ 
any  intention  of  disres])ect  to  the  Assembly  or  of  rcl>cllion 
a^^ainst  its  authority  in  all  that  had  been  done  by  them 
during  the  controversy."  The  Old  School  Synod  of  1867 
renewed  its  stand  of  1866.  It  would  abandon  neither  its 
right  to  a  place  in  the  Old  School  Assembly,  nor  its  wit- 
nessing for  the  non-secular  character  of  the  church.'  lUit 
it  was  never  able  to  convert  the  mother-church  to  the 
truth. 

The  Presbyterian  Church,  North,  in  spite  of  the  differ- 
ence of  faith,  ruthlessly  paid  court  in  1872  to  our  Synoil; 
but  to  no  purpose.  The  Synod  resolved,  1873,  to  unite 
with  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church.  Thct  Synod 
could  not  unite  with  the  Northern  Church  without  merg- 
ing its  witness  for  "  the  great  prineiple — the  exeliisiveiiess 
of  the  spiritual  voeatioii  of  the  ehurch — %\}hieh  it  had  pre» 
sensed  intaet''^  It  could  not  extinguish  the  lamp  of  jts 
'*  ow-n  history  by  hiding  under  the  bushel  of  any  church 
stained  with  politiad  corruptions."  Hut  it  could  unite 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  South,  for  that  church  had 
maintained  equally  with  the  Synod  of  Missouri  the  non- 
secular  character  of  the  church,  and  '' the  sulH>rdination 
and  fidelity  of  the  church  courts,  and  espmally  of  the 
General  Assembly,  to  the  constitution  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church."'  It  had  been  against  the  unconstitutioiral  rule 
of  a  bare  majority. 

In  1874  the  commissioners  of  the  six  Presbyteries  of  the 

t  5>ee  for  these  c|uotatinns  and  for  authority  for  the  statemcntA,  "  Minutes 
of  OKI  5>chooI  .SynfMl  of  Missouri  of  1869,**  pp.  22*26. 
S  Laws'  letter  to  the  .Syncnl  of  Missouri  of  1872,  p.  44. 
s  Uws'  letter  to  the  Synod  of  Missouri  (O.  S.)  of  1872,  p.  26. 
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Synod  of  Missouri  were  welcomed  and  enrolled  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly  I  South,  at  Columbus.' 

Union  with  other  Associated  Reformed  Presbyteries  in 
North  and  South  Carolina  is  perhaps  near  at  hand. 

3.  Fratcnial  Corrvspophtciicc  m/A  Otiur  lUuties.—'lw 
1861  the  Constitutintf  Assembly,  out  of  its  appreciation  of 
the  precious  im|K)rt  of  that  memorable  prayer  addressed 
by  the  adorable  Redeemer  to  the  Father,  in  full  view  of 
the  agony  of  the  garden  and  of  the  cross — "  *  That  they 
all  might  be  one,  as  thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee, 
that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us,  that  the  world  may  be- 
lieve that  thou  hast  sent  me ' — and  impelled  by  a  sincere 
desire  to  meet  the  full  measure  of  responsibility  which  " 
devolved  upon  it  as  a  branch  of  Christ's  visible  church 
in  the  accomplishment  of  this  vastly  important  endeavor 
avowed  that  it  would  earnestly  try  to  draw  closer  the 
bonds  of  Christian  intercourse  and  communion  between 
all  the  churches  of  like  faith  and  order  in  the  Confederate 
States  of  Amcric.i.-  The  Assembly  has  been  true  to  its 
avowal.  As  a  result  of  its  endeavors  it  has  been  able  to 
point  to  several  unions,  whose  history  has  just  been  detailed. 

The  same  Assembly,  in  the  **  Letter  to  all  the  Churches 
of  Jesus  Christ  throughout  the  Farth/*  cis  we  Ivave  seen, 
expressed  its  desire  to  cultivate  peace  and  ch.irity  with  all 
fellow-Christians  throughout  the  world.  The  Assembly 
of  1862  affirmed  its  belief  that  the  unity  of  God's  people 
is  a  reality,  and  that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that 
this  unity  should  he  manifested  to  the  world  ;  and  declared 
its  determination,  in  cases  where  such  manifestation  was 
not  practicable,  to  do  all  consistent  with  truth  to  promote 
peace  and. charity  between  itself  and  other  churches.' 

^  Tlic  Synod  of  Missouri  brought  67  niinistcrs,  141  churches,  and  8000 
cominunicants. 
*  ••  .Minutes  of  i86i,*»  p.  13. 
5  ••  Minutes  of  1862,"  p.  14, 
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The  Assembly  of  1 866  went  so  far  as  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  '* chosen  brethren" — Drs.  Hoge,  Palmer,  and 
Girardeau — to  bear  the  church's  desire  for  fellowship,  as 
far  as  practicable,  with  all  true  disciples  of  our  common 
Lord  and  Saviour  in  all  the  world,  "  to  such  Christian 
churches  and  societies  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and,  if  it  deemed  best,  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  also,  as  the  providence  of  God  might  designate, 
and  to  explain  to  them,  as  opportunity  might  offer,  the 
character,  condition,  work,  and  prospects  of  our  beloved 
Zion ;  and  to  receive  such  contributions  in  money  as  might 
be  voluntarily  offered  in  aid  of  our  general  schemes  of 
evangelization.^ 

In  accord  with  the  desires  thus  expressed,  the  church 
has,  in  addition  to  the  correspondence  eventuating  in  the 
cases  of  union  of  which  we  have  related,  cafried  on  a  ge- 
nial corres]X)ndence  with  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States;  has  enjoyed  similar  interchanges 
with  several  European  churches,  notably  with  the  im- 
poverished but  heroic  Waldensian  churches,  for  whom  it 
has  long  maintained  the  successful  Mission  School  of 
Miss  Ronzone. 

The  Southern  Church  has  recognized  the  Christian 
character  of  non-Presbyterian  ecclesiastical  bodies  by  the 
interchange  of  Christian  greetings,  e.g.,  that  of  the  Meth- 
odist, Cumberland  Presbyterian,  etc.  It  has  also  recog- 
nized the  Christian  character  of,  and  exchanged  Christian 
greetings  with,  certain  non-ecclesiastical  bcKlies,  e.g.,  with 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,-  though  with  some  scruples  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  course.  It  has  continued  to  be  chary 
about  the  Evcingelical  Alliance.  Hut  after  a  little  hesita- 
tion in  recognizing  *'  the  principle  of  an  irresponsible  tiili- 
ance,"  the  church,  under  the  le<id  of  Dr.  Stuart  Robinson 

»  '•  Minutes  uf  1866,"  p.  433.  t  "  Minutes  of  1881,"  |>,  394. 
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and  others,  bore  an  influential  part  in  framing  the  constitu- 
tion and  insuring  the  success  of  the  General  Presbyterian 
Alliance.  This  great  conferential  council,  in  "  seeking  the 
welfare  of  the  weak  and  persecuted  churches,  dissemi- 
nating information  concerning  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
commending  the  Presbyterian  system  as  Scriptural,  dis- 
tributing mission  work,"  etc.,*  has  met  hearty  sympathy 
at  the  hands  of  a  large  part  of  the  Southern  Church.- 
The  Stiuthcrn  Presbyterian  Church  is  allowed  about  thirty 
delegates  in  the  council. 

In  1871  a  correspondence  was  begun  with  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  Chureli  in  America,  popularly 
known  as  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  Owing  to  the 
non-secular  character  of  this  b<Kly,  its  thorough-going 
CaK'inistic  creed  and  Presbyterian  polity,  this  corresp<md- 
ence,  opened  for  **  the  ciillivation  of  a  mutual  spirit  of 
Christian  sympathy  and  brotkcrly  love/*  bore  fruit  very 
soon  in  a  plan  of  active  cooperation  in  several  important 
departments  of  church  work.^     This  plan  has  been  fruitful 

I  ••  .Minutes  of  1877/' n.  488. 

>  For  the  constitution  oMhc  Alliance  sec  "  Minutest  of  Preshyterian  Churcli, 
South,  1877,"  p.  492;  .\lcx.in«lcr's  **  Digest."  p.  508. 

'  In  1875  an  clalHirutc  plan  of  coo|>cration  was  a<lopti*(l  liy  the  .ANsenilily 
on  the  one  han«l  an«I  the  (icneral  Syno«|  on  the  other.  This  plan  tiMl»raei»l 
features  of  co  workini;  in  puhlic.ition,  home  niissions,  foreij^n  mission*.,  ami 
education.  The  pul»Ii^hing•house  of  each  dcnonn'nation  was  to  |»c  "  the  a^jent 
anti  depository  for  the  sale  of  the  puhlications  of  ilic  other  «K-noniinations." 
The  publication  iMtanI  an«!  conuniltee  were  '*  enipowfrcd  to  nnitc  in  ihf  pul»- 
lication  of  a  chiiil\  pajK-r."  It  was  "  recouinicniiiMl  that  the  hKiiilKTs  of 
the  Kcfornieil  Churth  consith-r  with  prca!  synijKithy  that  «Kp:irtnient  of  the 
AsscniMv's  Inmic  nussiouarv  w»»rk  "  which  was  concrrnol  with  the '*  t-van- 
geli/ation  of  the  colnrol  pnpulatinn  nf  the  South,**  **  and  send  their  coiitri- 
hutions  to  the  general  cause  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Assendily*s  Conindltec." 

The  plan  setlletl  the  important  princi)>le  that  the  contiguiius  foreign  mis- 
siims  of  the  two  churche>  oJight  to  aim  at  the  estahlishment  of  one  unitt-«l 
church,  and  decidetl  that  the  princi|)le  should  he  carried  into  practice  wher- 
ever such  contiguity  shouM  exist,  that  suih  churches  shouhl  *'  treat  each 
other  as  though  they  had  la-in  planted  and  nurtured  l»y  one  and  the  same 
denomination."  It  <leeided  that  young  m<n  in  eitlur  diurc-h  who  sboulil 
contcm|>Iate  the  work  of  foreign  missions  should  U|M»n  reconnnendation  from 
the  ho:ird  or  committee  of  their  ow  n  church  Ik.*  as  eligilde  to  the  appointment 
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of  much  good  in  the  foreign  mission  fields.  The  mission- 
aric!)  of  the  two  churches,  who  nrc  coiitiguuus,  labor  to- 
gethcr  for  the  upbuilding  of  one  united  church.  In  general 
there  is  no  other  church  with  which  the  SuuthLTii  Church 
has  enjiiyed  such  hearty  and  noble  gooil-fellowsliip. 

Corrcspoiidciiec  '.villi  the  PrcsbytcrUm  Chunk  in  the 
Viiititi  StiitiS  of  Aiinrita  wm  bf^iiit  in  1870.  The  rela- 
tions with  this  church  ujj  to  liJ/o  had  been  by  no  means 

I  pleasant.  The  unctmstitutinnal  and  l^r.tslian  measures 
which    the    Old    Schw.l   Assembly  of  1861    enacted— llie 

'  Spring  Resolutions — were  the  forerunners  fif  a  long  scries 
of  acts  of  usurpation  and  bitter  hostility.  The  n,ader  can 
guess  at  these  from  what  has  been  brought  (nil  in  connec- 
tion with  the  histories  of  the  Synod  of   Kentucky  and 

I  Missouri.  I'assing  over,  therefore,  all  the  irril;itin^',  rasp- 
ing acts  of  intervening  years,  we  come  at  imce  to  tlie 
I'ittsburg  Assembly,  Old  Sch()ol,  of  1865,  sonif  of  whose 
nets,  even  at  the  cost  of  slight  repetition,  it  is  necessary  to 
place  before  the  reader  at  this  puint. 

Iiy  tlial  of  the  mhrr  y-.  1>v  lliulr  omii,  :ii«1  ital  sudi  porsnns  vl.nulil  tome 
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In  response  to  an  overture  from  the  Presbytery  of  Rich- 
land, O.,  antl  curtitin  members  of  tlie  I'rtsbytory  of  Miuli- 

MHi,  Ind,,  ■■  iiskint;  the  As.«t.'mbty  In  lini])  from  Us  roll  the 
names  of  CLTUiln  ministers,  I'resbyteries,  aiul  SynoiU  iii 
the  so-c;iIlcil  Cniifeilerate  Stales."  the  Assembly  rtpUeil : 

Wlo.Kl  \s,  .luring  l>K'  •xUi-ni-v  of  tlic  »rL-»l  Klii-llu.n  ttliiJi  \as  .1i-.lurl»l 
lilt'  t'<.-:><-<.'  :>ii<1  il.ro.iUiu.l  tl».-  lili'  tiT  tlu:  nuti"!!,  a  Lirfc  nuiiiUr  of  rn-sl<)'- 
itrli  ■>  -.mA  S>i><"!-  in  llic  SoUlluTii  Slult-^,  nlNixL-  iiaiiK'!>  arv  im  llw  nill  iif  llie 
(ii'iri  i.il  A-Miiilily  ,i>  KiiKiltut'iil  ]iar|i  <>f  tin.- Imily,  liavc  (H^nMiil  un  Axscm- 
l.ly  .kii.>iMiii:iu>l  "  I'lii'  Ci'iKTiil  As>i:iiil<ly  ■•(  lliu  'Cmiri-ilunili.-  SlMii  u(  Aimt. 
k:i,"  i«  or.kr  i.<  r.ihkr  tlit'ir  »i.l  in  itic-  iitU-Kift  to  »lul.lisl>,  1.)'  iiii-:iii>  of  llw 
ri'1n.'1liiiii.  n  -.1, |i:ir;iii-  iiLiiliiiinl  vkUiciiit,  "uii'l  I'oD'-i'rvi'  ami  |>i'r[><, tunic  tite 
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In  answer  to  an  overture  from  the  Presbytery  of  Cali- 
fornia inquiring  wliat  course  should  be  pursued  in  admit- 
ting to  their  body  ministers  who  were  known  to  be  disloyal 
to  the  government,  or  who  might  be  suspected  of  disloy- 
alty, the  Assembly  replied:  that  the  Presbytery  had  a  right 
to  examine  the  intrant  *'on  all  subjects  which  seriously 
affect  the  peace,  purity,  and  unity  of  the  church  " ;  that 
it  was  an  imperative  duty  in  the  current  "  circumstances 
of  the  country,  when,  after  the  crushing  by  military  force 
an  atrocious  rebellion  against  the  United  States  for  the 
perpetuation  of  slavery,  many  ministers  who  '*  had  aided 
this  revolt  *'  might  seek  admission  into  Presbyteries  located 
in  the  loyal  States."  Further,  the  Assembly  ordered  that 
all  *•  Presbyteries  examine  every  minister  applying  for 
admission  from  any  Presbytery  or  ecclesiastical  body  in 
the  Southern  States,  on  the  following  points  " :  first,  iis  to 
whether  he  had  in  any  way  countenanced  the  rebellion ; 
second,  "  as  to  whether  he  holds  that  the  system  of  negro 
slavery  in  the  South  is  a  divine  institution,  and  tluit  it  is 
the  '  peculiar  missi<m  of  the  Southern  Church  to  conserve ' 
the  institution.*'  It  ordered  that  a  man  holding  these 
views  should  be  required  to  renounce  them  before  recep- 
tion into  Presbytery.  It  gave  a  .similar  injunction  to  its 
Synods  about  recei\'ing  Presbyteries.  It  laid  the  same  order 
on  sessions  to  regulate  their  reception  of  private  members.' 

It  is  no  wonder  that  each  of  these  sets  of  resolutions 
irritated  the  Southern  Church.  It  was  not  true  that  the 
Presbyteries  and  Synods  in  the  Southern  Church  organ- 
ized an  A.*isembly  in  order  to  render  their  aiil  in  the 
attempt  to  establish  by  means  of  the  rebellion  a  separate 
national  existence  and  to  conser\e  and  perpetuate  the 
existence  of  slavery.  It  was  antichristian  for  the  Northern 
Assembly  '*  to  set  up  a  new  test  and  establish  a  new  term 

»  •*  .Minutes  of  |S<»5."  pp.  562.564. 
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i>f  iiicnibcrsliip  in  ilic  clinrcli  ami  <)f  staiidint,'  in  the  mill, 
islry — a  U'st  ;iiillinrizcd  iititlicr  by  lliu  WnnI  <if  GihI  nnr 
llie  Coiifcsslnn  of  I'ailli,  and  cimtrary  Id  ilic  iinironii 
il<jclaraiinri  \\m\  practicu  of  lliis  duircli  from  its  rotmiln- 
li'Mi  up  til  llic  year  uf  iS'ir."  Tlic  rccii;,'iiilii>n  of  two  or 
llircc  iiK'mh(;rs  of  a  IVcsbylcry  as  a  I '  res  by  t  fry  because 
llity  had  htcn  "  Inyal."  and  tvvu  or  three  members  <tf  n 
local  cluirclt  as  ihe  ehnrcli  btcaiise  they  !unl  been  li>yal, 
and  tlie  inscsliiit;  stujli  loyal  parlies  with  all  the  riiihts, 
rL'lifiions  and  suciilar,  beloni,'iiii,'  lo  tlm  whole  I'resbytcry 
or  the  wiirilc  eluircli,  was  calcnialcil  lo  stir  up  strife  and 
enable  the  '"  loyal  "  twos  and  threes  to  filch  away  the 
ccclusiasticil  property  throughout  the  South.  These 
resoliiiinns  weru  tni(|nitons.  Their  falsehood  was  clearly 
reveakii  and  their  iniquity  nobly  withstood  in  the  Assem- 
bly by  Dr.  S.  K.  Wilson  and  other  protestaiits. '  Hut  in 
answer  to  Dr.  Wilson's  ]>roti;st  thu  Assembly  .i^jai  11  chaiT^cd 
the  Smithern  Stales  with  stnfnl  treas<in.  and  aj;ain  mi.s- 
ri])resenl<,<l  tin:  Southern  Clmrch  in  relation  to  slavery, 
and  ii.;illirnn.d  the  necessity  of  coiifessi<iii  and  repentance 
for  ihe  t;riL\cins  sin  of  treason  before  the  rebels  could  be 
received  inlo  the  bosom  of  the  cliurch.- 

The  AM-eitibly  of  iSOft,  at  St.  I.onis,  made  an  impres- 
sion not  a  \s!iit  pk-a.^imter.  That  was  the  Assembly  of 
tlic  tintnri')us  Gnrley  ifio  fncto  order,  which  did  such  foul 
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Sniithcm  members  by  the  iiiil  of  miichitiir]'  prepared  by 
the  I'ittsbur^  Assembly.  Ami  that  vVswrmbly  j,'avi;  place 
in  itx  minutes  to  the  incm'trial  uf  the  St.  Louis  Cinivuiitiun 
of  May  1 5  I"  1 8,  ( Sfifj — a  paper,  if  jiossible,  [iinre  unworthy 
of  a  Ixxiy  of  Christian  I'rcsbytcrs  than  the  otlicr  we  have 
refer  re  il  to. 

The  Assembly  of  ifirt/  maintained  the  (,'rinind  taken  In 
the  preceding  Assemblies.  Hut  if  the  Old  School  Assem- 
bly iiad  made  herself  somewhat  disajfreeable  up  to  1867 
to  the  Sotilhern  Presbyterians,  much  more  had  her  sister, 
tlic  New  School,  as  the  curious  may  sec  by  consulting  her 
minutes  from  1861  to  1866. 

In  1868  the  Old  School  Assembly  acknowledged  the 
separate  and  indepcntk'nt  existence  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  South.  In  1869.  on  the  claim  of  ■' holding  the 
same  ancient  syml>ols  of  faith,  the  same  forni-^  of  govern- 
.  ment  and  of  worship,"  the  Oki  School  Assenil)ly  expressed 
a  desire  to  be  unilud  with  the  Southern  I'lLsbyarian 
Church.'  In  1.S70  the  Uniteil  Assembly-  of  ilie  Old  and 
the  New  Schnnt  Preshyleriniis  sent  delegates  in  tlie  South- 
ern Assembly  sitting  at  Louisville,  to  confer  "  in  respect 
to  opening  a  friendly  corresjjondenee  "  between  the  two 
Assemblies.  Tlii^  overture  was  ba^ed  on  a  false  .-tssump- 
tioi),  viz.,  that  mutual  grievances  existed  in  reference  to 
which  it  was  neces.sary  to  arbitrate.  The  Southern  Church 
had  never  made  a  single  act  of  aggression  on  llie  Nurlliem 
Churcli.  It  had  never  atteni])ted  to  wrest  |)rnperty  from 
the  Xorlhern  Church.  It  had  ne\er  hesitated  in  receiv- 
ing members  <in  the  face  of  their  credentials.  hVom  i8(jl 
to  iSr.7  it  had  gi\cn  a  general  ccuisistenl  testimony  ti>  the 
non-secular  cliaracter  nf  die  church,  for  the  spirituality  of 
the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ.     "  No  ingenuity  of  sopliistry 


can  transmute  into  political  dogmas  the  scant  allusions  to 
the  historical  reality  of  the  yreat  stmpyle  then  pending, 
or  the  th.inkfiil  recognition,  in  the  midiile  of  n  jtnnigrapli, 
of  tile  iinaniniity  with  which  iin  invaded  ])co]>le  rose  to 
the  defense  of  their  hearth-stuncii  and  the  graves  of  theif 
sires,"  nor  what  was  said  about  the  consening  of  slavery. 
The  Soiillieni  Assembly  ansii-ered  that  the  obstructions 
in  the  way  of  a  cordial  intercourse  between  the  two  bodies 
were  entirely  of  n  public  nature,  and  involved  grave  and 
fiindnmcntal  principles.  It  pointed  to  its  records  in  proof 
th;it  it  liai!  engaged  in  no  act  of  hostility  toward  the 
Northern  Chnrcli.  It  declnre<l  tliut  it  felt  no  enmity  to 
that  cliurch,  and  that  it  was  ready  "  to  exercise  toward  the 
General  A,--seinbIy,  North.  sncU  amity  as  fidelity  to  our 
l>rinLii}les  cnuld  under  any  circumstances  permit."  And 
it  prcictedtd  to  name  the  difficulties  which  lay  in  the  way 
nf  cardial  currcspiindence,  and  which  should  "  be  distinctly 
int'i  and  removed,"  vi^. :  i.  Holh  the  wings  nf  the  United 
AssLnild)',  X(irt!i,  had  fatally  complicated  themselves  with 
ihc  slate  in  the  p-ilitical  utterances  deliberately  i)rnnounced 
year  afler  year.  It  was  their  duty  to  jnirgc  themselves 
of  this  error  "  and  place  the  crown  once  more  on  the 
head  of  Jesus  Christ  as  King  in  Zion."  For  the  Southern 
Cluircli  to  undertake  official  corrcspon<lence  with  them  as 
they  were  would  be  for  it  to  blunt  its  testimony  concern- 
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3.  Many  mciiiticni  nf  the  Southern  Church  but  a  sliort 
lime  before  had  been  txiJclk'il  "violently  and  unconstitu- 
tionally "  from  the  Old  Scliool  Assembly,  under  chiir^jcs 
which,  if  true,  reiulfrcd  them  utterly  iiifamfius  befdrL-  ilic 
diurch  and  lliu  workl.  Ivvery  principle  of  honur  and  faith 
called  for  the  nnequivocat  repudiation  of  that  inlerpretntiuii 
of  the  law  under  which  these  men  were  expelled,  as  a  con- 
ditiim  precedent  to  any  nrticial  correspondence'  4.  Simi- 
lar charges  had  been  preferred  nyainst  the  « liole  Sinilhern 
I'resbyterian  Church.  They  could  not  be  ([uielly  i^,'iiiired. 
If  true,  the  Snulhem  Presbyterians  were  nut  wurlliy  of 
the  "confidence,  respect,  anti  Christian  Imnnr  and  love" 
which  were  tendered  in  the  overture.  If  unlnic,  all  timt 
was  Christian  and  manly  called  for  their  retr.icti.m-  This 
was  not  resentment,  but  the  liomayc  which  should  always 
be  paid  to  trtitli. 

The  Northern  Chnrcli  was  not  ready  to  sweep  the  ob- 
stacles away,  anil  cITorls  lu  e-labhsh  corresjmiidence  were 
<lisconlinuc.!  till  iS/v  In  that  year  the  Northern  As>em- 
i>Iy  cteclare.I  thai  in  accordance  « itll  it  resolution  unani- 
mously adopteil  by  the  two  bodies  tlien  con^litutiiij,'  the 
reunited  cliiirch,  all  action  touching  the  brethren  ()f  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  brethren  of  the  Old 


tioi)  of  church  to  !<tate,  the  As 
certain  statements  and  principle: 
It  app4»i)te(I  a  committee  to  co 
t(i  be  appointed  by  the  Souther 
In  rc!ij>onKC  to  this  overture, 
restive  I'rcsbyteries,  the  South' 
Rppcaling  to  its  recnnlfl,  that  in 
munion  of  the  saints  it  had  eve 
lowship  with  all  who  love  our  L 
ity,  and  especially  to  establish 
bodies  of  the  Presbyterian  Chui 
the  true  |>nnciplcs  of  the  same  c 
indorsed  the  position  taken  bj 
setting  forth  the  burriers  to  mil 
of  its  desire  to  follow  ti)e  ihin^ 
appointed  an  nniiistrtictcd  con' 
committee  of  tlic  Northern  Chu 
hov-ever,  that  it  did  not  contoni 
union.*  A  minority  in  the  Asj 
size  and  ability,  was  in  favor  < 
spondence  until  tlic  fundamental 
set  forth  in  1870  should  be  rt;n; 
sagacious  enough  to  sec  that  t 


appointing  the  committee  of  conference.  It  saw  that  the 
overture  evaded  "  the  very  point  it  pretended  to  meet, 
assuring  us  that  both  bodies  composing  their  Assembly 
unnniitiotisly  adopted  a  resolution  milking  '  iniK  and  void 
and  of  no  binding  ctTcct  all  action  touching  their  brethren 
adhering  to  the  Southern  Assembly,' "  whereas  the  united 
body  had  lately  adopted,  and  made  a  part  of  their  record, 
a  paper  which  indorsed  in  the  most  formal  and  nnctjuivo- 
cal  manner  the  very  principles  which  the  Southern  Church 
has  always  protested  against,  viz.,  a  dcci.sioji  of  the  civil 
court  in  the  case  of  the  Walnut  Street  Clmrch,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.' 

Nor  was  the  minority  gifted  with  a  constitution  so  con- 
tradictory as  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  cNiir'issions  of 
confidence  in  the  "soundness  of  doctrine  aixl  Christian 
character"  ()f  the  Southern  Church,  containi-ii  in  the  re- 
cent overture,  in  the  face  of  the  abusive  aiu[  slanderous 
charges,  touching  doctrine,  character,  and  mutives,  so  often 
preferred  and  never  once  openly  and  Sf|uiirely  retracted. 
As  for  the  reference  on  the  part  of  the  Niirlhern  Church 
to  the  definition  in  their  Standards  louehirit,'  the  relation 
of  church  to  state,  it  was  puerile.  It  had  held  tliose  Stan- 
dards in  iSfii  ;  had  held  them  thrinigh  all  tho.>ie  years  from 
1861  to  1867.  It  was  known  to  have  formed  the  habit  of 
breaking  them.     It  gloried  in  having  broken  them,  in  hav- 

1  ■■  \[muuv  <.f  1S74,"  |,.  40;.      Knr  iliu  t.iim.ilf  «likli  iK-  NurilKm  Ai,. 
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iri;  wheeled  the  church  into  the  political  fight.  It  h<id 
never  [{f^ne  over  its  records,  It  had  made  no  confession 
of  error  for  discrnwnini;  Ji:su>i  nnd  i»uttirin  C.tsiir  in  his 
.■<te;id.  |-'<ir  lliufc  nnd  snih  re.-isoMH  the  minority  lieUl  that 
to  dmnso  jiosliire  toward  the  Northern  Assembly  was  for 
the  Southern  Church  to  suppress  its  testimony  to  the  truth 
antl  break  the  church's  glorious  record  in  the  past.' 

The  coniniiltees  of  conference  met  in  Haltimore  in  Janu- 
ary, 1875.  Tlie  Northern  committee  jjroposed  that  the 
Soiitliern  cumrnittee  join  with  itself  in  recommending  to 
the  respective  Assemblies  the  interchan{;e  of  delegates,  and 
thii>i  lliL-ir  reci]>rocal  recognition  of  each  other  as  corre- 
s]>niKliii_L;  hoiiies.  It  professed  its  hope  that  such  a  course 
woitlil  >[>(.'edily  lead  to  an  adjustment  of  matters  of  equal 
inlcrcsi  to  bmli  bodies,  in  the  work  of  missions  at  homo 
and  abroad,  and  to  coiijieration  in  the  great  work  of  evan- 
gelisation.    It  <iid  not  know  of  any  reasons  why  fraternal 


II  ■■ 

I  to  hold  epiumii  xi.'hich  li-crc  heretical  and  blasphemous" ; 
"  the  eharge  of  schism  which  is  made  against  the  Southern 
Chiireh."  '  The  committee  refuted  tlic  charjics  by  an  :ippcal 
to  the  records,  ami  justified  its  church  in  her  jw^t  course  by 
a  reference  to  the  acts  of  tlic  Noriliern  Chnrcli.  It  denied 
I  that  the  "  Concurrent  Declaration  "  -  had  reimivcd  iJie  ditfi- 
ciiltics  menlionctl.  The  declaration  when  made  was  made 
without  any  reference  to  the  Southern  Assembly.  I(  it 
is  any  sort  of  retraction  uf  tlie  slander  which  ihc  Southern 
Cliurch  has  siilTered.  it  is  not  a  stiiiare  and  <ij)un  rctrac- 
I  tion.  And  since  its  passinj;  tlie  Assemlily  h:iil  jiersistod 
'  in  a  course — t!ie  Walnut  Street  cn>e — "  wliicli  by  iniplici- 
I  lion  made  many  of  the  same  cliarfjes  over  a^;.lin." 
.  Kinally,  tlic  committee  afTinned  that  the  cmir^e  |>nrsue<l 
in  rcyard  to  church  property  by  the  Norihern  Assembly 
was  a  serious  <ibstaclc.  And  the  ipii(|uitoic^  methods  <)f 
settling  disputes  about  church  property,  upon  Ieu;al  techni- 
calities, the  false  and*  ridiculous  principles  aduptcd  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  sellhnj,'  the  Wal- 
nut Street  Church  case — that  of  making;  the  ind^^ment  of 
an  accidcnt.il  majority  of  the  hit^hest  church  court  of  final 
authority  in  intt-qiretin[,'  llie  constitution  of  the  church — 
and  the  adoption  of  that  <lccision  of  tlie  Supreme  Court 
formally  by  the  Assembly  of  |8 
ujjon  and  condemned.  A  propoi 
the  property  disputes  by  arbitratioi 
as  a  basis. 

The  Northern  committee  rejoined  that  in  order  to  ihe 
establishment  of  fraternal  relations,  the  inierchan},fc  of  del- 
ct,Mtcs,  it  was  not  necessary  that  all  the  doinjjs  of  the  cor- 
respondiiif;  liodies  be  apjiroved.  It  overlool^ed  the  fact 
that  there  were  hindrances  to  even  fraternal  relations.  It 
claimed  not  to  l)c  negoiiatinji  with   reference  to  ort,'aiirc 
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union.  It  seemed  to  forget  that  organic  union  had  from 
the  start  been  the  ultimate  aim.  It  asserted  that  if  the 
Northern  Church  had  made  deliverances  unconstitutional 
and  inconsistent  with  the  proper  functions  of  ecclesiastical 
assemblies,  the  Southern  Assembly  had  committed  the 
same  ofTense.*  It  recited  its  Assembly's  declaration  to 
Dr.  J.  H.  I^rooks  and  others  of  the  Old  School  Synod  in 
Missouri  in  1H74,  declaring  everything  done  in  the  past 
contrary  to  the  "  Confession  of  Faith,  Catechism,  Fonn  of 
Government,  and  Hook  of  Discipline  '*  to  be  null  and  void.- 
It  airirmed  that  by  "  the  concurrent  resolutions"  the  charges 
of  '•  heresy  and  blasphemy  "  against  the  Southern  brethren 
had  been  declared  •'  null  and  void,  and  therefore  of  no 
binding  efTect  and  not  to  be  pleaded  as  precedent  in  the 
future  ** ;  that  the  charges  made  had  been  made  in  peculiar 
times,  but  were  a  part  of  history,  and  that  it  w.is  idle  to 
talk  of  erasing  them.  It  recounted  the  several  overtures 
for  union,  made  in  1869.  1870,  and  1873.  Finally,  it  re- 
allirmed  its  b'jiief  that  there  was  no  sufficient  cause  for 
not  establishing  fraternal  relations. 

The  Southern  committee  re|)iied  that  there  were  hin- 
drances in  the  way  of  official  fraternal  relations.  It  chal- 
lenged a  comparison  of  the  records  in  liisproof  of  the  iisser- 
tion  that  the  Scuithern  Church  had  prostituted  herself  to 
the  state  as  the  Northern  Church  had  herself.  It  showed 
the  niter  insufficiency  of  the  Concurrent  Declarations  to 
atone  for  the  slander  done  the  Southern  Church.  It  de- 
sired a  plain  and  direct  expression  of  regret  on  the  part  of 
the  Northern  Church  for  these  wrongs — wrongs  such  as 

*  Fur  a  sulTicieiit  rifuintion  of  lliis  position,  soc  tlie  firNt  section  «if  this 
chuptcr.  'llic  mistakes  of  the  SouiIktii  C'liurtli  in  lliis  respect  were  transient 
lapses. 

J*  "  Minutes  of  1875,"  pp.  90-9 ^.  This  <lechirution  to  Dr.  Brooks  is  mere 
fnrce.  Who  is  tlie  jud^e  as  to  >\ hither  the  .Assenihly  has  done  unyUiing  un- 
constitutional?    The  aci iiK'ntiil  niaj«>rity  iif  an  Assenihly! 
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no  Other  evangelical  church  in  modern  times  had  dared 
to  heap  on  another. 

The  Northern  committee  was  not  disposed  to  ask  its 
Assembly  to  make  this  expression  of  regret.  It  expressed 
the  pious  desire  that  the  Southern  Presbyterians  might 
look  as  leniently  on  the  sins  of  the  Northern  Assembly  as 
the  Northern  Assembly  would  look  on  the  proceedings  of 
the  Southern  Assembly.^ 

This  virtually  ended  the  conference.  The  action  of  the 
Southern  committee  had  been  in  all  respects  worthy.  The 
Northern  Church  went  far  in  her  apostasy,  meddling  with 
the  affairs  of  Caesar.  She  must  repent  of  this  apostasy 
before  she  can  be  trusted.  lie  who  knows  <iny thing  of 
the  power  of  habit  over  a  church,  as  over  an  individual, 
to  make  it  tread  down  principle  by  moral  inertia  and  under 
external  inducements,  knows  that  for  years  to  come,  in 
similar  circumstances,  the  Northern  Church  would  go  to 
e(|ual  lengths  again,  unless  she  rejient  most  deeply.  She 
shciws  no  reiicntance  for  what  she  did,  she  rather  glories 
in  her  political  measures  of  the  war  time. 

The  Southern  Assembly  of  1875  approved  the  action*  of 
its  Baltimore  committee,  particularly  of  the  statement  of  the 
issue  between  the  churches  by  the  committee,  and  its  demand 
for  a  disapprov.il  of  the  imputations  cast  u|>on  the  Southern 
Church  by  the  Northern  Assemblies  from  1861  to  1867. 

But  the  Assembly  of  1876  at  Savannah,  in  response  to 
an  overture  fn)m  the  St.  Louis  Presbytery,  in  order  to  re- 
move a  mis«ipprehcnsion  existing  in  the  **  minds  of  some 
of  our  people  as  to  the  spirit  **  of  the  action  of  the  Balti- 
more Conference,  and  **  in  order  to  show  our  disposition  to 
remove  on  our  part  real  or  seeming  hindrances  to  friendly 
feeling,"  explicitly  declared  that  **  while  condemning  cer- 
tain acts  and  deliverances  of  the  Northern  General  As- 

t  ••  MinutcH  of  1875,"  pp.  96  IF, 
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Sfiiibly,  no  acts  or  deliverances  of  the  Southern  General   ' 
Assembly  are  to  lie  construed  or  admitted  as  impugning; 
in  any  way  the  Christian  character  of  the  Northern  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  or  of  the  historical  bodies  of  which  it  is 
successor."' 

Subsequently  the  Savannah  Assembly  received  a  tele- 
gram from  the  Northern  Assembly,  then  in  session  at 
itrooklyn,  reiterating  its  belief  that  "no  adjustment  of 
dilTcrencci  "  can  be  "  accomplished  by  the  rehearsal  of  the 
past,"  and  reiteratini;  "  its  cordial  desire  to  establish  fra- 
ternal rtlations"  with  the  Soittheni  Assembly,  "on  terms 
of  pirfucl  equality  and  reciprocity  as  soon  "  as  it  should 
be  "  ajirueable  to  their  brethren  to  respond  to  this  assur- 
ance by  a  similar  expression," 

The  Southern  Assembly,  on  receipt  of  this  telegram, 
replied  that  it  was  '*  ready  most  cordially  to  enter  on  fra- 
ternal relations  with  the  Northern  body  on  any  terms  hon- 
()ral)k'  to  both  parlies," 

In  its  rejily  the  Southern  Assembly  recited  also  the  ac- 
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The  Southern  Assembly  of  1877,  in  reply  to  this  from 
the  Northern  Assemblyi  resolved : 

That  It  cottkl  nut  rci^anl  thU  ciMiiniunicfttlon  m  latlifactoryi  liecattie  It 
oottM  discover  In  It  no  rvfvrcncc  wlmtcvvr  to  the  finit  nnd  main  part  of  the 
paper  adopted  by  the  AHneiiihly  at  Sa\*aiinAh  and  communicated  to  the  Brook* 
lyn  Assembly.  It  further  said  that  It  euuld  odd  nothing  on  thU  subject  to 
the  oction  of  the  Assembly  of  St.  I/>uis  odopting  the  basis  proposed  by  our 
Committee  of  Conference  at  Ilaltimore,  and  reafTirmed  by  the  Assembly  at 
Savannah ;  that  if  the  l>rethren  of  the  Northern  Church  could  meet  them  on 
these  terms,  which  truth  and  righteousness  seem  to  require,  then  they  were 
ready  to  establish  such  relations  with  them  during  the  present  sessions  of  tho* 
Assemblies,  t 

Little  more  passed  between  the  Assemblies  until  1882. 
In  that  year  four  overtures  went  up  to  the  Southern 
Assembly,  having  substantially  the  same  object.  They 
requested  the  General  Assembly  "  to  establish  fully  and 
formally  what  are  called  fraternal  relations"  with  the 
Northern  Assembly,  "  by  sending  delegates  forthwith  to 
that  body,"  then  in  session  at  Springfield,  111.  In  response, 
the  Assembly  adopted  the  following  minute : 

While  receding  from  n«)  principle,  we  hereby  declare  our  regret  for  and 
withdrawal  of  all  expressi(*ns  of  our  Ai»Kcmbly  which  may  lie  regarded  as 
reflecting  upon,  or  ofTensive  to,  the  (icneral  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Resohett^  That  a  copy  of  this 
paper  be  sent  by  telegraph  to  the  (General  Assendtly  now  at  Springfield,  III., 
for  their  prayerful  consideratiim,  and  mu talis  Mutiiihiis  for  their  reciprocal 
concurrence,  as  alToriling  a  liasis  fur  the  exchange  of  delegates  forthwith.* 

In  reply  the  Springfield  Assembly  telegraphed  to  the 
Atlanta  Assembly  that  the  mcssxige  from  the  Southern 
Assembly  had  been  received  with  warm  enthusi<ism ;  and 
that,  in  order  to  remove  all  difficulties  in  the  way  of  that 
full  and  formal  fraternal  correspondence  between  the  two 
Assemblies,  which  it,  on  its  part,  was  prepared  to  accept, 
it  had  adopted  the  following :  "  While  receding  from  no 

1  *'  Minutes  of  1877,"  pp.  413,  413;  Alexander's  "  Digest,"  p.  491. 
«  "  Minutes  of  18S2,"  p.  530, 
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principle,  etc."'  That  i»,  tl)o  Northurn  Assembly  made 
itH  bow  Ui  the  Soiiilium  with  ltn  iiiinnt'«tetl  little  speech  of 
n.'Krut  for  wliiittivcr  in  itH  \\w\  nets  niiylit  I>c  conMiilcrctl 
OS  rclk-ctiiin  1111  llic  Suiitliuni  brclhruii.  This  "  Twecillu 
to  mu  and  I  twucdic  to  yini,"  tit-for-t;it  passage  bulwceii 
tlic  Asscmbliu^  has  nutliing  massive  or  grand  or  beautiful 
in  it.  In  attempting  to  extort  tliis  c|  nasi -apology  the 
Suuthern  Assembly  stultified  licriiulf.  She  had  committed 
no  act  for  which  she  needed  apulngize  lo  the  Northern 
Chiircii.  Slie  seemed  to  apologize.  At  this  time  she  low- 
ered her  banner.  She  merged  her  witness  for  the  truth 
— forsakiiii;  the  nobler  coitriie  under  the  whips  of  some 
gijody-goody  scolds,  And  the  great  Presbyterian  Church, 
North,  wears  110  aspect  of  dignity  in  saying  its  Mttlc  siiecch. 
If  it  believed  it  had  done  no  wrong,  it  should  have  acted 
differently  ;  it  should  not  have  said  its  .<aiggc.stc<l  sjieech. 
If  it  was  conscious  of  wronp,  it  should  have  made  a  noble 
opology.  lis  iicls  concerning  loyalty  and  rebellion,  itii 
stauderous  accusations  against  Southern  brethren,  were 
gnninds  for  just  indignation,  and  should  have  been  with- 
drawn as  St.  I'aul  would  know  how  to  retract  if  he  were 
made  coiKtious  of  fault. 

Hut  tile  moderator  of  the  Springfield  Assembly  tele- 
graplieil  to  the  moderator  of  the  Atlanta  Assembly  that 
in  the  actidii  just  taken  the  Northern  Assembly  dischiinied 
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The  Ndrthem  Church  gloried  too  much  in  her  poh'ticnl 
measures  of  1861  ami  18G7  to  rrtract  them. 

The  St.uthcrn  Assembly  expressed  it3  satisfaction,  nnd 
decided  to  send  delegates  to  tlic  next  Asscnibly  North, 
The  church  was  not  so  well  satisfied.  Tliere  was  resiling 
ill  1882-83. 

In  1883  committees  of  conference  on  cooperation,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Northern  Assembly,  were  aitpointed 
by  the  Assemblies  to  confer  "  in  regard  to  plans  looking 
to  more  successful  conduct  of  the  work  of  the  church  in 
such  regions  and  concerning  such  interests  as  are  more  or 
less  common  to  the  two  churches."  As  a  result  of  their 
conference  the  committees  reconmiended  t(]  tlieir  Assem- 
I  blies  the  joint  occupancy  of  Danville  Seminary,  a  plan  of 
cooperation  in  home  mis.sions,  and  comity  in  mailers  of 
discipline  such  as  would  forbid  the  Nortlurn  Church 
throwing  open  its  doors  ti>  those  under  'liscipline  in  the 
Southern  Church,  or  vice  nwsii.  The  recommendations 
of  the  committees  were  rejected,  save  the  last,  relating  to 
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These  commilteca  met.  in  DL-c<;mI)er,  1887,  in  joint  con- 
fcTL-ncc  in  Loiiisvillc,  Thu  Siiiilhi;rn  conimitlcc  souylit 
iiifonnalitJii  from  tlio  Nortlicni  on  finir  sirbjuct.o,  \'\i..\  1. 
On  tlic  ilnctrinc  (if  ttic  NorlliL-rn  Cliurcti  as  lo  the  sijirilual- 
ily  of  the-  church — wlicllier  the  ilclivcniiicc  of  the  last 
Northern  Assembly  is  tu  l»e  inteq>retcil  in  the  liyht  of  [jast 
])(:litical  (lelivcriiiices,  which  it  ap]>»rently  contravenes,  or 
whoilicr  the  Nortliern  Chnrdi.  "as  now  constituted,  holds 
on  tills  siil)]ect  vitws  (HlTercnt  from  dio.se  entertained  by 
tlie  iwii  A^seinblius  to  which  that  chtirch  has  siiececiled." 
2.  Oil  tlic  priiiLi])Ii.s  and  jjolicy  wliich  would  be  recoifiilxed 
as  vital  by  the  Northern  A.ssembly  in  the  settlement  of  the 
R[;iii')Ti  of  tiie  colored  |>eo|ilc  in  the  South  to  the  church, 
ill  c;isc  of  (inion.  3.  On  the  subject  of  *"  the  powers  and 
rLspotiMbiiities  of  ecclesiastical  boards"  of  the  Northern 
Cliitrch.  and  the  extent  to  whicti  these  boards  arc  under 
the  conirot  of  the  General  As-sendity.  4.  On  the  attitude 
of  n])tnions  wiiliiri  the  bounds  of  tile  Northern  Assembly 
"  toiichin^f  those  jiortions  of  the  Confession  of  Taitll  which 
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member  of  that  one  body,  the  church,  of  which  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  supreme  and  everlastintf  head.*' 

This  conclusion  was  a  wise  and  righteous  one.  A  few 
months  was  sutlicicnt  to  show  thai  the  Northern  com- 
mittee, if  sincere  in  fumijhiiv^  information  on  the  fourth 
subject  of  inquir)%  was  wofully  mistaken.  The  cry  of  Re- 
vision of  the  Confession  rose  in  such  vohune  and  with  such 
strident  and  piercing;  tones,  that  the  cjeaf  had  to  hear  and 
comprehend  that  PelaKianisn)  was  abroad.  The  Northern 
Church  was  seen  to  have  many  ({nn({rened  members.  Her 
fifteen  hundred  ministers  from  extra- Presbyterian  sources 
and  lier  Ion  ^-comatose  New  SchcMilism  showed  themselves. 

Though  the  boards  of  the  Northern  Church  have  indeed 
been  so  changed  that  they  difTer  practically  little  from  our 
committees,  it  would  be  a  retrograde  movement  to  go  from 
our  committees  back  to  boards ;  our  organization  proclaims 
the  sufficiency  of  the  church  for  its  appointed  work  and  its 
unity.  lUit  the  attitudes  toward  the  negro  differ  essen- 
tially, and  would  inevitably  fill  the  *'  united  church  "  with 
strife.  Northern  Pharisees  would  dictate  terms  of  Inter- 
course between  the  Christians  of  the  two  races,  South, 
which  would  lead  to  race  amalgamation  if  followed  out. 

Moreover,  the  two  churches  do  not  stand  together,  as 
the  blindest  can  see,  on  the  non-secular  character  of  the 
church.  They  cannot  stand  together  in  that  witness  soon. 
The  past  of  the  Northern  Church  is  too  potent  on  her  pres- 
ent and  her  future.  She  has  had  a  political  past.  She 
glories  in  it.  She  has  traditions  from  the  past  which  she 
loves,  and  they  keep  the  spirit  alive.  Given  a  similar  set 
of  circumstances,  and  the  Northern  Church  of  to-morrow 
would  do  just  as  bad  or  worse  than  the  two  Assemblies, 
New  and  Old  School,  North,  did  in  1861-65.  What  if 
she  makes  deliverances  on  the  spirituality  of  the  church, 
and  points  to  jjassages  in  her  confession  which  set  forth 
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that  doctrine  plainly  I  Besides,  there  is  a  fundamental 
tlifTercncc  in  tlie  view  taken  yf  tlie  moral  nature  of  the 
rt'laiinii  (if  slavery  by  tile  Southern  Church  and  that  taken 
by  ilie  New  Scluiol  whi^  of  the  Nortliom  Church.  This 
iiivolvLN  a  wide  diirerence  in  the  cstimalc  of  the  Hiblc 
as  God's  book.  The  Southern  Church  huhls  the  biblical 
view,  nu(]  maintains  that  it  ix  H^ht.  The  chnrehes  ilifTcr 
ats<i  on  the  true  nature  of  the  riding'  vldur'n  onWc,  on  the 
naini'i'  "f  KonilNh  biijitlsn),  im  tlio  ri'liition  of  womim  to 
the  |)u1>lic  work  iif  thu  i-linrcli,  etc.  Hut  whilu  n-fuxhiK 
i)rt;aiiie  union,  In  1S8H  the  Assembly  a|>))oinlcd  n  Com- 
mitlce  'of  Confurciicc  with  a  similar  commitlec  from  the 
Nnrllieni  Assund)!y  to  confer  on  such  miKles  of  fraternal 
cooptjratinn  "  in  Christian  work,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
as  nii^ht  be  considered  practicable  and  c<lifyiny,"  the  said 
committee  to  report  lo  the  next  Assembly, 

The  joint  committee  met  in  New  York  in  1888.  and  in 
Atlanta  in  1 8S9.  They  reached  agreement  on  four  points. 
and  were  able  to  report  a  |tlan  ()f  cooperation  which,  with 
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tinii  in  the  home  field  is  possible  only  within  narrow  limitN. 
The  cooijcration  in  the  cokircd  evani^ttiialion  Ii;is  not  been 
largely  illustrated.  Ntilher  church  is  saiisficd  with  the 
position  of  the  other.  L'oo|>crntion  in  publication  under 
the  limits  indicated  above  is  useful. 

The  revi-ion  movement  and  the  controversies  «li1i  tlie 
nition:distic  higher  critics  have  lihuvn  a  cold  hre.itli  nn  ilic 

I  mo\einent  of  the  churches  toward  each  other  since  iSSy. 

II  The  churches  between  which  and  the  Sinilhem  I'n>by- 
I  teriari  Church  there  subsist  terms  of  most  iiiliimit,-  conr- 
i  ipomkmc  to-day  arc  the  Ihikli  lufoniml  Hunch  and  (lie 

i'nsbylirixin  Clmnli,  .\',>rt/i.      I-"..rm;dly,  the  reialiun  sub- 

■   sistinij   between    the   Dutch    Kefi>rmed   Church   and    the 

L  rrcsbyteriau  Church,  South,  is  almost  precisely  lliat  ex- 

\  islinj;  between  our  church  ami  the  J'resbytirian  Chunh, 

'   North.     There  is  a  <iilTerence  in  the  eordiiilit)-.      In  the 

former  case  the  relation  sprang'  sp<)ntaueousIy  from  both 

churches.     There  lias  been  n'>  hesitancy.     In  liie  latter  case 

the  relation  is  half-hearted  i>n  the  part  ..f  IxUh  churches. 

4.  Thus  we  have  passe<l  over  the  history  of  this  church : 
her  oriijin,  lier  j^-rowih  in  lunubers  and  wtaltli.  her  t,'rowth 
in  the  comprehension  of  the  Scriptural  doctrine  and  pi.lity, 
her  relation  |o  other  churches  throui-hnut  tile  earth.  It 
has  been  slmwii  thai  there  was  ^,■rll]d  rcasmi  for  her  com- 
inji  into  bcint^  as  a  separate  church,  fur  her  cnjitinuinn  to 
exist  as  a  sejtarale  church  til!  to-day.  Ci<»\  has  put  hii,di 
honors  on  her  in  the  past,  niakint;  her  a  witness  for  tlie 
non-secul.ir  chamcter  of  the  churcb.  and  for  a  Hible  Cal- 
vinism, .and  for  a  Hible  th.at  makes  C.d  teach  .n.-l  imlorsc 
Hooil  ethics,  for  the  fjovcrtunenl  of  tlie  cinnch  acc-rdinj; 
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a  true  witness  for  tlicm,  but  to  her  eternal  shame.  May 
the  God  wlio  raided  up  a  Thomwctl  to  lead  this  church  in 
her  infant  days,  and  a  Mcl'hceters  to  suffer  for  two  of  her 
Synods  and  for  Cliristtans  everywhere,  who  has  given  a 
Dahncy  and  a  Peck,  an  II.  M.  Smith  and  a  H.  M.  Palmer 
to  minister  to  her  people  hitherto,  raise  up  spiritual  sons 
worthy  of  such  fathcrii  to  lead  the  church  until  another  I 
bo<ly  who  has  the  same  wilnc^s  tn  make,  or  can  teach  us  ' 
a  truer  one,  shall  admit  us  to  union  with  Ihcm. 

No  church  has  a  riyht  to  an  indejicndcnt  existence  ' 
which  has  not  a  truth  or  group  of  truths  to  witness  for 
wiiich  other  churches  in  the  country  do  not  witness  for. 
The  church  that  has  such  a  witness  to  make  should  tnain- 
tain  ;i  .seiianite  existence.  We  believe  in  union,  but  in 
union  wiili  those  who  hold  God's  essential  truths  fully  as 
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